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A Plea for Plato, with Remarks on his last 
Translator. 
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I. 

IF two strangers were pointed out to us, one as a zealous 
Aristotelian, the other as a burning votary of Plato; if besides, 
without any specification of persons, we were given in general 
terms to understand that, in those two men, there stood before 
us an extravagant infidel and a sober-minded Christian, we 
should evince an acquaintance with precedents by conjecturing 
that the Aristotelian was the Christian, and the Platonist the 
infidel. In every age it has been the fault or the misfortune 
of Plato to be the foster-father of doubt, of wild theory, of 
intellectual pride and licence. It was in 
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that the first arms of modern scepticism were forged by 
Arcesilaus and Carneades. Four centuries later, when super- 
stition and philosophy banded together in ill-consorted alliance 
against the Word of God, it was from the Academy that a spirit 
was summoned to revivify the rotting carcase of Paganism. For 
some three hundred years, between Gallienus and Justinian, the 
Neo-Platonists and their successive chiefs, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Jamblichus, the imperial apostate Julian, Maximus, and others, 
ending with Proclus and Simplicius, professed to extract from 
the Platonic writings a system of doctrine and moral, which we 
might call profound but for its puerility, or childish but for its 
infamy. In the middle ages there was little direct knowledge of 
Plato out of the narrow limits of the Greek empire. But on 
the “revival of learning,” and the stimulus to sin which is the 
outcome of ill-directed learning, Plato was called to the 
foreground of European thought, of Italian thought especially. 
More than one of the Reformers—those heterogenous inno- 
vators whose collective work is praised by mouths that would 
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be loudest in condemning their individual lives—was, if an 
indistinctly remembered quotation belies me not, “remarkable 
in early life for the enthusiasm with which he defended the 
opinions of Plato in preference to those of Aristotle.” Be this 
fact as it may, the renewed ascendancy of the Academic star was 
coincident with a revolution in thought, an upheaval of dogma, 
which not only Catholics, but even writers unfettered by any 
theological religion, have taken for the first stage of a disruption 
of Christianity, and even of Theism. That Aristotle rather than 
Plato should have been assailed by the new order of things is 
not surprising. The philosophy of the Catholic Church was cast 
in Aristotelian, not in Platonic mould. Any refractory spirit, 
therefore, loathed the Lyceum, and if it still wished for the 
shelter of “the shadow of a great name,” shelter was not far to 
seek—the Academy was at hand. : 

But the Academy was not so crowded as the ruin of 
the sister school seemed likely to crowd it. Many minds 
preferred to play truant from metaphysics altogether. In 
the dreary close of the seventeenth century, and in the first 
part of the eighteenth, Plato attracted little notice ; editors 
were scarce, commentators scarcer still. The Academicians 
who had thriven under the smiles of the Medicis were extinct, 
and none were left to fill out the folds of their philosophic 
mantles. It was in Germany that Platonism was destined to 
reappear. Schleiermacher and Ast are the best-known of a 
crowd of commentators, with the ponderous Teutonism of whose 
names I shall not encumber these pages. These men have not 
been mere resurrectionists to Plato; they have put a modern 
soul into the old author, given him “ Prolegomena ” to go before 
him and “ Annotationes” to wait upon him, and, to German 
minds, they have explained him. But some of their explanations 
are as trustworthy as a view of the moon would be, that was 
advertised as having been obtained on a cloudy night by the 
light of a lantern. If there is blue Mediterranean haze over 
Plato, German—worse than Egyptian—darkness hopelessly 
envelopes Hegel. Nothing is to be gained in point of clearness 
by placing the two together. Turning to England, we find 
that much thought has been spent of late by gifted heads in 
translating, annotating, and interpreting the great disciple 
of Socrates. There is a commentary in three volumes by Mr. 
Grote, and the entire translation of Professor Jowett, to say 
nothing of partial translations and annotated texts. Mr. Grote’s 
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work, valuable as it must ever be to the student of Plato, has yet 
a philosophical purpose of its own. It aims at inculcating the 
phenomenalist philosophy, or, to speak more definitely, the 
doctrines of invariable and unconditional sequence in causation, 
of idealism in cognition, of utilitarianism in moral. Whatever 
the Greek authors who pass before him can contribute towards 
the support of these views, is laid under requisition by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the London University, who neglects no 
means that can further this end. Of Mr. Jowett’s translation 
we shall speak presently. 

Now, is it desirable that Plato’s works should be allowed to 
subsist as a perpetual magazine of scepticism, mysticism, heresy, 
pantheism, and phenomenalism? I can fancy some subtle 
Peripatetic making answer that though the existence of this 
magazine is an evil, yet its removal is not desirable, for there 
is no desire of impossibilities, and the unmaking of Plato is an 
impossibility. I appreciate the answer, I question only its last 
clause. Is it impossible to unmake the several representations of 
Plato? Why, this so called impossibility is an accomplished 
fact: the representations unmake one another. If the original 
was a sceptic, he was something more than a reformer ; if he 
was one, in mystic wos, with Plotinus, he would not hug, 
except as a fellow-man, Mr. John Stuart Mill. The self-Plato, 
to imitate the philosopher's own phrase, certainly was not 
Pyrrho, Julian, Calvin, Cousin, and Comte, all in a gutncunx ; 
perhaps he was no one of these. But here my Aristotelian 
objector pounces on me again. Admitting, he says, that Plato 
was no one of these characters exclusively, yet he must have 
claimed kindred with each; he must have been a very monster 
by nature to have such monstrous connections, and his mons- 
trosity being natural cannot be reformed. I might answer by 
referring to the obvious fact, that as “there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous,” so also the distance between 
high truth and outrageous error may be traversed in a stride. 
It was a maxim of St. Thomas of Aquin, that “heresy is born 
of an ill-ordered word.” But a word need not be ill-ordered 
of itself, to bear issue in falsehood ; it is enough that it meet 
with a perverse interpreter. The inspired words of Scripture 
have met with misinterpretation ; has Plato been exempt from 
this canker of all written formularies? He was alive to the 
danger himself, and has strikingly described it. “There is this 
hardship about writing,” says his Socrates to Phzedrus, “just as 
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there is about painting ; for the creations of the latter art stand 
with an air of life, but if you ask them a question, they 
preserve a very solemn silence. So it is with written words. 
You might take them for intelligent speakers; but if a spirit 
of inquiry prompts you to ask them the meaning of any- 
thing they say, they have only one monotonous indication 
to afford. Every word, once written, goes adrift in all direc- 
tions, coming before competent and incompetent commentators 
alike ; having itself no tongue to proclaim who should comment 
upon it, and who should not. When then it is maltreated, and 
suffers scurrilous wrong, it still needs its author to vindicate it ; 
for it possesses no intrinsic means of self-defence or self- 
vindication.” If the spirit of “ Plato the divine” is where some 
hope, by God’s mercy, it may be; if from contemplating the 
“Idea of the Good” it casts a stray glance earthwards, it has, 
[ am sure, seen cause for inscribing the above sentence on the 
title-page of more than one commentator; on the stout white 
paper of England, as on yellow spare sheets of German letter- 
press, and rolls of Alexandrian papyrus. Since my present 
argument is addressed to a Peripatetic, I further call him to 
observe, that he cannot hand over Plato to an infidel sense—be 
that sense rightly or wrongly given to the Platonic writings— 
without compromising Aristotle. The points where master and 
scholar abut on each other, are too numerous, too grave, for 
Plato to be consumed in an auto da fe, and Aristotle to be one of 
the judges of the Inquisition. He would be a poor physiologist 
who, having suffered the loss of one eye, should expect the other 
to prove itself a paragon of perfect vision; in like manner, to 
look for all good from the Lyceum, all evil from the Academy, 
is to evince oneself a stranger to both schools. How evil may 
come from the Lyceum, impiety from Aristotle, I shall instance 
presently. Meanwhile, as one point of the connection I am 
arguing, I ask the initiated, “Is it possible to discard the ‘ideas’ 
of Plato—I do not mean the ‘ideas’ of Platonists—and yet retain, 
to any purpose, the ‘second substances’ of Aristotle ?” 

But this is an argumentum ad hominem. On the main ground 
of debate, the philosophical character of the son of Ariston, I 
have effected nothing, except that I have pointed out—a thing 
sufficiently obvious—that a deceased author is not to be con- 
demned because some things that he has written can be made to 
bear a heterodox sense. But, it may be urged against me, where 
all or most of the interpretations are heterodox, there is pre- 
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sumption against the orthodoxy of the original text. Let us 
examine how this presumption touches Plato. I have enumerated 
disciples that have thrown a slur on their master. It is undeniable 
that there have been many of them; yet there are others that 
have sanctified the precincts of the Academy; and it may be 
put down to accident that Platonism and sterling faith have not 
been in more frequent combination. In the early Church, before 
Rome and Constantinople were sundered, this combination was 
found in many great and holy minds. St. Justin Martyr and 
St. Augustin are illustrious examples. But when the Eastern 
schism had placed the custodians of Grecian literature out of the 
pale of orthodoxy, the same accidental incongruity arose between 
being a Platonist and being a faithful son of the Church, as 
existed between that sonship and the faculty of speaking Chinese. 
Few Western Christians spoke the language of the celestial 
empire, and not many possessed manuscripts of Plato. It was 
a curious chance how, under this state of things, Aristotle won 
acceptance in the Catholic schools. St. Thomas, in the thirteenth 
century, found the disciple faring as we now find the master. 
Aristotle, expounded by the Arabian commentators, Averroes 
and Avicenna, was undetmining those primary beliefs of reason, 
apart from which the dove of faith finds no resting-place for her 
foot. It was, with early medizval scholars, no mark of ortho- 
doxy to be called an Aristotelian. The name had quite as many 
associations of free-thinking as attach to Platonist. But it has 
been the glory of St. Thomas to vanquish the Arabians with 
their own sword, and to convert the Peripatetic philosophy from 
a hostile fort into an outwork of the Catholic Church. Now, 
might not circumstances be conceived which would have rendered 
Plato the stumbling-block of the thirteenth century, rather than 
Aristotle? No anti-Platonist will have difficulty in such a 
conception. How would St. Thomas have behaved if he had 
been confronted with the Attic sage, and not with the Stagyrite? 
I think he would have taken still the same manly course. He 
would have accepted the heathen authority and Christianized it. 
He would have “baptized” Plato, as he has “baptized” Aristotle. 
Has not the time for Plato’s “baptism” arrived? Has not 
Platonism long enough been the reproach of the Church’s 
children, and the watchword of her foes? 

After all, it is not every philosophy that can be turned to good 
account. I should not recommend the Epicurean system for such 
adaptation, excrescences of good though Epicurus has. I should 
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be surprised if benefit was derived from rehabilitating Spinoza. 
Some philosophies are bad trees that cannot produce good fruit. 
But I cannot think that Plato is bad to this degree. He is no 
thistle, nor thorn ; for figs and grapes have been gathered of 
him. I point, for my proof, not to isolated passages, for the 
references to these might fill a page, and the quotations a 
volume, but to characteristics. Plato found truth a prey to 
sophists, who were for tearing it up piecemeal, making every 
man an independent judge in the sphere of his own perceptions. 
He pointed to eternal ideas as standards of absolute, all- 
compelling truth. He found the theory of morals discussed by 
unprincipled charlatans, who based it, not on the stable nature 
of things, but on the fluctuating conventionalities of society. He 
argued that there was that in the constitution of a rational 
animal which determined an abiding right and wrong. He 
found his countrymen the victims of corruption in their early 
years, and immolators of others’ innocence when their own was. 
gone. He insisted on the pre-eminence of soul over body, and 
of spiritual beauty over whatever is fairest in flesh. Principles, 
the like of these, are wholesome medicines for the ills of our day. 
A philosophy which helped to pave the way from Paganism to 
Christianity, may well be invoked to bar the return from 
Christianity to Paganism. 

Here is the place for me to avow how I would have Plato 
utilized for this purpose. I propose no ascertainment of the exact 
opinion of the philosopher himself on every question mooted in 
his dialogues; I look for no proof that that opinion, when it 
does appear, is in every instance correct and wise. I believe that 
uncertainty often hung over Plato’s mind, forgetfulness benighted 
his consistency, short-sightedness interfered with his wisdom; but 
I believe that his aims were pure, single, and generous, as I have 
above described them. For this reason, I conceive that we ought 
to make allowance for him when he has gone astray, and help 
his meaning on to truth, rather than register his aberrations. 
Truth first, Plato after. He has sanctioned this order himself; 
first, by the self-reticence which, joined to the form of dialogue, 
renders the Platonic writings so devoid of personality, and yet 
so full of life ; secondly, by the strenuous protestations reiterated 
on each occasion by his spokesman, Socrates, that the question 
is not who speaks, but what is said. Every uninspired teacher, 
consistent howsoever he be, must be judged principally and 
pre-eminently on the intrinsic credibility of his doctrine. But 
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when accosted by a teacher that says aye and no too, that 
stammers and mumbles and contradicts himself, we are altogether 
compelled to play fast and loose with him, as he plays it with us. 
We must nod assent to him here, worm out his meaning there, 
and shake our incredulous heads at his next utterance. We 
cannot sing a Credo in his authority, for his symbol of faith 
opens with affirmation, develops into uncertainty, and ends in 
denial. 

These are hard words to apply to Plato; but Mr. Grote’s 
work, above referred to, leads me to believe that there would 
be justice in the application. Mr. Grote maintains against the 
German commentators—and, to my mind, it is the one position 
eminently true out of all that he does maintain—that it is vain 
to look for one body of philosophy in the Platonic writings ; 
they are speculations, “guesses at truth,” by a thinker who 
oftef did not know his mind, often changed it. With Mr. Grote, 
I am convinced that to conciliate the Platonic Socrates’ contra- 
dictions, and: explain his doubts, would be to destroy his 
purely Platonic or Socratic character. Plato and Socrates had 
not their minds at rest on the relation of being to knowledge, 
on the process of volition, on the promulgation and sanction 
of the moral law, and on the nature of the soul. And like 
honest men, they avowed their perplexity; they treated diffe- 
rent sides of the same question, and left the issue undecided. 
Considering what the problems were with which Grecian intellect 
could not cope, how often their solution has been announced 
since, how fallacious the greater part of those announcements 
have been, we may set down the contrary opinions and unre- 
solved disputes in Plato at once to an infirmity common to 
all men and to an honesty shared by few. Plato has not 
reasoned systematically, where he felt unable to reason truly. 
And yet there is that in his philosophy which well deserves 
to be systematized. The same, peculiarly the same, sophistries 
are spread by the English press of this day, that were 
bruited in the Athenian gymnasia in Socrates’ time. In combat 
against the sophists, Socrates lived and died. Plato took his 
master’s principles, not as fossils that he was to guard from 
fracture, but as budding organisms that he was to foster and 
to develope. He modified Socrates so that he might struggle 
in the spirit of Socrates; and therein he has bequeathed us a 
lesson how we are to treat Plato. We are to be his inheritors, 
not his trustees ; we have succeeded him, we are not his agents. 
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Perhaps the assumption of such an attitude towards a 
bygone philosopher is not quite unprecedented. Aristotle, 
since St. Thomas’ day, has had a reputation for sound 
reasoning. That reputation was wanting to him before. I say 
not that it was justly wanting, or that St. Thomas’ work lay 
rather in the direction of amendment than of elucidation. I aim 
not sufficiently well instructed in Aristotle to be thus positive, 
but in what I have gleaned from a study of him I find a want of 
assurance to the contrary. I take the great peripatetic treatise 
De Anima. There Aristotle tells me—“ Thought, love, and 
hatred are not incidents of the substance that understands and 
contemplates, but of the body that contains it, inasmuch as it 
contains it; wherefore, after the death of the body, the soul 
neither remembers nor loves.” At the same time he clearly 
intimates that the soul is its body’s survivor. ‘ But how shall it 
survive without memory, thought, or love? Others may have 
other interpretations of the philosopher's meaning ; I have met 
the following in a commentator who was not a Schoolman— 
“ After death the soul loses its personality, and is incorporated 
in the pantheistic deity, in whom it loses its personality, and 
ceases to understand and love in its own name.” To this 
explanation is applied Aristotle’s saying that the soul “comes 
into the body from without.” vom without has been construed 
in the Schools to mean from an external power, viz., from the 
creative power of God. But this construction assumes what is 
generally denied—that creation, in the Christian sense of the 
term, entered as a factor into the speculations of the ancient 
philosophers. Perhaps a more Aristotelian explanation of the 
soul’s entering its earthly home from without, is to assume that it 
had a previous formal existence in the beaming light of the 
Divinity, whereof it is, as it were, a ray. I need only cite 
another proposition from the same treatise, that “the mind at 
work is the same as the ideas that it works upon.” What a 
cosmos of idealism this principle may be used to animate, will 
appear if the principle is understood. 

I have no opinion that Aristotle was either an idealist or a 
pantheist ; I know nothing to show that St. Thomas, and the 
other commentators who have followed the lead of St. Thomas, 
have ascribed doctrines to their original which he did not hold, 
or which the text of his writings cannot be understood to convey. 
But I have had experience that that text, viewed piecemeal, 
appears to be a possible vehicle of meanings other than 
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scholastic, and I do not feel sure that the “Angel of the 
Schools” has not sometimes amended, where he seemed to 
explain, “ the philosopher.” 

The value of the Thomist commentazies is not greater, if 
their office is explanation, or less, if it_be correction. I had 
rather be right without Aristotle than err with him. And I say 
the same of Plato. I look for him to find an interpreter that 
shall unite the lore of the heathen with the wisdom of the 
Christian ; that has read the Greek text through, and understood 
it, and is able to improve upon the thought there contained. 
Improvement upon thought such as Plato’s, is unlikely to be 
extensively effected by any genius that lacks—what Plato 
unavoidably lacked —the knowledge of the Word Incarnate, 
of that Adéyos of Whom the Platonic theory of ideas was a 
dim foreshadowing, and Who contains in Himself the keystone 
which is manifestly wanting to the present edifice of Platonism. 


Il. 

This want, I fear, still endures in all its crying urgency, 
notwithstanding the great contribution newly made towards 
ultimately supplying it. I allude to Professor Jowett’s trans- 
lation and analysis of Plato. On grounds which I am about 
circumstantially to set forth, I consider that while this work is 
capable of being turned to good account for the purpose above 
recommended, it needs to be used discreetly ; since sometimes 
its operation is the widening, instead of the repair, of the 
breach between Christian and Platonist. 

The dialogues which the Professor translates for genuine, 
are, in order, the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Protagoras, Euthy- 
demus, Ion, Meno, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phado, Symposium, 
Phedrus, Cratylus, The Republic, Timaus, Critias, Gorgias, 
Philebus, Parmenides, Theetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and the 
Laws. In an appendix are subjoined the Lesser Hippias, 
First Alcibiades, and Menexenus, dialogues which the trans- 
lator can bring himself neither to reject nor to receive into 
his canon. This enumeration will show that, while Professor 
Jowett does not keep open house, like Mr. Grote, for all 
comers that claim descent from Plato, on Alexandrian vouchers, 
he is still far from the “picking and choosing” inhospitality 
of the German critics. On another point, he stands by Mr. 
Grote against the face of the Teuton. He judges— what I 
think every reader who is not fooled by preconceived ideas 
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will judge — that Plato’s philosophic creed altered with his 
altering years, and was at no epoch thorcugh-going and sharply 
defined. Still, it would be another extreme of folly, to imagine 
the philosopher's mind a chaos, or his writings quite an zz¢aglio. 
He had opinions and proclaimed them; he modified them, and 
that not ambiguously. His dialogues have their youth, man- 
hood, and old age, parted off from each other by development 
or decay of principle as well as of style. The eternal, self- 
existent ideas, by participating in which the “world of matter 
and of sense” enjoys at second-hand a precarious existence, 
were scarcely thought of by the author of the Charmides and 
Protagoras. In the Meno, Phedo, Phedrus, and Symposium, 
they stand in glory, the authentic exemplars of all thought 
and being; the human soul has caught a glimpse of them 
before she was immured in flesh, and she is reminded of them 
by seeing their shadows in the dreamy land that is called this 
world. So, in the Republic, the “idea of good” is the cynosure 
star by which the State is to be steered ; and in the 7zmeus, the 
universe is said to be modelled after an uncreated pattern. But 
in the Parmenides, the doctrine of ideas is exposed, without 
shelter or defence, to a volley of objections, heavy as any that 
it has had to face since. This dialogue is almost a philosophical 
suicide. And in succeeding dialogues, Philebus, Sophist, Politicus, 
and the Zaws, an Aristotelian pallor has crept over the ruddy 
forms of being on which Plato was wont to dote. Not but 
that he still looks wistfully to the ideas, but he has grown 
diffident of apprehending them. These, and other phases of 
Platonic opinion, to which phases of style correspond, have 
determined Professor Jowett to arrange his translation in the 
order specified above. And with no more pretence than he 
makes to certainty that this and no other is the exact chrono- 
logical succession of Plato’s writings, I affirm that it is a very 
convenient order for studying them, passing from the more 
simple to the more intricate. 

There is one question on this subject which I must raise, 
but cannot solve. That is, the moral advisability of representing 
the whole of Plato in an English dress. The relations of youth 
to age, and of sex to sex, are minutely pourtrayed by the Greek 
in a detail with which Christianity has happily rendered us 
unfamiliar. The venom of such descriptions is quick to hurt 
in the vernacular ; it reaches home to modern flesh and blood ; 
while in the classic idiom it sleeps, a relic of a past age, a 
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monster foul and hideous still, but with half its sting drawn. 
I am bound, however, to say that Professor Jowett, so far 
as my observation has gone, has used all the delicacy which the 
exposition of this ugly subject permitted. 

A translation by a Regius Professor is not likely to prove 
either unreadable in its English or un-Greek in its thought. An 
inspection of this translation turns the likelihood in its case to an 
assurance. The reader can traverse several pages without feeling 
on stilts, and on laying down the book he is satisfied to think 
that he has not imbibed any meaning therefrom which Plato 
does not authenticate, nor been deprived of any which the 
original there contains. Two purposes, however, the translation 
will not serve—was never intended to serve. In the first place, 
it will not blunt all the thorns that wound the laziness of the 
slipshod student. He will still need his lexicon to enable him to 
apply the English version to the Greek, for a style so irregular 
as Plato’s cannot be readably construed without transpositions 
and occasional expletives. Neither, again, must the spirit that 
loves not dead languages be disappointed, if even Professor 
Jowett’s accurate rendering and fertile phrase fail to come up 
to its expection of the aerial sprightliness and sublimity of Plato. 
The philosopher is thoroughly Greek, and the man who reads 
nothing but English must not expect to appreciate him. I 
can well conceive such a one reading the translation of 
Symposium 210, 211—the description of absolute beauty—with 
none of that thrill of awe which Plato’s own words are calculated 
to inspire. 

But the Professor does more than translate—he leads us 
into each dialogue through an “Introduction.” This consists 
of an analysis—eminently satisfactory—of the work that is to 
come, and of critical remarks, both upon the intrinsic value of 
that stone of Platonic philosophy, and upon its relations to the 
rest of the edifice. There can never be that harmony in meta- 
physics and psychology that prevails in the domain of grammar 
and verbal construction. It is in speculating upon mind and 
being that the several idiosyncracies of several minds are set in 
the strongest light. Every man that thinks upon these subjects 
seems to spin a web of opinion for himself that fits all the 
elevations and depressions of his peculiar form of character. 
But when he tries the garment on another it sits amiss. The 
pupil, if he would have any “philosophic mantle” at all, must 
spin as his master spun—for himself. Hence even Catholic 
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philosophers are seemingly often at variance. It may be hoped, 
however, that their dissensions are rather more apparent than 
real, arising from difference of phraseology amidst sameness of 
principle, even as two Roman togas of exactly the same size and 
cut might have been worn in different fashions. But where 
thinkers are not in harmony upon such subjects as the Being of 
God, His relations to the world, the purport of man’s mortal 
existence, his prospects for the life to come, in short, upon the 
cardinal topics of natural theology, their dissension is evidently 
most real, their war is without a truce. It would be pleasant to 
believe that there was no such irreconcilable division between 
Professor Jowett and myself, but there are sayings of his 
which go to shake this belief. Before adverting to them, 
however, we may wander over some portion of what common 
ground there is between us. . 

There is a “hive of truth” in the translator's remark,* that 
“great philosophies tend to pass away in words.” Illustrious 
examples of this truth have been the writings of Plato, of 
Aristotle, and, to some extent, of the Schoolmen. These authors 
have been commonly taxed with dealing in nothing but words ; 
whereas the juster imputation lies against their commentators, 
that they have confined themselves too narrowly to the words 
of their master, to the “letter that killeth,” rather than to the 
“spirit which giveth life.” Professor Jowett might have corro- 
borated his remark by a reference to the Phedrus,} a passage on 
which he seemst{ to have thrown unmerited slight. 

Plato’s erotic will try the intellectual and moral build of his 
readers till the succession shall fail. The trial has been very 
fairly stood in this case. The clue to the way of meeting it is in 
what the Professor says of the Symposium, “Some writings 
hardly admit of a more distinct interpretation than a musical 
composition, and every reader may form his own accompaniment 
of thought or feeling to the strain which he hears.”§ 

It is a shrewd distinction, and one that clears up much 
mystery, both in Plato and elsewhere,|] to observe that infinite 
and indefinite have different meanings. Professor Jowett remarks, 
“To a Greek of the age of Plato, the idea of an infinite mind 

* Vol. i., p. 180. 
+ Phedrus, 275, 276. 
ti, 558. 


§ i., 479. 
I] See an article on the Infinite in the Contemporary Review, December, 1870, to 


‘which this distinction might well apply. 
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would have been an absurdity. He would have insisted that 
‘the good was of the nature of the finite.’ . . . Of that positive 
infinity, or infinite reality, which we attribute to God, he had no. 
conception. The Greek conception of the infinite would more 
truly be expressed by the indefinite.”* I may be permitted 
to modify these excellent remarks slightly to my own notion. 
I cannot think that so obvious a conception as the infinite, that 
is, the endless, was wanting to the Greek mind. An experienced 
mind without a trace of this conception would appear to me 
bestial rather than human. But I consider that infinite and 
indefinite were confounded together by the Greek. How, then, 
do I distinguish them? I doubt if Professor Jowett would 
subscribe to my distinction. I will state it, however, and then 
apply it to Plato. The infinite, then, I say, is “being without 
limit.” It exists objectively according to its infinitude. The 
indefinite, or indeterminate, is “being indistinctly conceived.” 
The indefiniteness, or indeterminateness, of being is wholly 
subjective ; all that is, is definite, determinate, concrete. The 
infinite God Himself is definite, that is to say, He is precisely 
that which He is. Indefiniteness, or vagueness, to the thinker, 
is what spherical aberration is to the watcher of the skies—a 
defect of instrument. Nothing is objectively indefinite but 
nothing ; that alone is not tied down to being anything. Now 
the ancient philosophers had arrived at the knowledge of a 
Maker of the world, but not at the knowledge of a Creator, or 
Maker out of nothing. They postulated a primitive chaos, a 
formless matter, an indefiniteness, an evil, a brute necessity ; and 
this spurious existence, which was independent of Him, the 
World-Maker took in hand, reduced it to order, form, and 
fixedness, curbed without eradicating its original evil, and broke 
its wayward obstinacy to obey the laws which His intelligence 
had devised. We have here the Greek solution of two problems 
—of the origin of the universe, and of the origin of evil. But it 
is an illusory solution; it objectifies an incompetency of the 
human mind; it interposes a mean term between God and His 
creatures on the one hand, and perfect nothingness on the other. 
Yet the phantom that it has conjured up for this purpose still 
haunts the schools of modern philosophy. It will now appear 
why “indefinite” was “evil” to the Greek. and why he would 
have shrunk from calling God infinite, since the same word, 
drepos, also meant “indefinite.” It will appear, too, that where 
* Vol. iii., p. 135. + Plato, 7imaus, 30, A. 
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Professor Jowett translates “good is of the nature of the finite,” 
“definite” should be the word. 

No commentator that I have read seems to me so just in his 
estimate of Plato as Professor Jowett. Not that I consider 
even his estimate to be in all things adequate ; yet he has caught 
great part of the chiefest aspects of his author’s many-sided 
character. How much of unfruitful discussion as to the gist of 
sundry Platonic dialogues might have been saved by remarking 
that they are “dramatic sketches of an argument.”* Then 
the description of the Platonic Socrates “having a profound 
insight into the nature of men and things, and yet hardly 
dwelling upon them seriously; blending inextricably sense 
and nonsense; sometimes enveloping in a blaze of jest the 
most serious matters, and then again allowing the truth to peer 
through ; enjoying the flow of his own humour, and puzzling 
mankind by an ironical exaggeration of their absurdities,” + is a 
most becoming comment upon much of the youthful writing of 
Plato; for Plato was youthful even at forty. Contrast with these 
hymns of life and joy, the sad tones of old age, well noted in the 
“Introduction” to the Laws. 

The criticism on Plato’s puritanical abhorrence of poetry 
and fine art,§ is profoundly well-judged, a lesson at once in 
Platonism and in esthetics. At the same time we may forgive a 
well-meaning heathen, whose native Athens was a strange scene 
of moral turpitude amidst artistic beauty, if despair of concili- 
ating the two advised him to immolate art in holocaust to 
innocence. To pass from a moral question to the theory of 
morals, this may receive illustration from our wide-thinking 
commentator. He says—“ First duty, then happiness, is the 


natural order of our moral ideas. . . . Utility is not the 
historical basis of morality, nor the aspect in which moral and 
religious ideas commonly occur to the mind.” || Here is vantage- 


ground for an anti-utilitarian. 

One of the most interesting “feasts of reason” at which 
Professor Jowett entertains us, relates to the proofs of the soul’s 
immortality. He does well to point to “the inseparable 
connection of such a doctrine with the existence of a God.” 
Let a man only believe that his soul is a substance, having 
a personal God for its immediate Creator and Lord, he will 
readily understand, on the one hand, that the spirit within him 

” 4, Gs. + i., 625. F iv, % 893". § iii., 130—133. | ii, 42. 
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has being in its own right, apart from the harmony of flesh and 
blood and bone; and secondly, that He Who breathed that 
spirit has motives for not letting it relapse into nothing when 
the harmony is dissolved. The Professor, however, puts some 
odd questions on this matter. ‘“ What idea,” he asks, “can we 
form of the soul when separated from the body?” As good 
an idea, perhaps, as we form of the soul in the body. One 
might be tempted to retort with Cicero—*“Considering the 
nature of the soul, it strikes me as a much more difficult and 
darker matter, to think what the soul is like in the body, in 
the house of a stranger, than what it is like when it has issued 
forth and come into the free heaven, its own home.”* Angels 
are quite as thinkable to man as souls in flesh are. He who 
realizes that his soul is a substance, can equally well realize 
its disembodied existence. But the Professor assumes an air 
of doubt, whether that existence will be “personal and indi- 
vidual,” or “spiritual and universal?” Nothing but confusion 
of thought could breathe a doubt on that point. The question 
contains its own answer, when the terms are understood. No 
existence can be universal, no. spiritual existence can be 
naturally other than personal. I do not believe that one 
of the numerous charlatans in philosophy, who have described 
so glibly how John and Thomas, when dead, are John and 
Thomas no more, but lose their personality in fusion with the 
pantheistic deity, has had any definite notion in his head of 
what he was talking about. Impiety, in its logical consummation, 
is indeed more transcendental than faith. “ Faith is the evidence 
of things not seen,” but impiety is the darkness of things 
unthinkable. Professor Jowettt+ is of opinion that neither 
the personality of God, nor the personality of man in a future 
state, were firmly apprehended by the Greek mind. It may 
have been so. Certainly a clearer and more present conception 
of a personal God would have untied many speculative knots, 
both Hellenic and modern. For instance, in the later dialogues 
of Plato, “we observe in him a tendency to personify mind 
or God.”+ Had he then, instead of forgetting, as he almost 
‘did, his doctrine of ideas—had he identified them in the divine 
mind, and worked down to creatures from this new basis, he 
would have set that crown upon his writings which com- 
mentators have missed, but have failed to supply. The acme 
of Platonism, as Plato left it, is the “idea of good.” And yet 


* Cic., Zusc. Disp., i., 22. + i, 393- t ii., 470. 
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our translator, who knows his original so well, has styled this 
“imaginary.”* Such dilapidation is the doom of an incomplete 
edifice. 

Closely connected with the question of the divine personality 
is that of the relativity of human knowledge. “Man is the 
measure of all things”— Protagoras’ version of the law of 
relativity—is identified by Plato in the Theetetus with the 
Heraclitean doctrine, that the universe is change. Professor 
Jowett+ pronounces, illogically I think, against the identity. 
His “measure” apparently would be, not one individual man, 
but the race. Still I fear the race has its recantations as 
well as the individual: either’s being the “measure,” seems 
incompatible with the abiding endurance of truth or being. 
Would the Professor be bold enough to maintain that the 
human faculties are something more than human; that intelli- 
gence is a substantial “one in many ;” that Plato’s saying “God 
is pre-eminently the measure of all things, much more so than 
man is,” } expresses a mere preference of the whole to the part? 
I hope not. Whoever was so reckless of assertion would 
yet be faster in the toils. “How,” I might ask him, “can 
mind multiply, like the lowest animals, by subdivision, and yet 
remain one? How can it be unchanging, when Terence tells 
us that there are as many minds as men; nay, no man is 
exactly of the same mind for two waking hours together? And 
if mind is in a flux, can truth, can the universe abide in 
sameness?” One conclusion the champions of relativity do 
establish, to the confusion: of materialists: it is that all truth 
is relative to a Mind. But that Mind is God’s; it is not the 


mind of 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since born, 


ner that other mind of 


His wife, the fairest of her daughters, Eve ; 


no, nor the resultant of the jarring minds of angels, men, and 
devils together. 

If the soul is of a nature to emerge from the wreck of its 
body, if that nature is personal or incommunicable, if there is a 
personal God likewise, how shall God deal with the soul? Shall 
He cease to have dealings with it—that is, shall he let it wither 
into its origin, nothing? There is sound ethical reason why He 
should not. For the good “is laid up a crown of justice” at the 

* ii, 84. + iii., 352—355. $ Laws, 716. 
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hands of their “just Judge.” And, to turn from St. Paul to 
Professor Jowett, “the wicked would be too well off if their 
evil deeds came to an end.” But, touching the duration of the 
evil consequences of wickedness, the Professor must be enrolled 
in his own class of “Christian thinkers, who have ventured out 
of the beaten track in their meditations on the last things.” * 
He shows that he is no believer in the connection between 
“falling into the hands of the living God” in mortal sin, and 
“dwelling in everlasting burnings.” Here, after having often 
agreed with Professor Jowett, and often hoped that he would 
agree with me, I find “a gulf fixed” between him and myself. 
Is there no means of bridging it over? A little effort in that 
direction will be at worst a little failure. It is candid truth to 
say that the Professor is utterly to seek on the two cardinal 
points of the controversy—sin and punishment. He speaks in 
studied innuendo of the doctrine “of those who make the 
everlasting punishment of human beings depend on a brief 
moment of time, or even on the accident of an accident.” The 
context points this sentence unmistakeably against the irrevo- 
cable doom that is said to attend a death in mortal sin. Now, 
were this sin ‘‘an accident of an accident,” either the assertion 
of that doom would be a blasphemous falsehood, or the awarder 
of the doom would be hellishly unjust. But what is a mortal 
sin? What marks of its deadly nature do theologians assign ? 
They assign three—gravity of the matter, knowledge of the law, 
and full consent. The first mark is objective ; the two remaining 
marks are subjective. The objective mark alone is all that 
distinguishes the sin in the manuals of casuistry; the knowledge, 
or self-supposed knowledge, of the agent, and his consent, are 
the real determinants of the value of his act in the court of his 
own conscience, in the judgment of his ghostly father, and in 
the sight of God. Looking only on the objective side, described 
in the manual, it does seem “an accident of an accident” that a 
stolen purse contains sovereigns instead of shillings ; looking at 
the wilful act of the thief, who spurns a known obligation, 
accident is eliminated in the freedom of the will. Were the 
theft an accident, it would not be a sin. But may it not 
be accidental that the temptation was so strong, and the 
promptings to resist it so weak? Accidental as these circum- 
stances may be, the theft will yet be no accident. But neither 
can the circumstances themselves be called accidental. The 
* iii, 29, 
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previous volitions of the individual will have had much to say to 
them ; and above all, in these conjunctures, more than in battles 
and in shipwrecks, we must remember that “the grace and 
mercy of God are upon His saints, and His look upon His 
elect.” Punishment, no less than sin, is inadequately understood 
by the Professor. He is enamoured of the remark that is put into 
the mouth of Protagoras—“ No one punishes the evil-doer under 
the notion, or for the reason, that he has done wrong ; only the 
unreasonable fury of a beast acts in that way.”* He takes this 
no one to include God. In giving this extension to the universal 
negative, Professor Jowett has ignored the unique prerogative of 
the Chastiser Who has said, “‘ Vengeance is Mine.” When man 
punishes man, he punishes his Master’s servant; his aim, 
therefore, is rather to amend that culprit, or to deter others, 
than to anticipate a retaliation which his Master has reserved 
to Himself. But the punishment inflicted on souls in their final 
state is the vengeance of the Lord. It is precisely because God 
is the Lord that He punishes vindictively. Were the culprits not 
made for Him, or were the pleasure which they had wrongfully 
enjoyed not purloined from His creation, it might be demanded 
of Him that He should wear human restrictions on the heavy 
hand of His wrath. But since His goods have been mal- 
administered, and His terms of service peremptorily rejected 
by His creature, it is just that restitution for stolen sweets 
should be paid in bitterness, and the refractory vassal be 
banished from the sight of his dishonoured Lord. He is not 
banished for his improvement, but for his destruction, and he 
has brought that destruction upon his own head. He has ruined 
God’s temple ; God will let the ruin lie. 

I have dwelt long on Professor Jowett’s worst error; a 
passing notice will suffice for the rest. He quotes approvingly 
Plato’s saying, “ First principles are constantly to be renewed.” + 
Are we then for ever to be returning to the universal doubt of 
Descartes? Are we to be for ever questioning evident truths? 
This inquiry without end or beginning would be the ruin not of 
supernatural faith only, but even of natural knowledge. And 
the inquiry belies itself; it assumes that one principle is to be 
unchallenged, viz., the principle that all principles need to be 
challenged. 

On the conclusion of the Meno the Professor remarks: 
“Nor, again, does Plato mean to intimate that the supernatural 


* Prot., 324. + i., 389. 
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or diyine is the true basis of human life.”* This remark is 
misleading. The divine is not necessarily the supernatural. 
The divine is the true basis of human life; for man is made by 
nature to serve God here, and to enjoy God, after some natural 
fashion, hereafter. This is the order of nature, the theme of 
philosophy. That man has been endowed with grace, and 
thereby enabled to attain to a glory above the exigences of his 
nature, is the ground of theological study. But the super- 
natural order is built upon the natural; therefore the saying 
that the supernatural is the true basis of human life, would be 
in a certain sense untrue. 

“Piety is doing as I do,’” Professor Jowett tells us, “ may be 
regarded as the definition of the popular religion in all ages.” 
Did he really ever know a man that had such conceited notions 
of his own godliness? “Piety is doing as I ought to do,” is the 
definition to which most men would rather subscribe. 

It is time to close these wandering comments upon a com- 
mentary. Nor can they be better closed than by thanking 
Professor Jowett for the very high service which he has rendered 
to generations of English Platonists to come. He will be their 
guide; but then only will they be safe under his guidance, if 


they do not follow him implicitly. 
j. &. 


i, of. + i., 298. 




















Rain in Spring. 


THE sweet, sweet rain is falling, 
Lightly and fast. 

A month we prayed it vainly ;— 
’Tis here at last ! 


Drenching the dusty hedges 
And sallow roods ; 

Spreading green on pastures, 
Purpling the woods. 


The farmer stands in the furrow— 
Idle his hand, 

Gazing, with deep contentment, 
Over the land. 


Last night he dreamed of famine ; 
The brook was dry, 

The fields were scorched and arid,— 
Bitter the sky. 


Sickened the corn, and the tender 
Flax, and the wheat ; 

Sickened the kine through longing 
For pasture sweet. 


The wind had licked the herbage 
Into the roots, 

Sucked its sap, and withered 
The youngling shoots. 


The rosebuds ached and shuddered, 
And one lay dead ; 

The pear-tree wept its blossoms 
In pain and dread. 


Never a bird had a ditty, 
Not e’en the thrush ; 

The lark lay hid in the meadow, 
And all a-hush. 














Rain in Spring. 


But rain has come, and the throstle 
Is wild with mirth ; 

For lovely rivers are cooling 
The heart of the earth. 


And over the land a vivid 
Blooming of green, 

Shows where the tender April 
Hath lately been 


Kindly at work, though hidden 
By harsher powers. 

Now are her gifts discovered 
By May’s soft showers. 


Now shall the streamlet bubble, 
The lily blow ; 

Fays in the heart of the forest 
Shall come and go. 


Now shall the rosebuds kindle, 
And laugh in tears ; 

Now shall the fondling sunshine 
Banish their fears. 


Now shall they stand by the ripening 
Of pear and plum ; 

The day of their sweet perfection 
Shall surely come. 


Leaning their heads together 
In lovely pride, 

Showing their blushing hearts 
To the midsummer tide ; 


Thus shall the flush of their beauty 
Make earth more fair ; 

Thus shall their fragrant breathing 
Refresh the air. 
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——. 


THE title of this paper is the result of accident rather than of 
choice. We retain it, however, as sufficiently expressing its scope 
and limits, provided only that our readers interpret it in a 
chronological rather than a topographical sense. For authentic 
fragments of ancient records which throw light upon the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass in the Catacombs, as distinguished from 
its celebration in other places of Christian assembly, are too 
scanty to furnish materials for a single chapter of Church history, 
however short. We know, indeed, that the sacred mysteries were 
certainly celebrated there ; for nothing short of this would have 
called the Christians together and made them so diligent in 
frequenting those darksome vaults even at the risk of their lives, 
when such subterranean assemblies had been expressly prohibited 
by imperial decrees ; and we cannot doubt that it was this which 
earned them from their Pagan neighbours the reproach of being 
“a skulking, darkness-loving race.” We cannot quote, in con- 
firmation of this statement, the letter of St. Cornelius to 
Lupicinus, which speaks of the impossibility of saying Mass at 
that time in any of the more celebrated crypts because of the 
extreme severity of the persecution, since the genuineness of this 
letter, admitted by some critics, both Catholic and Protestant,* 
is, nevertheless, disputed by others. But, at any rate, we have 
authentic instances from the Acts of the Martyrs and other 
genuine documents of ecclesiastical history, of a Bishop having 
been surprised by the heathen soldiery in the act of saying Mass 
in the Catacomb of Pretextatus; of one of the inferior ministers 
of the Church, St. Tharsycius, having been apprehended by the 
same watchful enemies as he was carrying the Blessed Sacrament 
from the cemetery to Christians in the city; and, at a later 
period (A.D. 284), of a whole congregation having been cruelly 
buried alive whilst they were hearing Mass at the tombs of 
SS. Chrysanthus and Daria, in a cemetery on the Via Salaria. 


* See Sala’s Notes on Cardinal Bona’s De Rebus Liturgicis, i., 3, sec. 1. 
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And these written memorials receive important illustration from 
the very architecture of some of the chambers in the Catacombs 
themselves ; as, for instance, in part of the so-called Catacomb 
of St. Agnes, on the Via Nomentana, belonging apparently to 
the latter part of the third century, where we see, not only 
the altar-tombs, on which, according to the testimony of St. 
Ambrose, Prudentius, and others, the Holy Sacrifice was offered, 
but also, in some instances, a projecting bracket (so to call it) 
standing out into the chamber, shaped out of the living rock 
when the chamber was first made, to which it is hard to assign 
any other meaning than that it was intended for the prothests, or 
credence-table: then, at a later period, we have the vestiges of 
the detached altar, which rested on four columns, in the Papal 
crypt of the Catacomb of St. Callixtus, &c. Indeed, as has been 
lately pointed out,* it is impossible to study the prayers and 
rubrics which the Church still prescribes for the consecration of 
an altar, without recognizing the train of tradition which unites 
them to the original altar-tombs in the Roman Catacombs. Of 
this question, however, as to the form and position of the first 
Christian altars, we do not now intend to speak. We only desire 
.at present to set before our readers as accurate an idea as we can 
of the Christian Liturgy as it was used in the subterranean 
chapels, or wherever else the Christians were able to assemble 
during the ages of persecution. And for this purpose we shall 
confine ourselves in this article to ante-Nicene testimony, to the 
exclusion of all later writers, excepting so far as they distinctly 
laim to be giving the record of primitive tradition, or so far as 
their language may be necessary for the explanation of earlier 
notices. Neither shall we enter upon any detailed examination 
-of the Liturgy in the Apostolical Constitutions, nor of that which 
is known by the name of St. James, because it is generally agreed 
that these did not exist in the precise form in which we now 
have them until after the period within which we have limited 
ourselves. No doubt they are documents of the highest value, 
-and deserve a most careful study by themselves; but they cannot 
be quoted at random in proof of what was done or said in the 
Church during the first three centuries. At any rate, we mean 
to set them aside for to-day, and to complete our picture as well 
-as we can from more fragmentary notices scattered up and down 
ithe pages of still earlier writers. 

First, then, in the order of chronology, it will be our duty 

* Roma Sotterranea, p. 403. Longman, 1869, 
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to inquire what notices of the Mass are to be found in Holy 
Scripture, for although it is true that our Blessed Lord in none 
of His recorded words has entered into any detail as to the 
future worship of His kingdom upon earth, yet His Evangelists 
and Apostles, in the writings which they were inspired to 
bequeath to us, have given certain brief indications of the rites 
which He ordained that are not without importance in their 
bearings on the inquiry before us. We need not quote the 
narratives from the Gospels which record the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist, except just to call attention to any differences 
either of word or acts that may be noticed in the several 
accounts. Thus, one of the Evangelists has not recorded the 
institution at all; the other three, as well as St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, mention the act of taking bread and 
breaking it, but only St. Luke, and St. Paul after him, mention 
the divine command for its perpetual institution—*“ Do this for a 
commemoration of Me.” St. Matthew and St. Mark say that our 
Lord blessed (sii0yj0us) the bread and broke it; St. Luke and 
St. Paul, that He gave thanks (siyapurjous) and broke it.* 
St. John gives us a long discourse, or sermon, of our Lord to 
His disciples, and then a very long prayer, at the time of the 
institution of the Sacrament ; and St. Matthew and St. Mark tell 
us that after it “they said a hymn and then went out.” Moreover, 
the “blessing,” or “giving thanks,” of itself implies prayer, as we 
know from the Jewish practice? which our Lord here imitated, so 
that we have in these passages taken altogether a faint outline, 
as it were, of the prayers before Communion, the Communion,. 
and Post-Communion; the long prayer recorded in St. John? 
having been not unfitly called the Preface to our Lord’s sacrifice 
of Himself upon the altar of the Cross. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we find the Holy Mass spoken 


* It should be observed, however, that they each use the otier word in the account 
of the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes (Cf. St. Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36, 
xxvi. 26; St. Mark vi. 41, xiv. 22; St. Luke ix. 16, xxii. 19; St. Johm vi. 11), and 
St. Paul calls the chalice rd sorjpiov rig evAoyings. 

t The Jews, in saying grace before meals, are said to have laid their hands on the 
bread, blessed, and broken it, using these words—‘ Blessed be Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the world, Who dost bring forth bread from the earth; ” or, in blessing 
wine—‘‘ Who dost create the fruit of the vine” (See Grabe, Dissert. de Obl. Vet.. Euch., 
sec. 4, p. 172. Ed. 1743). Compare with this St. Paul’s words to St. Timothy 
(1. iv. 5)}—‘*‘ Every creature of God is good . . . that is received with thanksgiving 
(sdyapiorias), for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” 


t Ch. xvii. 
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of as “ breaking of bread and prayers ;”* the two are mentioned 
together, as being parts of one and the same whole. Once we 
catch a glimpse, so to speak, of the Sunday Mass and Sermon. 
At Troas,t “on the first. day of the week, when we were 
assembled to break bread (in an upper chamber where were a 
great number of lamps), Paul discoursed with them and con- 
tinued his speech until midnight ;” and after midnight he broke 
bread, and tasted, and again talked until daylight. It may be 
worth while also to mention that St. Chrysostom interprets the 
midnight prayer and praise of Paul and Silas in the prison at 
Philippi as a midnight Mass (éuverayaye, he says, év rq deouwrnpiw), 
and that St. Thomas and others understand that St. Paul said 
Mass on board ship before the shipwreck at Malta—“ And when 
it began to be light . . . taking bread, he gave thanks to God 
in the sight of them all ; and when he had broken it he began to 
eat.”t And however incredible this may seem to us, in whose 
minds the idea of Mass is associated with many ceremonies and 
long prayers, yet nothing could have been easier, if we might 
accept the letter of St. Gregory to the Bishop of Syracuse in the 
sense in which it has been sometimes understood, namely, that 
the Apostles were wont only to recite the Lord’s Prayer in the 
consecration of the Holy Eucharist.§ But this is a question 
which we cannot at present enter upon. 

Before we leave the Acts of the Apostles we must mention 
the passage in chapter xiii- 2, as being the earliest example of 
the Christian sense of the word from whence we derive “liturgy.” 
We are there told that, before the ordination of Saul and 
Barnabas, “the Prophets and Doctors of the Church were 
ministering to the Lord and fasting,” and the word used is 
Asirspysvrwy, a word used in classical Greek for the discharging 
the functions of any public office, whether civil or sacred, and, 
even in the New Testament itself, for discharging the functions 
of a magistrate or for the ministration of charity ; but in the 
Septuagint it is commonly used for the ministrations of the 
Levitical priesthood, || and in the Christian Church it has been 
consecrated by immemorial usage to denote the most solemn 


t Ch. ii. 42, 46, 47. Bona remarks that before the Day of Pentecost we only read 
of them as “‘ persevering in prayer” (i. 14), thereby indicating, he believes, that Mass 
was not celebrated till after the descent of the Holy Ghost. 

> Ch. xx, % 

t Ch. xxvii. 35. 

§ Zpist. lib. ix., 12, ad Joan. Epis. Syrac. 

|| Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. ix. 12; Exod. xxxviii. 21; Num. viii. 22, xvi. 6. 
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act of worship, especially if the epithet “ sacred ” or “ mystical” 
be added to it.* 

When we pass from the historical books of the New 
Testament to the Epistles, we still find the same characteristic 
with regard to our present subject; that is to say, brief 
allusions to the new rite, but no systematic account of the 
mode of its celebration, and, still less, instructions given for the 
guidance of future generations. Even when St. Paul speaks of 
it at the greatest length, as the Anglican Brett has truly 
observed, “he does not write to inform his readers what is 
necessary for the consecration of the Eucharist; but only gives 
instructions to the people to consider what is administered to 
them, and how they ought to receive it.” And in other passages, 
where some persons have imagined that they could detect a 
hidden allusion to the sacred mysteries, it is very doubtful 
whether such a thought was present to the mind of the writer at 
all. Thus, Cornelius a Lapide dismisses without many words 
the opinion which sees a reference to the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass in Romans xii. 1, merely because the epithet Acyix9, or 
“reasonable,” is applied to the Victim in the Holy Eucharist, in 
the Liturgies of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil; nor are some 
other commentators more patient with those who recognize the 
words of the Preface in the beginning of the Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, though here, it must be acknowledged, the 
similarity of language is sufficiently striking to arrest the 
attention of all careful readers. We will content ourselves with 
setting down the two passages in the same language side by 
side, and then pass on. Gratias agere debemus semper Deo pro 
vobis, ita ut dignum est, says St. Paul. Mos Tibi semper et ubique 
gratias agere, dignum et justum est, are words with which 
Christians from the first have ever been familiar in the 
Mass. Besides these, however, there remains yet another 
passage, in the First Epistle to St. Timothy, which cannot be 
dismissed so summarily. It runs thus, “I desire therefore first 
of all that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanks- 
givings be made for all men, for Kings and all that are in 
"high stations,” &c. The words used in the Greek and in the 
Vulgate are dejoes, rpossuyds, ivrsb&ess, sixapiorias ; obsecrationes, 
orationes, postulationes, gratiarum actiones. Some old Latin 
translations, however, rendered the words deprecationes, adora- 
tiones, interpellationes, gratiarum actiones. And this variety of 

* Bona, Rer. Liturg., lib. i., cap. iii., sec. 3. 
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readings (which existed even in the days of St. Augustine) did 
not tend to facilitate agreement as to the precise distinction of 
meaning intended by the Apostle in his use of so many different 
terms. Some have even considered them to be a mere rhetorical 
aténoig of the one idea of prayer. On the other hand, the editor 
of Cardinal Bona’s work on the Liturgy calls this passage, 
prima Liturgia celebrande species ac norma quedam ; and very 
high and ancient authority can be quoted in support of this 
opinion. We must remember that the Epistle was addressed 
to St. Timothy, whom St. Paul had “desired to remain at 
Ephesus,” and that it treats of doctrine and discipline, of public 
prayers, ordination of ministers, the qualities needed for the 
episcopate, diaconate, &c.; and in this place it gives specific 
directions on a matter which the Apostle had much at heart, “I 
desire first of all.” “It can hardly be doubted,” says Archbishop 
Wake—and the same is said also by Grabe, Grotius, Mosheim, 
and all learned Protestants—“ it can hardly be doubted but that 
the holy Apostles and Evangelists did give some directions for 
the administration of the Blessed Eucharist in the Churches 
which they founded.” St. Paul, in an Epistle already referred 
to, treats both of the agape, or love-feasts, and of the Holy 
Eucharist; he gives also minute directions connected with 
public worship, as to women having their heads covered in 
churches, wearing their hair long, &c., and he concludes, “ The 
rest I will set in order when I come;” and elsewhere in the 
same Epistle, “ Let all things be done decently and according to 
order.” We may be quite sure, therefore, that so important a 
matter as the mode of saying Mass was not left to the mere 
discretion of the celebrant. And if these considerations be 
duly weighed, they will dispose even prejudiced minds to listen 
with patience to the interpretation we shall now lay before them 
of the passage quoted from the Epistle to St. Timothy.* It is 
taken from St. Augustine. That great Doctor had been asked 
his opinion about the sense of the passage by his friend St. 
Paulinus of Nola; and he answers thus: “It is possible in 
common parlance to use and understand all these words as 
meaning the same thing; nevertheless, the Apostle seems 
evidently to intend a distinction between them. What that 
distinction is, it may not be easy to see; and different expla- 
nations might be suggested, more or less plausible. Nevertheless, 


* Estius says (i# loc.), ‘‘ Haud dubium est quin presens locus accipiendus sit de 
publicis Ecclesiz precibus vel quas ad altare facit sacerdos.” 
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for myself I prefer to understand by these words that which all 
the Church, or nearly ail the Church, actually does” (guod omnis 
vel pene omnis frequentat Ecclesia). We do not understand 
him here to claim the general consent of the Church for his 
interpretation ; but only that he takes the general practice of 
the Church as the best commentary on St. Paul’s words. He 
seems to say, “St. Paul directs certain prayers to be made; 
when is this done?” and he proceeds to answer as follows : 
“ Obsecrationes, or supplications, are those which we offer in the 
celebration of the Sacraments, defore that which is on the Lord’s 
table begins to be blessed. Orationcs, or prayers, are what we 
offer when that which is on the Lord’s table is being blessed 
and consecrated, and broken for distribution, all which prayer or 
petition nearly the whole Church concludes with the Lord’s 
Prayer.” He says that the word sposevy7 here.used includes the 
notion of a vow; that everything which is offered to God is 
vowed, but especially the oblation of the holy altar, and that 
by the use of the Lord’s Prayer in this place, the people 
solemnly vowed or dedicated themselves to Christ ; and there- 
fore (he continues), “I think that the Apostle ordered these 
spossuyas specially (proprie) to be made in the preparation for 
the consecration. The ivterpellationes, or intercessions, are 
made when the people is blessed,* for then the priests, as 
intercessors, offer those for whom they pray (susceptos suos) to the 
infinite mercy and power of God by the imposition of hands ; 
and when this has been done and the great Sacrament partaken 
of, thanksgiving, Gratiarum actio, concludes the whole; and this 
.is the last thing also which the Apostle has named in this 
place.” Without discussing this letter of St. Augustine's at 
* We learn from St. Augustine, De Dono Persever, cap. xxiii., that the people were 
said to be blessed, when the Bishop or priest made invocation for the faithful, or 
communicants (ézvocat Dominum super fideles) in the Collects or public prayers to 
which they answered Amen—in opposition to the mere ‘‘ bidding prayers,” or invita- 
tions to pray, proclaimed by the deacons. The prayer after the consecration was in a 
special manner called the Benedictio, or Commendatio, wapadbeots, Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
Quomodo dicet Amen super tuam benedictionem? which St. Thomas and others 
interpret of the Mass. It has been disputed whether this Benedictio super populum 
came before or after Communion ; the former seems to be the more probable opinion ; 
but the only trace of it which now remains is in the Second Collect after Communion 
during Lent, the title of which stands in the rubric, Super opulum. See Selvaggi, 
Antiq. Christ., lib. ii., pars. ii., cap. ii., p. 91; Bingham, vol. v., lib. xv., cap. i., 


sec. ii. 
+ There are one or two expressions in St. Chrysostom’s fourth Homily on this 


passage of the Epistle to St. Timothy, which seem to hint at the same interpretation 
of its meaning, but not quite clearly or certainly. 
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any length, it may suffice to observe that he considers St. Paul’s 
words in this place to contain (1.) the prayers before conse- 
cration; (2.) the offering, oblation, and consecration of the 
Host; (3.) intercessory prayers for the people, and Holy 
Communion; and (4.) Post-Communion. In other words, the 
Obsecrationes would contain all in the present Ordo Misse@ that 
precedes the Offertory ; the Ovationes would comprise all from 
the Offertory to the end of the Lord’s Prayer; the Jnterpel- 
/ationes, to the Communion inclusively ; and the Gratiarum 
actio to the end of Mass altogether. And this is the division 
of the Mass adopted by Durandus in the thirteenth century, 
though not the only one which he has recorded. 

This is all, so far as we know, that is usually alleged from the 
New Testament bearing upon the subject on which we are 
engaged: and if any reader is disposed to complain that it is 
meagre and scanty, and not so much as he would have desired 
upon so important a subject, we must refer him for the solution 
of his difficulties to thé very excellent Essay published some 
time since by a member of one of our religious orders on 
Worship in Spirit and in Truth, or the Ritual of the New 
Testament. The third part of that Essay contains a great deal 
that might be quoted with advantage in this place, if our limits of 
space did not forbid ; and for the same reason we forbear from 
quoting the well-known texts from St. Paul’s Epistles, in which 
he insists to his converts on the necessity of holding fast to the 
traditions he had taught them by word of mouth, as well as to 
what he had written. But before we proceed to quote the 
testimonies of the Fathers, it is important that we should observe 
with what earnestness they claim an apostolic tradition for the 
sacred rites of the Liturgy, even at the very moment that they 
are also insisting most strongly on the necessity of not departing 
from what our Lord Himself did and commanded in this matter. 
Thus, St. Cyprian, in a letter, of which we shall presently have 
another occasion to speak, condemns those who used only water 
in the cup of the Holy Eucharist, because our Lord had used 
wine, whilst, at the same time, he is equally earnest about the 
necessity of mixing water with the wine, although the Gospels 
say nothing about this having been done by Christ. He 
denounces all departure from the Evangelica veritas et Dominica 
traditio through any novel and merely human argument, and 
exhorts those to whom he writes to return to the root and 
origin of the Dominica traditio, by which phrase, however, it 
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is perfectly clear, for the reason we have just given, that he could 
not have meant exclusively the written Gospels. In fact, as the 
author of the Essay already referred to has very ably shown, the 
Church’s ritual is itself no inconsiderable part of what is called 
divine or apostolic tradition. This is manifestly implied also 
in what St. Basil says on this very subject of the method of 
celebrating Mass. He observes* that some of the dogmas and 
laws of the Church have come down to us from the written word, 
others from the apostolic tradition; and that both have the 
same force and value for piety («pis riv stos8ésav), and he challenges 
anybody to contradict this; for that, if we rejected what was 
unwritten of Christian laws and customs, we should reduce the 
preaching of the Gospel to a bare name. By way of example, 
he specifies the sign of the Cross and the turning to the east in 
prayer, and then continues, “ Which of the sajnts has ever left 
us in writing the words of the invocation in the consecration 
(dvadestes, ostensioni) of the bread of the Eucharist and the cup 
of blessing? For we are not content with what the Apostle or 
the Gospels have left us; but we put, both before and after that, 
other things as having great weight on the mystery, which things 
we have received from unwritten teaching;” and then he goes on 
to describe this unwritten tradition as belonging to the teaching 
which is not publicly known but secret, and which the Fathers 
had always kept in silence. St. Chrysostom, who is only a few 
years later than St. Basil, is quoted by Grabe as saying that the 
Apostles celebrated the Holy Eucharist and sung the Liturgy 
“at great length and with a copious adornment of words.” We 
are not satisfied that he has in this instance rightly understood 
the passage which he quotes; but, anyhow, the saint certainly 
speaks elsewhere,{ with great distinctness, of laws having been 


* De Sp. S. ad Amphiloch, cap. 27, t. v., p. 27. Ed. Gaume. 

+ Grabe refers to Hom. 27 int Ep. ad Cor., but the only part of that Homily 
which has any bearing on the subject occurs towards the end of the Homily (p. 290, B. 
Ed. Gaume). ‘‘ Consider,” he says, ‘‘ what the Apostles did when they partook of 
this sacred supper. Did they not turn to prayers and singing of hymns? to sacred 
watchings, and to that long instruction, so full of philosophy? For Jesus told and 
announced to them great and wonderful things, when Judas had gone out to call those 
who were to crucify Him. Have you not heard, too, how the 3,000 who partook of 
this Communion persevered in prayer and in teaching, not in drunkenness and rioting?” 
These last two clauses seem to us to limit the sense of the first clause, so as to oblige 
us to understand him as speaking only of the historical record of the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist, not of any subsequent celebration of the Christian sacrifice by the 
Apostles themselves. 

t Hom. 3 in Ep. ad Philipp. 
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laid down by the Apostles, though the Scriptures do not tell us 
of them, that the dead should be commemorated in the tremen- 
dous mysteries, z.¢., in the Mass, “ because they knew it would be 
a great gain and benefit to them;” and in the same place he 
speaks of “prayers for peace and the good estate of the world 
and of all men, when the people stand up to stretch forth their 
hands in prayer, and the clergy are assembled, and the 
tremendous sacrifice is offered.” And in another place* he 
speaks of commemorating in the Mass (at the fearful and 
tremendous chalice) all the treasure of the goodness of God, 
and he enumerates several of His benefits in detail, and then 
concludes, “Giving thanks (siyapirsvrec) for these and all other 
such things, in this way we draw near to the altar,” &c. But 
these are the very things which form the subject-matter of the 
prayers in all ancient Liturgies, and which, as we shall presently 
see, were a/ways prayed for in the Mass, and, therefore, we quote 
his testimony here as claiming for these things the authority of 
an apostolic tradition, just as we have seen that St. Basil also 
did ; so that it is manifest that there is no such contradiction 
between these two Doctors of the Church as Grabe imagined, 
but, on the contrary, the most exact and complete harmony. 
About ten or twelve years later than St. Chrysostom, we find 
Pope Innocent I. writing to Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio, mainly 
on questions connected with the Mass, such as the kiss of peace, 
when the names ought to be read, &c., &c., and saying that all 
the doubts and difficulties arise from not following the /ustituta 
Ecclesiastica ut sunt a Beatis Apostolis tradita, and especially by 
the Prince of Apostles, St. Peter. A hundred years later still, 
Pope Vigilius, also, speaks “of the text of the prayer of the 
Canon which, by God’s mercy, we have received from apostolic 
tradition.” But it is not necessary that we should quote the 
testimony of any later writers, which, of course, on such a point 
as this, can only repeat what has been handed down from earlier 
generations. The passages we have adduced are sufficient to 
show that, as soon as the Church emerged from persecution and 
began to reflect upon her own Liturgy and to examine into its 
history, she always claimed for it an apostolic origin, even in 
particulars of which we have no written testimony belonging to 
apostolic times. And the importance of this remark will be best 
appreciated, if we compare with it the argument, not merely of 
ordinary Protestant controversialists, but even of so respectable a 
* Hom. 24 in Ep. 1 ad Cor. 
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writer as the late Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln, who after quoting an 
account of the Holy Eucharist written as early as the middle of 
the second century, observes, that when we compare it with the 
notices on the same subject in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles, “we find that considerable alterations have taken place 
in the mode of celebration.”* But we must not linger any longer 
on these preliminary considerations, but proceed at once to 
adduce such testimony as may be forthcoming on the subject 
of our inquiry. 

The earliest writing that can be quoted after Holy Scripture 
is the letter of St. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, written 
just before the close of the first century. Towards the latter 
part of this letter+ St. Clement gives many directions about the 
order appointed to be observed in Christ’s Church—the order 
both of the ministers and of their work. And the very first 
direction is this—“It behoves us to do all things in order, 
whatever our Lord commanded us to do at stated times; that 
the offerings and consecrations should be performed, not at 
random or irregularly, but at definite fixed times and hours.” 
He goes on to say that our Lord also ordained where and by 
whom these things should be done; that the High Priest or 
Bishop, the Priests, and Levites or Deacons, have each their 
appointed places and duties, and the laity also are bound by 
their own laws in like manner. This passage, indeed, does not 
tell us much about the manner of celebrating the Holy Mass— 
for that this is what is meant by the spospopds xai Aereyias Can 
scarcely be called in question}—nevertheless, it is worth quoting, 
as a proof of the importance attached to it, and of the fact that 
a contemporary of the Apostles distinctly states that it had been 
made by our Blessed Lord Himself the subject of definite and 
minute legislation. That the details of this legislation concerning 
the last legacy of our dying Saviour’s love would not have 
been lightly departed from, is what every devout Christian will 
instinctively feel assured. And if, in addition to this a priort 
consideration, it can be shown that the earliest Liturgies are so 
closely related to one another that they can only have been 
organic developments from one root, and that all references to 

* Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Fustin Martyr, p. 91. Ed. 1836. 
+ Cap. 40, et seq. 

} These words have always been used by Greek writers and in the Greek Church 

to denote the two essential parts of the Mass, the Offertory and Consecration, 


meaning however by the Offertory more than we commonly understand by the word, 
viz.; all that intervenes between the unveiling of the chalice and the consecration, 
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the Mass, however indirect, by ancient writers, and all quo- 
tations from its contents, however partial, manifestly belong to 
one original, there is hardly room for much diversity of opinion 
as to the general character, at least, and the main features, of its 
ritual. 

But let us proceed with our citations. St. Ignatius, another 
of the Apostolic Fathers, after calling the Holy Eucharist “the 
flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins, 
and which the Father of His goodness raised,” warns those 
to whom he writes that they be careful to receive It only 
when It is rightly ministered. ‘Take heed to have but one 
Eucharist,” he says; “there is one altar, as there is one 
Bishop.” And “let that be deemed a proper Eucharist* which 
is administered by the Bishop, or by one to whom he has 
intrusted it.” 

The testimony of our next witness is much more copious and 
important. The Afologies of Justin Martyr belong to the middle 
of the second century, and Ruinart has scarcely spoken too 
strongly when he says that “ not only the chief mysteries of our 
holy religion can be proved from his writings, but also the rites 
of the Sacraments and the principal parts of the Liturgy are 
explained in them.”} In his first Afology,§ after having given 
some account of Baptism, this writer continues thus—“ After we 
have thus washed him who has been convinced and has assented 
to our teaching, we bring him to the place where those who are 
called brethren are assembled, in order that we may offer hearty 
prayers in common, for ourselves and for the baptized, and for 
all others in every place, that, having learnt the truth, led a good 
life, and kept the Commandments, we may attain everlasting 
salvation. And when the prayers|| are ended we salute one 
another with a kiss. Then bread and a cup of wine mixed 
with water is brought to him who presides over the brethren, 
and he, having taken them, gives praise and glory to the Father 
of the universe through the name of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and offers thanks at considerable length (sixapioriay ei cord 


* Vera, pura, legitima, are epithets often applied to the Holy Eucharist in the 
most ancient Liturgies, and will be found explained by commentators upon those 
clocuments. 

+ Epist. ad Philad., iv.; ad Smyrn, viii. 

+ Lust. Mart., Pass, sec. 10. 

§ Cap. 65. 

|| These correspond to the ‘‘obsecrationes” of St. pean ‘* before that which 
is on the Lord’s table begins to be blessed.” 
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soir) for our being counted worthy to receive these things at 
His hands. And when he has finished the prayers and thanks- 
givings, all the people present express their assent by saying 
Amen, which is a Hebrew word, signifying “so be it.” Then 
those whom we call deacons give to each present to partake of 
the consecrated or blest (2iap:00évr0g) bread and wine and water, 
and to those who are absent they carry away a portion ; and this 
food is by us called Lucharistia, of which it is not lawful for any 
one to partake except he believe what we teach to be true, and 
have been washed in the bath for the remission of sins and of 
regeneration, and live so as Christ has commanded. For we do 
not receive this as common bread or as common drink, but, as 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, having been made Flesh by the word 
of God,* had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so we have 
been taught that the food which has been blessed by the prayer 
of His word, and from which our flesh and blood are nourished 
by transmutation, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus Who was 
made Flesh. For the Apostles, in the memoirs which they wrote, 
and which are called Gospels, have thus delivered to us what was 
commanded them, viz., that Jesus, having taken bread and given 
thanks, said, ‘ Do this in remembrance of Me. This is My Body.’ 
And likewise, having taken the cup and given thanks, He said, 
‘This is My Blood,’ and gave it to them only. And this the 
wicked devils have imitated and ordered to be done in the 
mysteries of Mithras; for that bread and a cup of water are 
used with certain incantations in the rites of one who is being 
initiated, you either know or may easily learn.” Presently he 
continues—“ And on the day called Sunday, all Christians, 
whether they live in the cities or in the country, gather together 
to one place, and the memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of 
the prophets are read,” the quantity read being variable, either 
dependent on the will of the president or on the completion of 
the subject read, or some other circumstance not explained ; 
dvayiwuidneras Mey pls Ey Zupel, iS all that he tells us. Then a sermon 
follows, exhorting to the imitation of what has been read, after 
which all rise up together and pray. And after the prayers,+ 
bread and wine are brought to the president, and he pours 
forth prayers and thanksgivings as far as he is able (60% dbvapu; 


* It would be beside our purpose to comment upon this phraseology. 

t Here, also, observe that all up to this point is done ‘‘before that which 
is on the Lord’s table degins to be blessed.” It constitutes, in fact, the AZissa 
Catechumenorum. 
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air@). The Amen of the people and the Communion are 
then described just as before, and also the almsgiving of the 
rich at what is now called the Offertory, the money collected 
being given to the president for orphans and widows, for those 
who are sick or in prison, and generally for all who are in 
need. 

Before we compare these passages of Justin Martyr with the 
order of the Mass as it is celebrated to-day, there are one or 
two phrases which require a few words of comment. And first 
as to the presidents. The Scotch editors of the ante-Nicene 
Library have been careful to note that the expression in the 
original “may quite legitimately be translated ‘to that one of 
the brethren who was presiding ;’” and doubtless the Presby- 
terian tastes of their countrymen prompted this observation.* 
But without disputing its accuracy as a matter of grammar, we 
think it would have been more to the purpose to show as a 
matter of history in what sense the phrase was ordinarily used 
in the early Church; and certainly it would not have been 
difficult to show that it belonged in a special, or rather an 
exclusive way, to Bishops and priests. Thus, Tertullian, 
speaking on this very subject of the Holy Eucharist, says,+ 
“We never receive It from the hands of anybody but the 
presidents,” words which would have no meaning if there was 
no distinct officer called the president, but if all the brethren 
filled the post in succession. The same writer in his Afology,t 
says that “certain elders preside, having attained to that honour 
not by purchase but by the testimony or approbation of others.” 
In another place he says, “The Church does not allow persons 
who have married twice to preside’""—words which clearly refer 
to the qualities enumerated by St. Paul§ as necessary for a 
Bishop. In short, wherever he uses the word, it is always in the 
same sense of fixed, known officers holding a permanent rank 
and regularly fulfilling certain functions in the Church. Its 
sense is defined yet more clearly by St. Cyprian, who speaks of 
its being the special duty “of us Bishops who preside in the 
Church, to uphold and maintain her unity ;” and in another 
place he speaks of letters having been sent “to the Bishops, 


* Dr. Kaye, howeyer, also so translated it in the work from which we just now 
quoted (p. 86). 

+ De Corona, cap. iii. 

+ Cap. xxxix. 

§ 1 Tim. iii. 2; Titus i. 6. 
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presidents (or who preside) in Numidia.”* These testimonies 
may suffice then as to the character of the presidents. A 
second phrase which calls for notice is the clause whereby 
Justin Martyr qualifies his description of the prayers and 
thanksgivings which are offered up by the president after the 
bread and wine have been set before him. He says that “he 
pours forth prayers and thanksgiving as far as he is able,” or 
“according to his ability,” as the same Scotch translators 
already referred to have rendered the passage, adding in a note 
that the phrase is one “over which there has been much 
contention, but which seems to admit of no other meaning than 
that they have given.” We are not of course surprised that 
the phrase in question should be interpreted by men living 
north of the Tweed, as though it had certain reference to that 
effort of the mind which is needful for the composition and 
utterance of extempore prayer, and the effect of which will 
of course vary according to the abilities of the individual. But 
the latter part of their remark, that the phrase will not admit 
of any other meaning, is manifestly untrue. It has been often 
understood differently both by Catholic and Protestant writers ; 
and some of these interpretations are at least admissible, if not 
convincing. Thus Grabe, whilst partly allowing that the prayers 
may not have been always fixed and uniform, but may have 
varied occasionally and within certain limits according to the 
will of the president, yet contends that the phrase in dispute 
not improbably had reference to the earnestness and devotion 
with which the prayers were offered and the hymns sung, as 
indicated by a distinct audible voice; and this interpretation, 
reasonable in itself, has found many able supporters.+ We 


* De Eccl. Unit., sec. 5; Ep. ad Steph. Prapositi is sometimes used in the 
same sense, Ep. ad Rogatian., sec. 3; ad Steph., sec. 5; ad Cler. By Eusebius 
oi 18 Adys wposerairés js used as equivalent to Bishops (H. £., viii. 13); 6 wpoorag 
Tis Asir¥pyias for the Pope (Victor), v. 28. In viii. 6, of Tavraydos raw Exxrnoray 
Tpotora@res seems to include the whole governing body of the Church, all ranks of 


the hierarchy. 
* Amongst others, Dr. Kaye (p. 89). Mr. Trollope, who edited the Greek 


Liturgy of St. James, with an English Introduction and Notes, some years ago (Clark: 
Edinburgh, 1848), maintained that this was the only sense of the words that can be 
admitted in a passage which he quoted from St. Gregory Nazianzen (Orazt. iii., 
c. Fulian., vol. i., p. 54. Ed. Par., 1630) ; and so it would be, if the passage had really 
stood in the original exactly as he had quoted it. But it stands thus: 66n divepss 
AYWOdusvor Xs CHmara nds Yuxas, xds inv dvaraBovres Qwvyv. Here it is 
clearly not necessary to understand the words 66 ddvaju1¢ as qualifying the last clause 
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must confess, however, to our own preference of another inter- 
pretation. It seems to us that if we might imagine Justin 
Martyr to have had in his mind, as he wrote, the very words of 
the Liturgy which he was describing—and what can be more 
probable ?—the order of the Mass as found in the Apostolic 
Constitutions may be taken to supply the most simple and at 
the same time the most adequate interpretation possible. In 
that Liturgy the Priest is instructed to say, “We give Thee 
thanks, Almighty God, not as much as we ought, but as far as 
we can” (odx door dpésrouev, AAR Goov duvdueda). Origen again,* “We 
worship the one God with prayers and supplications to the best 
of our ability” (rig xurd +d duvariv juiy ixecioss). And the Preface 
or Contestatio, in one of the oldest forms of the Gallican 
Liturgyt—a form which there seems good reason for referring 
to the ages of persecution—expresses the same idea when it 
says, “Our mind, intent on the divine worship, though it cannot 
unfold the majesty of so great a work, yet strives to make 
frequent use of the privilege conceded.” These passages—and 
their number might of course be easily multiplied, almost to any 
extent—seem to us to contain the true meaning of Justin’s 
words in this place that has been so much disputed. He uses 
them himself in another part of his Afol/ogy,t where there is 
no room for any question as to the use of written or extempore 
prayer, but they will be universally understood in the same 
sense as we have been here insisting upon. We quote the 
passage from the Scotch translation, and few persons will doubt 
but that here too he had the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
before him, as he wrote. ‘ What sober-minded man, then, will 
not acknowledge that we are not atheists, worshipping as we do 
the Maker of this universe, and declaring, as we have been 
taught, that He has no need of streams of blood and libations 
and incense, Whom we praise Zo the utmost of our power by the 
exercise of prayer and thanksgiving for all things wherewith we 
are supplied,” &c., and presently he enumerates the several 
temporal and spiritual benefits for which we are to offer Him 


in this sentence, as well as the first, to which they are so singularly appropriate ; yet 
Mr. Trollope has omitted the first clause altogether, and printed merely 664 ddvajusg 
fsiav x.7.A. The interpretation suggested by Muratori is not very distinct, but will 
scarcely be deemed satisfactory by any, fer /a sua parte, secondoché a lui appartiene. 

* c. Celsum, cap. viii. 

+ Lateinische und Griechische Messen, F. J. Mone, p. 124, 1850. 

> Cap. xii. 
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thanks by invocations and hymns*—“for our creation, and 
for all the means of health, and for the various qualities of the 
different kinds of things, and for the changes of the seasons,” 
&c. &c. 

Having cleared away then, as we trust, the principal points 
of difficulty which have been made the subject of controversy 
with reference to Justin Martyr’s testimony as to the character 
of the ancient Liturgy, let us briefly recall to our readers the 
chief features which he has recorded. We shall find that they 
set before us a very exact though miniature picture of what we 
find in all the ancient Liturgies, and what we witness daily in 
our churches. There is first an introductory part, in which 
portions of Holy Scripture are read, and a sermon preached ; 
then there are hymns of praise, of which our modern Preface is 
a remnant; intercessory prayers for the Church and for all 
mankind; the kiss of peace; the offering of the elements to 
be consecrated ; long prayers and thanksgivings, in the midst of 
which is the consecration by means of the words of Christ's 
own prayer; and this, by the president alone; at the end of it, 
the people say Amen; after which is the administration of the 
Holy Communion. We shall probably seek in vain for any 
single statement in the writings of other ante-Nicene Fathers, 
containing so explicit a statement as to the sequence of the 
several parts which together constituted the original J/issa 
Fidelium,; yet, as we have already noticed, whatever scattered 
fragments may be gathered elsewhere, no matter how small they 
may be, all manifestly belong to the same original. 

Thus, Irenzus, for example, writing before the close of the 
second century, bears testimony to the offering of sacrifice 
among Christians, as among the Jews: but insists strongly 
upon the different species of the Christian sacrifice, which he 
describes as “bread, produced from the earth, but when it has 
received the invocation of God ”—or, as he elsewhere expresses 
it, “When thanks have been given over it”—“it is no longer 
common bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two realities, 
earthly and heavenly ;” “it is the Body of our Lord, and 
the cup is His Blood.” And elsewhere, “When the cup 


* qoumras xai Uuv¥e: to which the Scotch editors append a note from Trollope, 
to the effect that Grabe understands, and it should seem correctly, by the first words 
** solemn prayers,” and by the second the Psalms of David, or some other psalms or 
hymns made by the primitive Christians (Euseb., 7. Z., v., 28). The enumeration of 
benefits which follows is just such as we find in all the ancient Liturgies. 
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mixed (with water) and the bread made (by the baker) 
receives the word of God, the Eucharist of the Body and 
Blood of Christ is made;” and among the heretics whose 
deceitful arts he describes, there was one Marcus, who, “ pre- 
tending to consecrate cups mixed with wine, and protracting to 
great length the words of invocation, contrives to give them a 
purple or reddish colour,” so that they should believe that 
Charis, whom he taught to be one of those beings that are 
superior to all things, had dropped her own blood into the 
cup through means of his invocation. Such passages as these, 
though they tell us nothing in detail as to the mode of offering 
the Christian sacrifice, yet render invaluable indirect testimony 
to the more explicit statements of others.* 

The same may be said also even of such scanty notices on the 
subject as are to be found in the writings of St. Clement of 
Alexandria, and, still more notably, of the more numerous 
notices in Tertullian. The former speaks of the mixture of wine 
and water, and of the union of both with the word being called 
the Eucharist ; and he bids the faithful soul flee from those who 
“employ bread and water in the oblation, not according to the 
rule of the Church, celebrating the Eucharist with mere water.”+ 
The latter, though abounding with passages which give a most 
interesting insight into many details respecting both the domestic 
and social and religious life of Christians in his day, yet observes 
a far closer reserve when speaking of the highest act of Christian 
worship than Justin Martyr had done, whose Afology was written 
fifty years earlier. He speaks of the Christians assembling 
together, to do violence, as it were, to God by their prayers, 
which they offer up, he says, for the Emperor, his ministers and 
magistrates, for the state of the world, for peace,” &c.t He 
mentions the reading of the Holy Scriptures, the listening to 
words of exhortation, and the exclusion of the unworthy from 
communicating with them in prayer ct omnis sancti commercit. 
In another part of the same work,§ he enumerates more details 
of the Christian prayer for the Emperor; that it includes a 
petition for long life, brave armies, faithful counsellors, honest 
and obedient subjects, and everything else that a man or an 
Emperor can wish for. Elsewhere, in a book addressed to 
Christians themselves, and not to their heathen persecutors,]|| 
having occasion to mention the Dominica solemnia, he specifies 

°C, SR, bey 435, Weg 283 Tos 2- + Ledag. ii., 2; Stromata, i., 19. 

t Apolog., cap. 39. $ Cap. 30. || De Animé, cap. 6. 
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as part of them, the reading of Holy Scripture, the singing of 
psalms, the listening to a sermon, and the offering up of prayers; 
and then he speaks of the people being dismissed fost transacta 
solemnia. Here, therefore, he is either only describing the Missa 
Catechumenorum, or ante-Communion Service, as Bingham calls 
it, or else he summarizes the whole of the J/issa Fidelium under 
the one word of “prayers,” or solemnia. And this is only in 
conformity with what he has written in another place,* viz., “We 
sacrifice for the Emperor’s safety, but to our God and His, but 
after the manner God has enjoined, purd prece,” which last words 
our Scotch friends have rendered, “in simple prayer,” and 
Protestants generally have sought to deduce from them an 
argument against Tertullian’s knowledge or acceptance of the 
doctrine of the Christian sacrifice. Since, however, he certainly 
speaks elsewhere of the Christian “a//ar whence we receive the 
Body of the Lord,” and of Holy Communion as being a partici- 
pation in the sacrifice,} it seems a fairer and more probable 
interpretation of his words to refer them to what Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and others speak of, viz., “the bread being blessed by 
the prayer of Christ’s word (meaning the prayer pronounced 
over the elements in imitation of our Lord’s thanksgiving before 
breaking the bread, and containing the very words of Christ 
Himself), and to suppose that this prayer is called pura, in 
opposition to the material offerings of frankincense and living 
animals, which were used in the sacrifices of the heathen. Two 
or three other slight notices having reference to the celebration 
of the Christian mysteries occur in the writings of this same 
Father, which are worth quoting, ¢.g., that the celebration ,took 
place very early in the morning, before daybreak ; that Holy 
Communion was received before any other food had been tasted, 
and that it was placed in the hand of the communicant.; 

After Tertullian, we pass naturally to St. Cyprian, who lived 
fifty years later, and was so great an admirer of his that he used 
to read some portion of his works daily, and when he wished 
these works to be brought to him, always called for them under 
the name of “My Master.” Such, at least, is the report which 
St. Jerome has transmitted to us on the authority of one who 
professed to have received it from St. Cyprian’s secretary in 
Rome. We have already heard St. Cyprian insisting upon the 
necessity of doing everything that belongs to the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice in exact conformity to the rule of evangelical 


* Ad Scapulam, cap. 2. + De Orat. t Ad Uxor., ii., 5; De /dol., cap. 7. 
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truth and apostolic or divine tradition. This was written with 
reference to a strange abuse which had crept in among certain 
timid Christians,* who shrank from partaking of the consecrated 
chalice at their early meetings, lest haply the smell of wine taken 
before any other food should betray the fact of their religion to 
those amongst their neighbours who might be ready to denounce 
them; and whilst the Bishop insists on the removal of this 
abuse, he incidentally teaches us that water was at that time 
always mixed with the wine in the celebration, and also that the 
celebration took place in the early morning.+ In his treatise on 
the Lord’s Prayer, we catch a much more valuable glimpse at 
the form of the Liturgy in the primitive Church. We have a 
distinct mention of the Preface before the Canon, and called by 
this very name; and a versicle and response are quoted from it, 
just as we say them now. “The priest,” he says, “in the Preface 
which is put before the prayer (where observe that ‘the prayer’ 
is used as equivalent to what we should now call the Canon) 
prepares the minds of the brethren by saying Sursum corda, that 
the people, whilst they answer Habemus ad Dominum, may be 
admonished that they ought not to think of anything at this 
time but only the Lord.§ This testimony is very interesting and 
important ; especially when we call to mind that the ritual of the 
Mass is something quite peculiar to itself, distinct from every 
other act of divine worship, and that its several parts are knit 
together by so close a connection that the mention of one part 
almost necessary implies the presence of all the others. This 
intimate connection of the different parts of the Mass is, as Mone 
has shown,|| a consequence flowing naturally both from its object 
and its history. 

From a contemporary of St. Cyprian we learn that it was the 
practice of the Roman Church at that time to place the Blessed 
Sacrament in the hands of the communicants, as we have 
already seen was the practice of the African Church in the days 
of Tertullian, and that the communicant answered aloud to the 
words spoken by the ministering priest, Amen. This fact comes 
out quite accidentally, as it were, in a letter of St. Cornelius, 
Bishop of Rome, to Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, about the 


* The same abuse when spoken of by St. Clement of Alexandria seems to have 
been not from any cowardice, but a distinct heresy. 

+ LEpist. 62 or 63 ad Cecil. See also De Orat. Dom., sec. 3. 

t The same word is so used also by St. Gregory. 

§ De Orat. Dom., sec. 22. 

\| Lat. und Griesch. Messen, p. 73. 
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Novatian schism. He mentions it as one of the enormities of 
Novatus that, in giving Holy Communion to those who 
approached his altar, he used to take the hands of the com- 
municant, and holding them between his own, address him in 
these words—“ Swear to me, by the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that you will never forsake me and go over 
to Cornelius.” And the wretched communicant was not allowed 
to taste what he had received until he had first taken this 
oath, saying, instead of the customary Amen, “I will not join 
Cornelius.” * 

We have now set before our readers the most important 
notices which ante-Nicene literature has preserved to us as to 
the mode of celebrating the holy mysteries, and if it be required 
of us, in conclusion, to put all the fragments together into their 
proper succession and order, so as to form a complete outline of 
the Mass as said in those ancient times, we find the work ready 
done to our hands by a very competent authority in the Ca//ista 
of Dr. Newman. It is true, indeed, that the passage to which we 
refer occurs in a work of fiction; nevertheless, we cannot doubt 
that it is the fruit of extensive and accurate study, and if our 
readers do not find sufficient testimony for every detail of the 
description in what we have set before them, they may rest 
assured that at least they were certainly parts of the Mass as 
celebrated in the Basilicas of the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
that the Church of that period did but reproduce more publicly, 
and with an occasionally greater fulness of development, what 
had been practised secretly, and sometimes more compendiously, 
during the ages of persecution. Dr. Newman then gives the 
following description of Mass, as said by St. Cyprian in the 
middle of the third century. “The Mass began,” he says, “ by 
the Bishop giving his blessing, and then the /ecfor, a man of 
venerable age, taking the roll called Lectionarium, and pro- 
ceeding to a pulpit, read the Prophets to the people, much in 
the way observed among ourselves still on Holy Saturday and 
the vigil of the Pentecost. These being finished, the people 
chanted the first verse of the Gloria Patri, after which the clergy 
alternated with the people the Kyrie, pretty much as the custom 
is now. Here a fresh roll was brought to the /céor, then or 
afterwards called Ajostolus, from which he read one of the 
canonical Epistles. A psalm followed, which was sung by the 
people, and after this the /ecfor received the Evangeliarium and 


* Euseb., //. £., vi., 43. 
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read a portion of the Gospel, at which lights were lighted and 
the people stood. When he had finished, the /cfor opened the 
roll wide, and, turning round, presented it to Bishop, clergy, and 
people to kiss. The deacon then cried out, /te in pace, catechu- 
ment, and then the kiss of peace was passed round, and the 
people began to sing some psalms or hymns. While they were 
so engaged, the deacon received from the acolyte the svdon or 
corporal, which was of the length of the altar and perhaps of 
greater width, and spread it upon the sacred table. Next was 
placed on the stzdon the oblata . . . and then the corporal was 
turned back over them, to cover them as a pall. The celebrant 
then advanced . . . and began the Holy Sacrifice. First he 
incensed the od/ata, that is, the loaves and chalice, as an acknow- 
ledgment of God’s sovereign dominion, and as a token of uplifted 
prayer to Him. Then the roll of prayers was brought him, 
while the deacon began what is sometimes called the bidding 
prayer, being a catalogue of the various subjects for which 
intercession is to be made, after the manner of the Oremus 
dilectissimt, now used on Good Friday. This catalogue included 
all conditions of men, the conversion of the world, the exaltation 
of Holy Church, the maintenance of the Roman Empire, the due 
ripening and gathering of the fruits of the earth, and other 
spiritual and temporal blessings—subjects which are very much 
the same as those which are now called the Pope’s intentions. 
The prayers ended with a special reference to those present, that 
they might persevere in the Lord even to the end. And then 
the priest began the Sursum Corda and said the Sanctus. The 
Canon or Actio seems to have run, in all but a few words, as it 
does now, and the solemn words of consecration were said 
secretly. Great stress was laid on the Lord’s Prayer, which in 
one sense terminated the function. It was said aloud by the 
people, and when they said, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses,’ they 


beat their breasts.” 
j. S. N. 
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MANY of us are familiar with the difficulties that beset what is 
called circumstantial evidence, and with the mistakes that have 
often been made in consequence of too great reliance on such 
evidence. Some writers have gone so far, unless we are 
mistaken, as to urge that no important case should be decided 
upon circumstantial evidence alone, at all events when the life 
or death of a human being is involved in the decision. Although 
this conclusion may seem extravagant, and would probably be 
found in practice to result in a frequent defeat of the purposes of 
justice, it cannot be denied that our minds are generally relieved 
from uncontrollable hesitation and uncertainty when evidence 
of some other kind comes in to corroborate the evidence of 
circumstances. It has been shown to be not impossible now 
and then for circumstances to combine in a very marvellous 
manner, so as to produce an apparent certainty which has yet 
turned out to be fallacious, and we have thus arrived at a sense 
of the necessity of the greatest possible caution in the interpre- 
tation of appearances, even strong and numerous, when they 
converge towards the condemnation of one of our fellow-men. 
We do not exclude circumstantial evidence, or even refuse to be 
guided by it solely when no other is to be had, and when all 
reasonable prudence has been exercised, but we give our assent 
with great caution to any conclusion which is a mere inference 
from such evidence. 

It would seem that personal identity was a matter far less 
liable to mistake than the interpretation of circumstances. Few 
of us practically feel any doubt that we could distinguish an old 
friend whom we have not seen even for many years from some 
one assuming his character, and if we might be mistaken at first 
sight, we do.not doubt but that a few days or even hours of 
intercourse would enable us to detect any imposition. Cases of 
very great personal resemblance—resemblance such as would 
deceive a number of persons at once and for any length of time, 
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are extremely rare. Even among very near relations—brothers 
and sisters, or cousins—the case is very seldom to be found. 
Shakespeare has made two of his plays turn upon such cases, 
In Twelfth Night it is a brother and sister, in the Comedy of 
Errors it is two pairs of brothers, who cannot be distinguished 
from one another. In the latter case we suppose it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Comedy can hardly ever be acted, 
for the reason that it is so difficult to find actors to represent 
the parts. But it is not quite unheard of in real life for two 
brothers or two sisters to be so alike that they require to be 
confronted in order to be distinguished. Where there is. no 
relationship, we feel tolerably sure that we cannot be deceived 
as to our acquaintance, and that an impostor would have but a 
poor chance with us if, at least, we were allowed to catechize and 
cross-examine him. And yet there have certainly been cases 
when even the most confident and best-informed witnesses have 
been mistaken, and it is sometimes difficult to dispose of bits 
of evidence which are adduced either in favour of actual 
impostors or against real claimants. Hardly any one of the 
false Dauphins who claimed to be the child of Louis the 
Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette failed to secure adherents, or 
to find himself supported by specious pieces of evidence ; and 
although we believe that there is no reasonable doubt at all 
that the child who died in the Temple was the real Louis the 
Seventeenth, there are still one or two little fragments of 
unexplained testimony on the other side. The just inference, 
we suppose, to be drawn from such narratives as that which we 
are about to lay before our readers, would be that even evidence 
as to personal identity which appears most convincing should be 
received with caution, and that the persuasion of individuals as 
to the question in any particular case should never be allowed 
to outweigh solid proof of any other kind. 

The story of the false Martin Guerre is to be found in the 
first volume of the famous French collection of the Causes 
Célébres, as well as in the first volume of the German collection, 
printed at Leipsic in 1842 under the name of Der Neue Pitaval. 
The narrative which follows has been condensed from these two 
sources, 


One day towards the close of the sixteenth century the little town of 
Artigues, in the south of France, was thrown into a state of the greatest 
excitement by the rumoured reappearance of one of its former inhabi- 
tants, who had quitted the place eight years before, and of whom 
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nothing had been heard since. Every one hurried to the house where 
the wife of this man, a young and beautiful woman, had passed the time 
of her temporary widowhood in the strictest retirement: and there, to 
the satisfaction of all, was the missing Martin Guerre. Friends and 
acquaintances hastened to welcome the wanderer, and to congratulate 
the long-parted couple. Every one recognized Martin. ‘There was just 
the change in him that eight years must have made (he was barely 
twenty when he left Artigues), but no more—features, trick of feature, 
voice, manner, all were the same; and there was quite a pleasant 
excitement in the little town as old pranks were recalled, many a 
former jest was laughed over, and many a half-forgotten escapade of 
boyish days brought to memory. Martin Guerre had always been a 
favourite, and had apparently come back as good a fellow as ever. 
Bertrande, his wife, was full of happiness at her husband’s return, and at 
seeing him make friends with his little boy, Sanxi, who had been an infant 
of only a few months old when his father left him. ‘There were other 
relations, too—four sisters, two of them married, and an uncle, Pierre 
Guerre ; and all of them, as well as the brothers-i -In- -law, received the 
new-comer without a shadow of doubt. 

Three years passed. Bertrande had now a little daughter, the 
family harmony was unbroken, and seemed threatened by no inter- 
ruption ; but already the cloud was rising above the horizon, which was 
soon to darken the whole sky. 

One word as to the cause of Martin’s departure from Artigues. The 
young man had been tempted to steal some of his father’s corn, and 
fled in fear of the theft being discovered. The old man’s anger, however, 
does not seem to have been lasting, for he died, a few years after his 
son’s flight; leaving him his heir. Pierre, the uncle just alluded to, 
managed the property and received the rents in his nephew’s absence. 

After some time, however, a soldier from Rochefort passed through 
Artigues, and strange stories began to be whispered. The man had 
been heard to say openly that Martin Guerre, whom he knew perfectly, 
was in Flanders ; that he had a wooden leg, having lost his leg at the 
siege of St. Laurent; and that this fellow, who had usurped his name 
and his rights, was a villain and an impostor. But, then, no one knew 
this soldier nor his motives, and his tale was improbable, on the face 
of it, for what hindered the real Martin Guerre from coming home to 
claim his property and his wife? Notwithstanding this, however, the 
story told on one most important person. Bertrande secretly sum- 
moned the man before a notary, and had his deposition taken down 
in writing. ‘This looked as if some doubt had entered her mind. Still 
she made no change in her conduct, and continued to treat as her 
husband the man whom she had considered such for so long a time. 
In truth, poor thing, her position was a very painful one. 


Here, no doubt, we have a revelation which implies a great 
deal as to the impossibility of permanent successful imposture in 
a case like that before us. The evidence tends to show that 
Bertrande had no complaints to make against her “ husband” on 
the score of his conduct, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
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much affection existed between them. Yet she could not have 
been without suspicions, and in such a matter, a suspicion 
implies a great probability of its own truth. Before a woman 
of her character would take so strong a step as that of having 
the evidence of the soldier taken down legally, much questioning 
must have passed in her mind. And is it possible for a question 
of the kind to arise where there is no ground for it ? 


The next event in the Guerre family was a tremendous quarrel 
between‘the uncle and nephew. ‘Three years had now passed. Martin 
had repeatedly demanded a statement of accounts, which Pierre con- 
stantly put off giving; high words followed, and it was said that 
Martin’s life had been in danger from his uncle’s violence. It was not 
long before the latter found an opportunity of gratifying his vengeance. 
Martin got into a quarrel with a certain Jean d’Escarbeeuf, and the end 
of it was that he found himself in the prison of Toulouse. Pierre now 
set himself to induce Bertrande to acknowledge that she had been the 
victim of an impostor, and when arguments were exhausted, he had 
recourse to threats; but all in vain. ‘ Who could know her husband,” 
she said, “‘so well as herself? The prisoner at Toulouse was either 
Martin Guerre, or the devil in his shape.” Pierre now tried the great 
man of the family, Jean Loze, hoping that, as he was very wealthy, he 
would advance money for taking legal proceedings against the impostor, 
but he only got a thorough snubbing for his pains. Martin Guerre was 
his relation, Loze replied, and if he advanced money it should be to 
defend him against his enemies. 


Here, again, we have a proof that there were floating doubts 
as to the identity of the husband of Bertrande. No doubt, it 
was natural for Pierre to deny it if he objected to render the 
account required of him, but would he have done so if he had 
not thought the identity really questionable? There might even 
be a tacit widespread belief of an imposture in such a case, 
which yet no one would think it worth while to put into form 
openly as long as the parties most concerned held their peace. 


In due time Martin’s term of imprisonment ended, and Bertrande 
received him affectionately on his return home ; but early next morning 
Artigues beheld the startling spectacle of the indefatigable Pierre, with 
four sons-in-law, all armed to the teeth, coming out of Bertrande’s house 
with Martin as their prisoner. ‘They lodged him in the gaol at Rieux, 
and wonderment reached its climax when it was known that these 
violent proceedings were taken by the wife’s authority, who had at last 
acknowledged that her husband was not her husband, and was bringing 
an action against him as an impostor. Yet that very evening she sent 
money and clothes to him in prison! It is difficult to speak with 
certainty of Bertrande’s view of the question. She seems to have been 
unable to make up her mind positively as to Martin’s identity, but her 
interest lay strongly on the side of believing that all was right; and it 
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seems clear that her signature authorizing his capture was extorted by 
the threats and violence which these five men were not ashamed to use 
to a timid and unprotected woman. 

Now began one of the strangest of causes célebres. The accusers 
charged the soz-disant Martin Guerre with being really a certain Arnold 
Tilh, commonly called ‘‘ Pansette,” a native of Sagias. Nothing can be 
more simple and straightforward than Martin’s defence. He stated that 
after the quarrel with his father he had led a roving life, first in one 
place, then in another, and associating with different persons, all of 
whom he named: that he had been in the King’s service in France 
upwards of seven years, then had run away to Spain, and made his way 
thence to his home, as soon as he knew that he could do so safely. 
Every one in Artigues had recognized him from the first—friends, sisters, 
wife ; all had received him with open arms, and without his having had 
to give a single explanation, or being questioned in any way. As to the 
fact of his wife appearing on the side of his accusers, what could be clearer 
than that she was acting under compulsion? Had she not lived with 
him happily and without a shadow of suspicion for three years? Then, 
as to Pierre’s motives, they were, unfortunately, only too plain. He was 
influenced by revenge and self-interest, and had been heard, by more 
than one person in Artigues, to vow vengeance against his nephew. 
The accused demanded that his wife should be removed from Pierre’s 
influence, and lodged in another house, under the protection of unbiassed 
persons. This was granted, and, in addition, a monitoire, as it was called, 
was issued, commanding every one who knew anything of the affair to 
come forward and declare it, under pain of excommunication. The 
result was the most triumphant confirmation of every statement of the 
accused. Further, his answers to every inquiry addressed to him were 
completely satisfactory. He gave, readily and correctly, every particular 
as to his parents, his birth-place, his marriage, the priest who officiated 
at the ceremony: he even described the dress of some of the guests, and 
mentioned the names of some young men who had permitted themselves 
more freedom in their merrirnent on the occasion than was usual even 
in those indulgent times. Bertrande was separately examined on all 
these points, and the answers of the two tallied exactly. Altogether, as 
many as one hundred and fifty witnesses gave their evidence. About 
sixty declared that the resemblance between Martin Guerre and Arnold 
Tilh was so remarkable, that they refused to say which of the two stood 
before them; from thirty to forty said decidedly that the accused was 
Martin, and about fifty were equally positive that he was Arnold. The 
question of family-likeness was not omitted; and Martin’s son, young 
Sanxi, was pronounced by all to bear no resemblance to the prisoner. 
On the other hand, the four sisters Guerre were found each as like her 
supposed brother “as two eggs.” The decision of the judge of Rieux at 
the close of this puzzling case seems marvellously rash. He pronounced 
the man guilty, and sentenced him to death. The prisoner appealed 
to the Parlement of Toulouse, and a new trial was granted. It seemed 
especially important to make the strictest inquiries as to the character 
of Bertrande de Rols, and if these proved satisfactory, she was to be the 
decisive witness. Her blameless life and virtuous disposition were 
spoken to by all without exception. Was it likely that a woman of such 
a character would have lived with the prisoner for three years unless she 
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had been firmly convinced that he was her husband? For eight years, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, she had led a blameless life—what 
was universally believed to be her widowhood. The supposed husband 
and wife were confronted. His manner was frank, assured, and fearless, 
impressing every one with the idea of conscious innocence. Hers was 
confused, faltering, and uncertain. He boldly charged her to tell the 
truth ; to say whether he was, or was not, her husband. He would have 
no judge but herself, and was ready to suffer the punishment of death, 
if she were prepared to declare on oath that he was not Martin Guerre. 
She replied that she “would neither swear it nor believe it.” This 
evasive reply appeared to the new judge to strengthen the cause of the 
prisoner. The wife evidently repented the step she had been forced 
into taking, but having once committed a fault, through weakness and 
cowardice, she had not the courage to contradict her former statement. 
Still the judge hesitated to decide. So now another inquiry began. 
Out of the witnesses already examined, eighty were selected, of whom 
nine or ten confirmed, and seven or eight denied the assertion of the 
accused—the rest remaining neutral. ‘The result, instead of being new 
light, was only increased perplexity. ‘There was more than sufficient 
reason for thinking that the prisoner was Martin Guerre, and quite as 
much for declaring him to be an impostor! 

The great point to be proved by his accusers was that the person in 
question was Arnold Tilh. According to the universal testimony of 
those who knew this man’s character, he was just the person to engage 
in a nefarious plot. The picture given of him by his acquaintances is 
not flattering—irreligious, dishonest, unscrupulous, and an_ habitual 
gambler and drunkard. ‘The likeness between him and Martin Guerre 
was spoken of by all who knew them both, and was so remarkable, that 
nothing was easier than to mistake one for the other. Still there were 
several witnesses who noticed decided differences between the two, and 
the description of Arnold certainly was in all respects that of the 
accused. His apparent knowledge of facts which could only be known 
to Martin Guerre, merely proved that he had laid his plans very well, 
and informed himself exactly of all these particulars; and there were 
not wanting those who alleged that he might have gained much of the 
necessary knowledge by the employment of magical arts. As to 
Bertrande, she was neither charged with complicity in the plot, nor 
suspected of being bewitched by the impostor; her conduct was just 
what might be expected from an amiable, kind woman, incapable of 
action, especially when such a course would injure any one, above all 
one to whom she had been united by so close a tie. And to any 
virtuous woman what trial could be harder than to acknowledge having 
made an error involving such terrible humiliation ? 

Among the witnesses who spoke positively to the prisoner being 
Arnold Tilh was a man who swore that he had admitted this in 
confidence, adding that Martin Guerre had made him his heir; there 
were two others who deposed on oath that they had recognized him, 
and were on the point of addressing him, when he silenced them by a 
gesture. Then it was proved that the real Martin Guerre was a good 
fighter and wrestler; the accused was neither. Martin Guerre was by 
birth a Biscayan, but the accused only knew one or two words of the 
Basque dialect. Lastly came two whose evidence seemed pretty nearly 
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decisive. The shoemaker whom Martin Guerre formerly employed 
swore that his number was twelve, while that of the prisoner was nine. 
‘Then the uncle of Tilh recognized the prisoner as his nephew at the first 
glance ; the old man burst into tears on seeing him in chains, and this 
involuntary evidence produced a strong impression, the force of nature 
having compelled him to admit what he would certainly have denied in 
cooler moments, as it was an admission which must be the ruin of his 
nephew. 

Here, certainly, was a mass of evidence powerful enough to condemn 
the prisoner, had not that on the opposite side been equally positive, 
and, strange to say, equally convincing! Moreover, these latter 
witnesses had known Martin Guerre from his childhood, and their 
intercourse with him had been of the most intimate description ; while 
the others had, for the most part, only seen Arnold in casual interviews 
at different times. There appears to have been no evidence as to the 
date of Arnold’s leaving his native place. 

We have already seen how firmly convinced the four sisters of 
Martin, together with his two brothers-in-law, were of his identity with 
the prisoner. ‘They persisted in their former statément now. One of 
the strongest witnesses in the prisoner’s favour, though an involuntary 
one, was Pierre himself, who had welcomed him as his nephew at their 
first meeting, and constantly treated him as such, till the quarrel about 
the property. 

As to Bertrande, her conduct could be explained so as to speak for 
instead of against the prisoner. She had spent ten years with her 
husband, and certainly must have known him better than any one ; had 
there been any doubt, any hesitation in her mind, when the prisoner 
claimed her as his wife? had she not lived with him for three years 
since then? And were not all the contradictions in her subsequent 
conduct explained by her fear of Pierre ? 

There were one or two among the witnesses who at first were not 
sure whether the prisoner was their old friend or not, and whom he 
convinced of the fact by reminding them of circumstances which could 
be known only to them and to Martin Guerre. He addressed them all 
by name; to Martin’s intimate friends his manner was warm and cordial, 
to slighter acquaintances more indifferent. Was it possible to suppose 
that the cleverest impostor could play a part so faultlessly, without once 
stumbling or betraying himself? And who could have been his teacher ? 
Kither Bertrande (and she was beyond suspicion) or Martin himself. 
‘The supposition was all but impossible; and how could Martin have 
imbued him with his tastes, his ways of thinking, and all the little 
peculiarities which individualize a character ? 

His remarks on some points of the evidence brought against him 
were telling and to the point. The slight personal dissimilarities between 
him and Martin Guerre which had been commented on, were explained 
by the difference of age. He had grown much stouter in the eight 
years of his absence, which naturally made him look shorter than 
formerly ; he had been a soldier, and had learnt to hold his head up, 
and to correct his old slouching gait. ‘Then there were certain marks 
about Martin Guerre—a peculiar growth of the nail of one finger, a 
scar on the forehead, a “blood-mark” on the left eye—all of which 
were found on the prisoner. 
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There seems to have been no dispute as to the reality 
of these bodily marks, which, therefore, may perhaps be 
considered as less secure proof of identity than is commonly 
supposed. Unless we. are mistaken, more than one of 
the ckaimants to the character of the Dauphin (Louis the 
Seventeenth) had evidence of this sort to show for their identity 
with him. 


His ignorance of the Basque dialect had been noticed; but con- 
sidering that his parents left Biscay when he was only two years old, 
this was easily accounted for, and not a single witness had said that 
Martin had ever been heard speaking Basque before his flight. The 
character attributed to Arnold Tilh ought, he added, to tell strongly in 
his favour; in the three years he had lived with Bertrande, he chal- 
lenged all Artigues to mention one point in which his life had been 
unworthy of the husband of a good and virtuous woman. Surely it 
would be little short of a miracle if a worthless and dissipated man 
could for three years lead a life so opposite to his previous conduct. 

Never was evidence more equally balanced, nor public opinion 
more equally divided. ‘The universal expectation was that a favourable 
view of the prisoner’s case would be taken, not only to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, but out of consideration for two innocent persons, 
Bertrande de Rols, and the child born of her marriage with the prisoner. 
But now a new actor appears upon the stage, a witness and an accuser 
at the same time, another Martin Guerre, the true Martin Guerre of 
Artigues, the husband of Bertrande de Rols, the right man in the right 
place, the real Dromio at last! But the judges had had so much 
trouble with one Martin Guerre, that they were not very charitably 
disposed towards a new one. He was received suspiciously, in spite of 
his wooden leg, which, according to the Rochefort soldier, was one mark 
of the right man, and taken into custody. Certainly things looked odd. 
It was likely enough that any barefaced adventurer possessing the 
requisite wooden leg would try his chance; and might not Pierre 
Guerre, who had staked everything on the ruin of his adversary, and 
seemed in danger, after all, of losing the game, have started this new 
claimant ? 

His first examination rather strengthened the suspicions conceived 
against him. The answers he gave to the questions put to him were, 
indeed, correct enough, and would have been considered altogether 
satisfactory under other circumstances ; but then, the other claimant had 
replied to the same questions more positively and much more minutely. 
The rivals were confronted with each other. The one in whose favour 
a decision had been so nearly given never lost his temper or his self- 
possession, quietly maintaining that the new-comer was an impostor hired 
by his uncle, and that he felt convinced that he should be able, even 
yet, to unmask the authors of so base a conspiracy. He respectfully 
begged permission to question the man himself, and a war of words 
followed, in which the wooden-legged man used language of much 
violence and intemperance, while the other preserved that composure 
which is supposed to proceed from a good conscience. 
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Here, we think, a sagacious judge might have begun to suspect 
the truth in this complicated tangle of evidence. The Martin 
Guerre who had for three years played a part at Artigues must 
have had plenty of time to get up his case, and must have been 
very anxious to get it up perfectly. He was a little too good at 
his answers. The other had had no occasion to refresh his 
memory. A similar remark may be made as to the self- 
possession of the man who was acting a part, as compared to 
the indignation and loss of temper which marked the conduct 
of the rightful claimant. 


It was now resolved to break fresh ground by summoning new 
witnesses. Arnold Tilh had brothers, who were cited to appear in court, 
but neither promises nor threats could prevail on them to do so; and the 
matter was pressed no further, as it seemed positively inhuman to force 
men to give evidence in a case where the life of their nearest relation 
was at stake. There remained the confronting of the new claimant with 
the Guerre family. The eldest sister was the first to enter the court. 
For a minute or two she gazed at him fixedly, while all present looked 
on in breathless excitement; then she threw herself on his breast, 
weeping passionately, calling him by his name, and imploring forgiveness. 
Her brother was not less agitated, and embracing her affectionately, 
freely forgave an error which was shared by the whole village. The 
scene carried conviction to the minds of all. The voice of nature was 
speaking now, as it had done when Arnold Tilh’s aged uncle recognized 
the impostor. The other sisters were equally satisfied that this was 
really their brother; and all the other witnesses, even those who had 
spoken most positively in favour of the accused, unanimously agreed 
that they had been deceived by an extraordinary resemblance ; but that 
this, beyond a doubt, was Martin Guerre at last. And now came poor 
Bertrande’s turn. Every heart felt for the pale, beautiful woman, who 
stood trembling on the threshold, as her eye fell on the stranger, for 
whose appearance she was, of course, entirely unprepared. Her features 
became convulsed with emotion, and with a wild cry she fell at his feet, 
praying with heart-rending sobs to be forgiven. 


One would very much like to know what Bertrande de Rols 
actually said for herself on the occasion. The reporter's account 
is not in harmony with the idea we have formed of the woman. 
We read that, on her knees before her husband, she pleaded 
that it was his sisters who had led her into this frightful error : 
they were so determined to acknowledge the impostor as their 
brother, and she herself so longed for a reunion with her 
husband, that her eyes were blinded, and she rushed into an 
abyss of shame and misery. The villain who had deceived them 
all was clever enough to keep up the delusion and to entangle 
her in a network of deceit, from which it’ was impossible to 
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extricate herself. But when once a doubt had crossed her mind, 
she knew no rest till she had discovered the truth. Did she not 
go before the notary with the soldier? had she not done her 
best to get the impostor. convicted before the judge at Rieux ? 
and when he appealed to a higher court, had she not pushed 
matters on as much as possible? All this seems very evidently 
the drawing up of the reporter. Bertrande never chose her 
words, nor arranged her facts in this way. In that moment of 
bewildered terror which brought her face to face with a judge, 
who must have seemed to her like a visitor from the world of 
spirits, she would have poured out all she had to say pell-mell, 
without order or connection. And it is rather a nice psycho- 
logical question whether, after living for three years in so 
intimate a union with a man, to whom she had _ become 
sufficiently attached to show him marks of sympathy even 
after her entire trust in him had been shaken, a woman’s 
heart could entertain the fierce indignation and desire of 
vengeance which Bertrande de Rols is here supposed to express. 
She had gone before the notary to quict her conscience—but 
her heart would not allow her to make any use of the paper 
he drew up. She became a party to Pierre Guerre’s proceedings 
purely from fear, and then repented and tried to make up for 
what she had done. There was no desire for revenge on the 
father of her child. Impostor as he turned out to be, this 
second husband must have seemed to her the real one, whom 
she had learnt to know at an age when she was more capable 
of a deep affection than in the early days when she was the 
wife of the true Martin Guerre, who after eleven years of 
absence must have become a mere reminiscence of her youth. 
Martin himself took a much darker view of her conduct. 

Her beauty and distress touched all hearts but his; he alone 
remained unmoved. He had easily pitied and forgiven his sisters, but 
to his wife he remained inexorable. He heard her passionate attempt 
at exculpation to the end, but his face was stern, and his voice, when he 
answered her, had a scornful ring in it. ‘ He could neither believe her 
nor forgive her. There might be excuses for his uncle and his sisters, 
but not for her. It was impossible for a wife to mistake a stranger for 
her husband, unless the error were voluntary. She, and she alone, 
was the cause of the misery and dishonour which had befallen his 
house.” 

The judge vainly tried to convince him of his wife’s innocence ; 
nothing could move him. We can only hope that time softened his 
heart to the poor woman, whose trials had been so hard and so 
unmerited. 
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Armold Tilh, whose identity was fully proved, made a confession 
before his death, which explained the motive and told the story of his. 
audacious deception. He and Martin Guerre had been friends and 
companions in arms, and the latter had on various occasions given 
him full information as to his parents, his family, his wife, and his 
property. Arnold had wormed out of him, in his moments of half- 
drunkenness, secret facts known only to Bertrande besides himself, 
and these had given him the command of her confidence. After he 
had received his discharge and returned home, several people addressed 
Arnold as Martin Guerre, some of them being among Martin’s most 
intimate friends. The idea of “accepting the situation” seems first 
to have been taken up as a joke, but gradually, as he succeeded 
beyond his expectation in playing the part, he formed the project of 
doing so in sober earnest, and getting all the advantages possible 
out of it. It became the study of his life. He associated at all times 
and in various places with his comrade’s old friends, and on each 
occasion he drew from them fresh particulars, which he stored in his 
memory for future use, and rubbed up his recollections of what he had 
already heard from Martin, much of which had escaped his memory, 
because at the time he had not formed his guilty plan. So, forewarned 
and forearmed, he arrived at Artigues, where his design prospered 
according to his wishes and beyond his hopes. After his union with 
poor unconscious Bertrande, it was easy enough gradually and com- 
pletely to fill up all gaps in his knowledge of what was supposed to be 
his early life by conversations with her, in which he would seem to be 
trying to revive his recollections of old days, and she, setting him right 
here and helping him out there, became his innocent accomplice and 
instructress in the plot. 

On the 12th of September, 1560, the Parlement of ‘Toulouse 
pronounced its sentence on Arnold Tilh. The first step was to annul 
that of the judge at Rieux, because he had condemned the prisoner 
to be beheaded, a punishment reserved exclusively for those of noble 
birth, and to which so vulgar a criminal as Arnold Tilh had no possible 
right. He was sentenced “to kneel, clothed in his shirt only, barefoot 
and bareheaded, with a rope round his neck and a lighted taper in his. 
hand, at the church door of Artigues, and there to ask pardon of God, 
the King, the magistrates, of Martin Guerre, and of Bertrande de Rolls ; 
thence to be led through the streets, and hanged by the neck before the 
door of Martin’s house, and his body to be burned by the common 
hangman.” According to law, the wretched man’s property was forfeited 
to the King, but the poor child born of his union with Bertrande was, as 
an act of special grace and favour, allowed to inherit it. On the 16th of 
September, Arnold Tilh paid the penalty of his crime. Under the 
gallows erected before Martin Guerre’s door, he once again begged 
pardon of him and his wife with every sign of true contrition and 
penitence. 

It is obvious that in the case of which we have here given am 
outline the impostor enjoyed advantages which gave him chances. 
of success not likely to fall to the lot of ordinary adventurers. 
He bore a very singular personal resemblance to Martin Guerre, 
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whose most intimate confidence he also was able to abuse, as 
we have seen. Bertrande de Rols could hardly think herself 
mistaken when she found that he knew circumstances of the 
most private character, which she could not expect her husband 
to mention, even to his most intimate friend. In any similar 
case in our own day and country, also, a great mass of evidence 
would probably be produced, the counterpart of which is alto- 
gether absent in the case before us. Arnold Tilh would be 
confronted with his brothers, his whole life would be hunted up, 
the period of his intimacy with Martin Guerre would be examined, 
and witnesses who had seen them together, and shared in their 
companionship, would be produced. Martin Guerre’s case, more- 
over, would never be left to rest upon mere personal recognition. 
If such a story as that of Martin Guerre and Arnold Tilh makes 
us very cautious as to trusting our personal impressions as to 
identity when they are not supported by other proofs, it may 
also serve to make us tolerably sure that no case of elaborate 
imposture of the same kind will be able to stand the searching 
ordeal of our courts of justice, and that, on the other hand, no 
true claimant will be ultimately unable to substantiate his own 
identity even in the face of serious presumption and opposing 
evidence. 

















Ox the Pronunciation of Latin. 
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THE attempt which is being made by English scholars to 
abolish the barbarous and national pronunciation which has 
prevailed since the time of the Reformation, has a special interest 
for all who have, for whatever reason, maintained during the last 
three hundred years the Continental method of pronouncing 
Latin. In several of the English public schoqls the old pro- 
nunciation has to some extent lingered on, or at least has left 
some traces ; in Scotland it has been stoutly defended and has 
succeeded in holding its own, in spite of the continual intercourse 
between the two countries. Among Catholics there has never 
been any thought of falling in with the innovation, and they 
have patiently waited until it should have died out under the 
influence of a more liberal and intelligent policy. Sooner or 
later this was almost certain to happen, since the ordinary 
English rendering is unmusical and incorrect, creates very 
unnecessary difficulties to those who are learning Latin and 
to the students of comparative philology, and is a complete 
barrier to any conversation with a learned foreigner if we 
happen to be unable to communicate with him in a modern 
language. Nothing but long-continued prejudice could have 
shut the eyes of cultivated Englishmen for so many years, and, 
in spite of a few staunch Conservatives, who cling to the national 
sounds, the desire for a change is now almost universal. 

But the question becomes less simple when the changes to 
be introduced have to be definitely laid down. Are we to 
attempt to bring back the sounds which Latin bore in the time 
of Cicero or of Virgil, or are we merely to aim at introducing a 
pronunciation which shall be most practically convenient for 
purposes of study and for communication with foreign scholars ? 
Whichever alternative is adopted a number of difficulties present 
themselves. Have we sufficient data for ascertaining the sounds 
of the various letters in the classical age? Is it possible for 
Englishmen to introduce modifications of sound altogether 
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foreign to their language, and far too delicate for their dull ears 
and clumsy tongues? If we are willing to sacrifice correctness 
to convenience, are we to look to Italy or to France or to 
Germany as our future model? Is it possible to combine the 
two desiderata, and to introduce a pronunciation fairly correct, 
and at the same time intelligible to all Continental nations ? 
These are a few of the moot points which arise, and which are 
being warmly discussed at the Universities and elsewhere. It is 
very difficult to answer them satisfactorily, but, at the same time, 
there is fair ground for hoping that the task is not impossible. 
In the present article an attempt is made to explain a few of 
the more important results already arrived at, and to indicate 
a possible solution for some of the questions which at present 
threaten to sever into opposing camps those who are unanimous 
in advocating some change or other. 

First of all it is very necessary to remember that, in spite of 
all our efforts, we never can get beyond a distant approximation 
to the classical sounds as they issued from the lips of the Roman 
orator or poet. If it is impossible for the ordinary Englishman 
to speak French like a Frenchman, in spite of the lessons of his 
childhood and youth, in spite of a continual intercourse with 
Frenchmen throughout his life; if he still, to the very last, can 
produce a very imperfect imitation of the voice and accent and 
articulation of a nation amongst whom he may almost be said to 
live, what hope is there of copying with any success sounds 
which have been silent for 1500 years and more, and some of 
which decayed and disappeared altogether at the break-up of 
the European nations? If we have sufficient data remaining 
to guide us with tolerable certainty in tracing out the leading 
features of the classical pronunciation, there are yet a thousand 
little niceties which no data would be sufficient to establish, and 
which, even were they to be established, we should be unable to 
reproduce. We must, then, under any circumstances, be satisfied 
with something short of absolute correctness, even if our sole aim 
and object is to revert to the ancient sounds, irrespective of the 
usage of modern nations. 

This latter consideration is one which certainly ought not to 
be hastily assumed as the guiding principle of any change. For 
it is an obvious, though a very natural, mistake to look for the 
ancient pronunciation of a language among its linear des- 
cendants. No country in Europe has remained unaffected in 
its language by immigration from without, and Jtaly least of all. 
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No speech of man is free from that sure process of decay and 
disintegration from within which extends to all human things. 
The language of modern Greece would probably be utterly 
unintelligible to A®schylus or Demosthenes, and we have no 
right to assert without definite proof that any of the nations 
descended from the Latin have retained the sounds which were 
prevalent among their ancestors. Yet, at the same time, if we 
have reason to believe, from a comparison of the documents 
of a dead language with the living sounds of one of its modern 
representatives, that there is a fairly close similarity between 
the two, we have a strong presumption for taking the sounds of 
the modern language as our basis for reconstructing the pro- 
nunciation of the tongue now dead. And if, on other grounds, 
we have reason to know that the modern language is generally 
conservative in its character, we have a stronger case still. Now 
on both these grounds Italian has every claim to come forward 
and furnish the basis for our intended reform. It is true that 
the mere local argument is of little or no value, but the 
philological reasons on the same side are of great importance. 
Italian, as represented by the literature of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, differs very little from the Italian of the 
present day. Nay, more, the Latin of the seventh and eighth 
centuries is, as Professor Munro has remarked, very nearly 
identical with the Italian which is spoken to-day in Rome and 
Florence, and though there were doubtless considerable changes 
during the eight hundred years which had elapsed since the days 
of Cicero, yet the language retained its ancient character to a 
far greater degree than we should at first suppose. For these 
reasons we naturally turn to Italian in order to discover whether 
a closer and more careful examination justifies us in choosing 
it as the model which we are, with certain exceptions, to adopt 
in the future pronunciation of Latin. 

But before we go into this question, it is worth while to 
glance at the proposal which has been put forward by a 
committee of the Oxford Philological Society in a Report 
which they have circulated on the subject. This Report is 
likely to commend itself in one point of view to all Englishmen ; 
for it is essentially a compromise between accurate pronunciation 
and that which may in actual practice be easily introduced. It 
accordingly recommends that no attempt be made to insist on 
any sound foreign to the English language, or on any pro- 
nunciation which would give offence to the various Latin- 
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reading nations. The first of these recommendations is one 
of very doubtful utility. It is founded on the hopelessness of 
teaching English boys any new sounds, and seems to regard 
it as a positive objection to any change, that it would train our 
insular ears to appreciate some distinction of sound to which 
we are unaccustomed. This principle is essentially a bad one. 
It would be of the greatest value to the young Englishman to 
become familiar with the minute but real differences of sound 
which in after-life he tries in vain to master. It would enable 
him, while his vocal organs were still pliant, to overcome the 
difficulties of Italian and French and Spanish pronunciation ; 
it would train his ear to take in the niceties of sound to which 
our ordinary ears are so deaf, and his tongue to reproduce 
them—it would, in fact, be a valuable means of education. But 
this is not the main objection to the proposal. It has this 
further drawback, that it is absolutely ruinous to any sort of 
accuracy. There do not exist in the English language sounds 
which represent the various Latin sounds. We are so loose 
and careless, especially in our vowels, that it is a hopeless. 
task to try and reproduce Latin distinctions by English 
equivalents. For instance, we scarcely make any difference 
of sound between the three short vowels a, e, 0, in the first 
syllables of p&pa, delight, polite ; we pronounce é in an elongated 
fashion peculiar to ourselves ; we slur over the last syllables of 
many words in a way essentially English ; we are quite unable 
to recognize the very considerable variation of sound of the 
é in the nominative més and the ¢ in the genitive méntis, and 
our nearest equivalent, viz., the sound of the diphthong az in 
pain or pair respectively, imitates it very imperfectly. 

The second recommendation mentioned above has more to 
be said in its favour. It certainly is desirable to avoid anything 
which would give “intolerable offence” to Continental ears. Yet 
it leads at the same time to a strange inconsistency in the 
Report of the Oxford committee, for while expressing an 
opinion that c and ¢ had always had a hard sound, at least 
in classical times, that Cicero was pronounced Kvkero, and 
scilicet skiliket, and that the ¢ was pronounced in agz in just 
the same manner as in ago, it nevertheless considers it better 
to adhere to the soft sounds which these consonants at present 
bear. So, again, with regard to the v (or rather #, since this 
is the correct mode of writing it in Latin), the Report tells 
that there is reason for identifying its sound with the English w, 
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or something very closely resembling it, that votum was pro- 
nounced wotum, and volvo wolwo, yet it does not propose 
so formidable an innovation, especially as some scholars of the 
first rank dispute the fact. This cautious policy is very justly 
assailed by Professor Munro. If there is to be a reform, it 
must have some distinct basis. It is very unwise to stop short 
of absolute accuracy (as far as it is attainable), if we are 
really to aim at reproducing the ancient pronunciation. It is 
inconsistent to profess to take the language of Cicero as the 
model to be imitated, if we are to make concessions to other 
nations where they have corrupted the ancient sounds. 

Now there seems to be no doubt whatever that in the time 
of Cicero the ¢ was pronounced in almost exactly the same way 
before all the different vowels, and that in the g the variation 
was not a very considerable one. The two,letters naturally 
run hand in hand, since they were originally the same, and 
were not written differently until the time of the second Punic 
war. It seems equally certain that the v (or #) was much 
closer in sound to the English w than to v. It may be worth 
while to bring forward a few of the arguments which are 
adduced in proof of these statements. In considering them we 
must bear in mind two general propositions which are invariably 
true. (1.) That whenever two forms of the same word exist 
side by side, identical in meaning, they are also very intimately 
connected in sound. (2.) That when a root takes to itself 
formative suffixes, it may be within certain limits modified in 
sound, but is never entirely changed so as to be no longer 
recognizable.* Now these two principles at once decide that 
the s sound cannot possibly have belonged to ¢, for if the ¢ is 
pronounced like & in dico, it cannot be pronounced like s in 
dicis ; if vicesimus and vigesimus are different modes of writing 
the same word, they must have been sounded almost alike.t 
The real controversy lies between those who assert a perfectly 
hard pronunciation of the c and g, and those who would modify 
it to some extent after the Italian fashion. The principal 
arguments urged for the former view are the following— 

1. “Greek and barbarian, Goth and German alike, reproduce 

* This last rule is more specially applicable to the consonants in Latin, since they 
have a far greater vitality than the vowels. In Greek the case is reversed, and the 
consonants are assimilated without any difficulty, whereas the vowels are far less 


subject to change. 
+ This argument is fatal to the German as well as the French usage. In Germany 


the g is quite hard, and the ¢ is pronounced before ¢ and # like és. 
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the Latin c by &.” This, argues Professor Munro, is at least 
a strong prima facie evidence of identity or near resemblance, 
Thus, wucia becomes oivzia, Cicero Kinipuy, Volscius Oioroboxiog, 
CCUSUS KFvoos. : 

2. The Romans always expressed the Greek & by c. Thus, 
zidipa becomes cithara, xbabos cyathus, and x4rn cete. 

3. The Romans, who were a “nation of grammarians,” and 
discussed all kinds of minute details of pronunciation, never 
say a word respecting any difference in the sound of ¢ before 
different letters. This argument is considered by Professor 
Munro as the most convincing of all. 

4. Dice, when rapidly pronounced, becomes dic, face fac, 
and duce duc. This would be quite impossible unless the c 
were hard. 

5. All declensions, conjugations, and compounds, bear 
witness to the hardness of c. Vicus becomes in the genitive 
vici, and in the dative vico,; from fpreces, precari is derived ; 
and from cado, occido. In occido the first syllable would be inex- 
plicable unless in the simple c@do the ¢ were hard. 

6. We learn from Cicero that in his day it was the fashion 
to insert an # in several Latin words. This 4 was attached 
to ¢ alike before a, 0, u, and before ¢e, % Quintilian tells us 
that some inscriptions then extant had chorone, chenturiones, 
prechones. Now the # sound could not possibly have been 
inserted after a soft c. 

These arguments certainly establish a very strong, if not 
an unassailable position; perhaps the only fact which can be 
urged with any sort of weight in opposition to them, is the 
change of the Latin ¢ before ¢e and z into a hard z in German, 
cancelli becoming chansella, and macellarius, metzeler. But this 
only proves that in post-classical times the ¢ had become 
altered, and this is sufficiently evident from the sound it bears 
in modern Italian. 

Which course then is to be adopted? Are we to cut 
ourselves off from the rest of Europe by adopting the hard 
¢ and g, because we believe them to have been hard in the 
Augustan era? or are we to be content with the prevalent 
inaccuracy and to retain the clumsy inconsistency of giving an 
entirely different sound to the two letters, which are really 
identical ? Now, aithough we must admit the hardness of both 
the c and g in classical times, yet their degeneracy seems to 
have begun at a very early period. There is a tendency in 
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man to insert after certain letters a spirant or aspirate. Thus 
kind is often pronounced in English yznd, in Greek we 
have xevos and xeveds, in Latin “ingo and tinguo. It was pro- 
bably a somewhat similar change which, during the third or 
fourth centuries after Christ gradually modified the c and ¢ 
and developed them into the present Italian pronunciation. It 
is a degeneracy, we must admit, but the custom of inserting / 
in some words in classical times, perhaps furnishes us with the 
key to its introduction. Probably the influx of foreign nations 
into Italy aided the progress of the change, but yet it seems to 
have been Italian in its origin. We find it in the English Chester 
from castrum, in chapitre from capitulum, in charité from caritas, 
in chaleur from calor, in cheval from caballus, and in many other 
French words. The modified sound may be said to represent 
the early Christian as opposed to the strictly classical pronun- 
ciation, and is at least more correct in ecclesiastical writers, 
even if it is less so in reading Cicero and Virgil. It does not 
belong to Latin at the time of its very best literature, but it 
belongs to it when it became the language of the whole world, 
and completed the conquest which had been already won by 
Roman arms. It represents what we may call cosmopolitan 
Latin. It is a pronunciation which is in one sense more valuable 
for philological purposes, since it is a connecting link between 
the past and the present. It is but a very small departure from 
the speech of the Augustan era. It gives the necessary identity 
(or at all events very close approximation) of sound between the 
cand g, and creates none of the difficulties and inconsistencies 
which result from giving to c the sound of s. In some words it 
is perhaps more correct than the hard pronunciation, for if 
Cicero sounded an & after the ¢ in pulcer, and if centurio was 
sometimes written chenturio, this was at all events a step 
towards the later sounds. And when we consider that it has 
the inestimable advantage of being a living sound existing in 
the living representative of the Latin language, the case for its 
adoption becomes unanswerable ; and it appears surprising that 
a mere antiquarian affectation should be considered as sufficient 
to outbalance the enormous practical advantages which it 
represents. 

We now come to the question of w or v. Here the arguments 
are sufficient to show, at least, a strong probability in favour of 
the w sound. It seems almost impossible, under any other 
circumstances, that si/v@ could have become a trisyllable, or that 
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evolvisse could have found a place in the last half of a pentameter. 
The conclusion is strengthened by various Latin contractions: if 
v is pronounced like w, it is easy to see how zoveram became 
noram, amdvisti amasti, mdvibilis mobilis, prévidens prudens, 
jivenior junior; whereas it is very difficult to account for the 
changes, if it has the sound of v. And when we remember that 
the two letters # and v were always written as wz by the Romans, 
we can scarcely have any doubt that their sound was almost, if 
not quite, the same. Yet, for all this, the identity of pronunciation 
of the v and w is not absolutely certain: it is not at all unlikely 
that the Latins had a sound midway between the two, which never 
exactly corresponded to the English zw, and, in post-classical times, 
lapsed by degrees into a softer sound.* In rendering the v, the 
Greeks sometimes represented it by the diphthong ov (OdodAroupvos, 
Vulturnus; Oiddrnvs, Valens) sometimes by 8. Even as early as 
67 A.D., v and 6 were interchanged, as verver and berbex, and in 
of many the inscriptions they are curiously transposed, vee is 
written for dene, bixit for vixit. In fact, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the case of cand g is repeated here, and that the 
sound was gradually modified from that of zw (or something like 
it) to the present Italian v, the change taking place about the 
same period. The arguments, then, for retaining in practice the 
modified ¢ and g are equally applicable here, and it seems very 
undesirable to introduce, on mere grounds of probability, a sound 
which is unknown to every Continental nation, and which will 
necessarily stamp our reformed pronunciation with as insular a 
character as that which at present prevails.+ It is far better to 
retain the Italian v, rather than to create so needless a barrier 
between ourselves and the rest of Europe. 
Before we turn to the vowels, we must say one word respecting 
Jj. Here there is no doubt whatever the Italian pronunciation is 
correct. In fact, there is in Latin no such letter as 7. In classical 
times, 2 was sometimes a vowel, sometimes a consonant, sounded 
like the English y. It was afterwards lengthened whenever it 
had a consonantal character, and hence arose the 7. On this 
matter, the consent is universal, and the substitution of z for 7 in 


* In some parts of Italy there is a tendency in the present day to substitute v for x 
whenever the latter has a semi-consonantal character. ‘Thus we have heard that xomo 
is pronounced vomo by the Genoese. ; 

+ The fact of the substitution of w for v being an English vulgarism is no argument 
against the introduction of the sound, although, perhaps, it ought to make us a little 
more cautious than we should otherwise be in adopting it. 
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written and printed Latin which is being introduced is likely to 
be useful in establishing the fact of their identity. This will 
altogether preclude the barbarisms of parjete and adjete, and will 
explain the abbreviation of rece for rejice. We will hope that 
it will abolish the fashion of separating z from 7 in Latin 
dictionaries, as it is obviously incorrect to do so. 

The arguments we have adduced for an adoption of the 
Italian pronunciation of the above-mentioned consonants are 
enormously strengthened by an examination of the vowels and 
diphthongs. We have already said that here our English sounds 
are altogether insufficient for any sort of accuracy,‘and we must 
look elsewhere for guidance. Now the Italian language exactly 
reproduces, so far as we can tell, the sounds of the Latin vowels. 
In the Italian amdéa, we have in the first two syllables the Latin 
dand @: in vénti (twenty) and vénto, we recognize the Latin é 
(timére) and & (témére). The short and long 2, to which we cannot 
find any accurate parallel in English, corresponded to the 
unaccented and accented vowel in Italian. The dé and 6, which 
it is hopeless to differentiate by means of English sounds, are 
identical with the é and 0 of féro (a crack), and foro (a court of 
justice) respectively: # with the # of ¢imulo, and # with that of 
tumiulto. In the diphthongs, the advantages of the Italian pro- 
nunciation are still more apparent, since it, more than any 
language in Europe, has preserved to them their true character 
of a rapid successive utterance of the two vowels of which they 
are composed. In aw, the Romans, who derived ercludo from 
claudo, excuso from causa, frustra from fraus, must have retained 
a considerable element of the # sound; in ae the a was almost 
lost in the letter following it. In the few words which contain 
the diphthong ez (ceu, neu, heu, &c.), the same was probably the 
case: o¢ and oe, which were originally identical, were constantly 
changed in Latin into ~, as pana and punio, ploirumus and 
plurimus, menia and munio, a change which would easily ensue 
on a rapid pronunciation of the separate vowels ; in #2, the nature 
of the diphthong is still more obvious, as in cud, huic; in fact, in 
every Latin diphthong we find obvious traces of its being a com- 
bined sound, in which one of the vowels is partly lost in the 
other. Here, therefore, we have the strongest possible reason 
for taking Italian as our model in fixing the Latin sounds, since, 
in every other modern language, the vowels are weakened to a 
far larger extent. 

We might add to these many other arguments which give to 
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Italian a paramount advantage, nay, more, an indisputable claim 
to be our guide in the correct pronunciation of Latin. In 
English we have no dentals strictly speaking ; our dentals are 
really palatals. We pronounce d and ¢ by placing the top of 
our tongue rather against the roof of our mouth than against our 
teeth, and therefore the interchange of the two lettérs is far less 
obvious to us than it would be if we pronounced them after the 
Italian fashion. Sed and set, apud and aput, tllud and illut are 
scarcely distinguishable when the last letter comes strictly from 
the teeth, though in English they differ widely. The double 
sound of the Latin s between two vowels, being sometimes like z, 
as in musa, sometimes like ss, as in causa (caussa), is just what 
we find in Italian, as in cosa and cos?. Besides, the grammatical 
forms of the two languages are so nearly related to one another 
that a very great practical convenience is attained in determining 
the character of particular sounds in Latin. 

These then are the grounds on which it appears far more 
desirable to adopt in its entirety the Italian pronunciation than 
to attempt any compromise or to aim at an impossible accuracy 
on purely antiquarian grounds. We are far more likely to 
approximate to the general character of the Latin spoken by 
Cicero and Horace by imitating as nearly as possible its modern 
representative, about which we cannot well go wrong, than if 
we try to revive the sounds which were not able, even in the 
land of their birth, to hold their own against the ravages of time. 
Not that we shall ever really succeed in reviving them. Even 
at best, the ancient Roman would recognize the old familiar 
tongue far more easily in the language of the Italian than in the 
mixture of clumsy vowels and affected archaisms which British 
enterprize seems likely to produce. 

So far, we have considered the question as it affects Catholic 
and Protestant alike. But yet there is a necessary difference 
in the way in which they regard it. The English Catholic has 
to a certain extent retained throughout the old pronunciation 
which was current before the Reformation. The Protestant, on 
the other hand, has wandered so far away from it, that his 
barbarous and national pronunciation sounds to the Catholic 
like another language. In one way this makes the necessity 
of change far less pressing to the Catholic ; but at the same time 
it greatly facilitates any such change as may be really desir- 
able. Now, if we find that English Catholics are in all the main 
features of their diction at one with other nations, it would 
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certainly be better to avoid any change on minor points, But 
this is not the case. We have gradually been losing our old 
traditions and copying the bad example of our neighbours. An 
Italian priest can barely understand the Latin which is taught to 
English boys at our great Catholic schools. Even those religious 
orders which are most loyal to everything Roman do not, as 
a rule, extend their loyalty to their pronunciation. Few English 
priests, unless trained at Rome, or brought up under the influence 
of those who have been trained there, seem able to throw off 
altogether their national and insular tongue when they are 
reading Latin. The indisputably incorrect sound which is 
given to the « in Deus, or to the first e in remitte, or to 
the first syllable in ‘wus, are instances in point. In the 
choirs of our churches this inaccuracy is still more strongly 
marked. Nor is there at present any uniformity in the pro- 
nunciation of Latin among English Catholics. There are in 
fact three separate usages : the old-fashioned easy-going English 
usage, which approximates more or less to the Protestant pro- 
nunciation ; the French usage, sometimes correct in its vowels, 
but very little better in its consonants, imported into England by 
French priests, or Englishmen educated in France or Belgium ; 
and lastly the Roman usage, which has of late been gaining 
ground in England, but is still rather the exception than the 
rule. Every one must allow that this variation is undesirable, 
and that it would be much better that some definite standard 
should be universally enforced. We have already stated our 
reasons for believing, on mere philological grounds, that the 
Italian or Roman pronunciation is the one which ought to be 
adopted. We might add one reason more, which is quite 
enough, apart from all the rest, to give it a natural preference in 
the minds of Catholics. If Latin is in one sense the language 
of our religion, the common tongue which is heard at every altar 
in the world—if it is the bond of union between all Christian 
nations and peoples—it surely is right and proper that the sound 
which it bears should be that which prevails in the metropolis of 
Christendom. We should be but half Englishmen if we could 
not speak English in our country’s fashion; we can scarcely 
identify our speech with that of our fellow-Christians unless we 
can talk intelligibly the language of our common mother city. 
If the loyal Catholic instinctively turns to Rome for guidance in 
everything connected with his religion, it is but natural that 
Rome should teach him how to speak the language of his faith. 
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Roma locuta est, causa finita est, may be said in a sense of the 
matter before us. 

We have already said that in the great public schools and 
in the Universities of England some change is sure to be 
gradually introduced. It has already begun in Marlborough 
and elsewhere, and is said to be a complete success wherever 
it is tried. The universal consent respecting the absurdity of 
giving to the vowels an English sound, promises that whatever 
action is taken, it will be to a great extent in the right direction. 

The great danger is, that Protestants will merely abolish one 
peculiarity to introduce another, or that they will be so disunited 
among themselves that the movement will fade away and die 
a natural death. At the present moment Oxford is divided into 
two separate parties, or perhaps we should say into three, since 
some of the most eminent men in the University are opposed to 
any change whatever as unnecessary. Of these three parties 
none is entirely agreed with the Cambridge school, who are in 
favour of a more complete reform than commends itself to 
Oxford. Even if uniformity is arrived at, it will probably be 
through some very unsatisfactory compromise, or by the intro- 
duction of a pronunciation utterly different from that of the rest 
of Europe. In the latter case a few enthusiastic purists may 
believe that if England initiates a movement to revive the spoken 
language of Cicero and Virgil, other nations will follow in her 
path. But to imagine that we with our uncouth tongues and 
inferior scholarship can ever lead the way to the descendants 
of the Latins and to the finished scholars of Germany, is an idea 
worthy of the insular spirit peculiar to Englishmen. 

It is said that the Archbishop of Westminster is using all 
his influence in favour of the Italian pronunciation of Latin in 
our churches. Such a line of conduct is without doubt very 
desirable from a philological point of view ; for if the enlightened 
Protestantism of England is seeking for the best means of 
abolishing the retrograde usages of three hundred years, it is 
important that Catholics should be able to point to a common 
standard which they all accept. Such a standard can be found 
only in the language which they learn from Rome. The only 
pronunciation of Latin which will ever hold its own against all 
assailants is that which is supported alike by local tradition, by 
antecedent probability, by practical convenience, and by religious 


feeling. 
R. F.C. 














Fatlure. 
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Tue Lord, Who fashioned my hands for working, 
Set me a task, and it is not done ; 

I tried and tried since the early morning, 
And now to westward sinketh the sun ! 


Noble the task that was kindly given 
To one so little and weak as I— 
Somehow my strength could never grasp it, 
Never, as days and years went by. 
Others around me cheerfully toiling, 
Showed me their work as they passed away ; 
Filled were their hands to overflowing, 
Proud were their hearts and glad and gay. 


Laden with harvest spoils they entered 
In at the golden gate of their rest ; 

Laid their sheaves at the feet of the Master, 
Found their places among the blest. 


Happy be they who strove to help me, 
Failing ever in spite of their aid ! 

Fain would their love have borne me with them, 
But I was unready and sore afraid. 


Now I know my task will never be finished, 
And when the Master calleth my name, 

‘The Voice will find me still at my labour, 
Weeping beside it in weary shame. 


With empty hands I shall rise to meet Him, 
And, when He looks for the fruits of years, 
Nothing have I to lay before Him 
But broken efforts and bitter tears. 


Yet when He calls I fain would hasten— 
Mine eyes are dim and their light is gone ; 
And I am as weary as though I carried 
A burthen of beautiful work well done. 


I will fold my empty hands on my bosom, 
Meekly thus in the shape of His Cross ; 
And the Lord Who made them so frail and feeble 
Maybe will pity their strife and loss. 
R. M. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
WE have promised in a previous paper to consider the evidences 
which geology presents to us of the presence of man upon earth 
at a period anterior to that ordinarily allowed by chronologists. 
These evidences, such as they are, are fully treated in the work 
of Sir Charles Lyell entitled Axtiguity of Man, which exhausted 
the whole question as it stood when the last edition was 
published in the year 1863. It is worthy of note, that though 
the conclusion at which this geologist arrives is hesitating 
and suggestive rather than decisive, and though nothing of 
importance has, as far as we are aware, been added to the 
geological aspect of the question since that time—except that 
the reality of the discovery of human remains has been verified, 
and many additional discoveries of a similar character have 
been made—still the opinion, which was then new and startling, 
has gradually gained ground, until we find writers assuming as 
a thing that needs no further proof, that the period of man’s 
habitation on the earth is to be reckoned in tens of thousands of 
years. 

We have no idea of attempting to fix any precise degree of 
antiquity which it may be allowed to attribute to the human 
race. The question of biblical chronology has already been 
handled by so many authors, who have taken different views 
and consequently arrived at different results, that certainty must 
be looked upon as nearly beyond hope, unless the question is 
decided by authority. And on this head it is sufficient to 
remark, with Bishop Meignan,* that of one hundred and fifty 
systems of chronology which have been proposed the Church 
has never condemned any. It is our sole purpose in these 
pages to investigate the arguments by which it is pretended 
to answer the question on the side of geology. 

We propose to take the arguments adduced by Sir Charles 


* Le Monde et l’ Homme Primitif. 
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Lyell as the basework of our investigations, and shall show in 
what it appears to us that the understructure is weak, and how 
far the conclusions that have since been built thereon seem to 
be unfounded. The geological evidences of the antiquity of man 
may be generally divided into three principal classes. There 
are, in the first place, those derived from human implements 
found in river-gravel, and deposits of loam, usually known as 
the drift. Secondly, those derived from human remains and 
works of art found in caves ; and, thirdly, evidences arising from 
human remains bearing various signs of antiquity found in 
different parts of the world, and not belonging properly to 
either of the other two classes. We propose to consider the 
last in the first place, in order to be able to dismiss them. 

The evidences to which we refer consist of the discovery of 
objects of human workmanship deep in the mud of the Nile, 
in the mounds of Ohio, of human bones in the delta of the 
Mississippi, of the skeleton at Natchez, of the fossil man at 
Denise, of works of art found in peat, in the shell mounds in 
Denmark and other countries, and in the ancient lake dwellings 
of Switzerland, &c. It is important that it should be clearly 
understood that we do not undertake to prove the modern 
character of these remains, and shall consider that we have 
accomplished all that we aim at if we point out that geology 
has not established their claim to any antiquity beyond what is 
ordinarily attributed to the human race; and we think that no 
one will deny that something more than probable arguments are 
required before we admit the 20,000 years of Bunsen, or the 
100,000 suggested by Sir Charles Lyell and accepted as a matter 
of fact by so many of his followers. 

The results of the boring in the delta of the Nile, carried out 
some years ago under the direction of Mr. Horner by Hekekyan 
Bey, at the time of their first publication were most startling, 
and seemed to carry back the antiquity of the Egyptian people 
to a very remote period. Fragments of brick and pottery were 
brought up from great depths: in one case of sixty feet, and 
in another from the surprising depth of seventy-two feet. In all 
no less than ninety-five borings. were made, with the same 
general result. “Pieces of burnt brick and pottery were 
extracted almost everywhere and from all depths,” says Sir 
Charles Lyell, “and in no case did they reach the bottom of 
the alluvial soil.”* Notwithstanding these results, it is now 

* Antiquity of Man, p. 36. 
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generally acknowledged that nothing very remarkable has been 
established by these explorations. We are assured that of. the 
ninety-five borings, above seventy were made at a distance from 
towns and villages; but it is not so certain that they were far 
from the sites of ancient cities. Two only of the borings reached 
the extraordinary depth we have mentioned, and the deepest 
of all, that which reached seventy-two feet, by Lenant Bey, 
was made so close to the river in the parallel of the apex of 
the delta, that Sir Charles Lyell considers it quite possible that it 
may have been made in a former bed of the river now silted up. 
“If the borings of Lenant Bey were made where an arm of the 
river had been silted up, at a time when the apex of the delta 
was somewhat further south, or more distant from the sea 
than now, the brick in question might be comparatively very 
modern.” * 

It has been asserted that brick was not used for building in 
Egypt before the Roman period, but Sir Charles Lyell asserts 
positively, on the authority of Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, 
that this is incorrect, as he has in his own keeping two 
specimens of ancient Egyptian brick of undoubted authenticity. 
It is impossible to question such an assertion.as this, but it is at 
least evident that the use of brick in pre-Roman periods was 
rare, and consequently it is at least remarkable that brick should 
be the article most generally found in the deep borings. As 
we understand from the words of Sir Charles Lyell quoted above, 
“Pieces of burnt brick and pottery were extracted almost 
everywhere.” <A fragment of brick is a bad reckoner ; pottery 
tells a clearer story, as every age has its own form and 
character of ornament, though thése are far from being the 
same in all countries. What, however, is wanting in the 
testimony of one object is in some degree supplied by others, 
and the known modern character of some of the objects 
discovered assists us in our estimation of the probable age of 
those which are doubtful. Thus we are informed that a piece 
of pottery brought up from a depth of eleven feet bore a 
decided Greek ornament; a mosaic from a depth of twelve 
feet is said to be Roman; and a head carved in stone from a 
depth of forty feet is attributed from its style to the time of 
the Ptolemies. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Horner, who first laid the 
details of these explorations before the British public in 

* Antiquity of Man, p. 38. 
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communications to the Philosophical Transactions in the years 
1855—1858, did not himself see the objects brought to 
the surface; and, moreover, that with all due allowance 
to the watchfulness of Hekekyan Bey, who conducted these 
inquiries, and whose English education and acquaintance with 
engineering rendered him so fit a person for the task, still the 
temptation to practise deceit may have been too much to have 
been withstood by Egyptian well-sinkers. We quite agree 
that their corruptibility is well within the bounds of likelihood, 
but we think that scepticism in these matters may be carried 
too far, and we are quite ready to believe that the requisite 
precautions against deceit were taken, and on the whole with 
success, But the great weakness in the whole discovery seems 
to us to be the uncertainty existing as to the rate at which 
the mud of the Nile has been deposited, and as to the exist- 
ence of ancient channels now silted up. M. Rosiére estimates 
the formation of the deposit at less than two and a half 
inches in a century. When we reflect that this signifies less 
than the fortieth part of an inch in a year, and remember what 
are the deposits of rivers in other parts of the world, and that 
the fertility of the soil of Egypt due to this very deposit has 
at all times been proverbial, this estimate appears quite 
incredible. It is generally supposed that in historic times the 
main channel of the Nile has shifted but little, but it is equally 
certain that channels known once to have existed have been so 
obliterated that their former existence has become a matter of 
controversy. It is now known that in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and for a hundred years after, there was an open 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea, and yet this had so 
completely disappeared, that it might yet have been doubtful 
whether it had ever existed, had not Napoleon undertaken to 
restore it, and so discovered traces of the ancient works. A not 
improbable argument also is derived from the name of the 
lake Timra, which signifies “crocodile,” whence it is inferred 
that that lake was once in connection with the Nile, as croco- 
diles could not live in it in its present saline state. The amount 
of sand and rubbish carried into the sea by the Nile is quite 
prodigious. Captain Spratt, R.N., who made a survey of the 
shore of Egypt, tells us that the sand, which is of exactly the 
same character as that of the deserts through which the Nile 
flows, and is evidently derived from that source, overwhelms 
everything, and what is more curious, great quantities of broken 
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pottery, fragments of jars, ancient and modern, and broken bricks 
were scattered on the shore at the highest and lowest surf 
margin. Nothing could better illustrate our supposition. Here 
was, in fact, the débris of.the towns situated along the banks of 
the river. But we need hardly discuss the carrying power of 
the Nile, when we remind our readers that in order to keep 
open a channel of eighteen feet in depth in the river Tyne, it is 
necessary annually to dredge out four million tons of sand, 
which are brought down by that insignificant stream.* 

It must also be mentioned that the principle on which the 
rate of deposit has been calculated is far from trustworthy. The 
almost entire absence of lamination to which Sir Charles Lyell 
refers may be sufficiently accounted for by the continual dis- 
turbance of the surface of the soil which is due to agricultural 
labours. It has generally been assumed after M. Gerard’s 
researches, that the accumulation of mud does not exceed, on 
an average, five inches in a century, but Mr. Horner himself 
tells us that “statements of a mean secular increase of the 
soil over a valley extending five hundred and eighty miles, 
even if it were determined by the most accurate data, can give 
us no information of real value.”+ And again: “To divide a 
depth of sediment above the foundation of a monument by an 
assumed mean secular increase of it over the whole valley, and 
thence to determine, as has been done, the age of the monument, 
is obviously, for the reasons stated, a fallacious inference.”{ In 
another place Mr. Horner tells us, that “there is a constant 
source of irregularity in the amount of deposition at different 
parts of the valley from this cause, that the Nile frequently 
undermines its bank, and a vast quantity of sediment of former 
years falls into the stream.”§ In consequence of this, Mr. 
Horner endeavoured to choose some monuments of known 
antiquity, and thence conclude from the depth of mud about 
them the time required for the deposit. For this purpose 
he selected the famous Obelisk of Heliopolis, which is 
supposed to have been erected two thousand three hundred 
years before our era, from which period down to the year 
1854 we have a period of four thousand one hundred and 
fifty years to account for eleven feet of sand. But he himself 
acknowledges that “entire reliance cannot be placed on this 
conclusion,” as it is uncertain whether the pedestal was raised 


* Nature, pp. 83, 111, vol. i. + Philosophical Transactions, 1858. t Lbid. 
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or not above the level. We shall see that he was not more 
fortunate with respect to the other monument selected by him, 
the platform of the statue of Rameses II., the Sesostris of the 
Greeks. Supposing this King to have begun to reign in the 
year 1394 B.C., we have from about the middle of his reign 
to the year 1854, 3215 years, “and supposing no disturbing cause 
had interfered with what may be termed the normal rate of 
deposition in this /oca/ity, of which there is no evidence, we have 
here a mean rate of increase within a small fraction of an inch of 
three inches and a half in a century.”* But here, in order to 
obtain the nine feet of mud required for this conclusion, he has 
to make an assumption as to the original height of the platform, 
and also to presume that the rate of deposition is constant, 
whereas he tells us in the same paper that it is subject to con- 
tinual variation. But there is a much greater source of weakness 
than this, whence it is that these observations, as Sir Charles Lyell 
tells us, are pronounced by eminent archzologistst as not satis- 
factory, it being well known that such monuments were formerly 
surrounded by mounds, so that the deposit could only have 
commenced after the mounds had fallen into decay. Memphis 
was not destroyed till the year 500 A.D. ; consequently we may 
assume it as certain that the mounds in question were kept 
in repair till that period, otherwise the city would have been 
annually under water. In the year 1851, the inundation rose to 
a height of seventy-eight feet at that place, whence instead of 
three thousand two hundred and ten years, we have less than 
fourteen hundred for this accumulation of nine feet of mud. 

On this subject Mr. Horner writes, in the same commu- 
nication to the Royal Society, “For how long a period the 
river overflowed the adjoining country without any artificial 
check, how much of the alluvial land had been formed before 
the system of embankments was adopted, it is impossible to 
ascertain, but it is evident that the rate at which the soil 
accumulated would be different from what it became when the 
water was no longer allowed to flow in its natural course.” It 
seems a little astonishing that any great importance should ever 
have been attached to discoveries made under circumstances 
of so much confessed uncertainty. Our conclusion, then, is that, 
as far as Egypt is concerned, nothing has been added to our 
previous acquaintance with the antiquity of its history. The 
building of the Great Pyramid may be placed at the date of 

* Philosophical Transactions, p. 74. + Antiquity of Man, p. 38. 
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2400 years B.C., and there may have been many changes. in the 
bed of the stream, and great alteration of surface, since that time. 

We have already on a former occasion noticed the mounds 
of the basin of the Mississippi, but we confess that, the more we 
consider them, the more we are filled with astonishment at the 
magnitude of these mysterious monuments of a people that has 
passed away. It is not our intention here to describe them. 
This is done fully by Professor Wilson,* and the objects dis- 
covered in them are described in detail by Mr. Stevens,+ as well 
as by the original explorers, Messrs. Squier and Davis, in the 
publications of the Smithsonian Institute. To challenge interest 
in this subject, it will be quite sufficient to state that they are 
found from the upper waters of the Ohio to the Gulf of Florida, 
and from the eastern water-shed of the Mississippi Valley to the 
Rocky Mountains ; that in the State of Ohio alone their number 
is between eleven and twelve thousand, many being of very large 
size. Of an ancient work of defence called Fort Hill, Professor 
Wilson writes—“ Along the whole edge of the hill a deep ditch 
has been cut, and the materials taken from it have been piled up 
into an embankment rising from six to fifteen feet above the 
bottom of the ditch. In its whole extent the wall measures 
eight thousand two hundred and twenty-four feet, or upwards of 
a mile and a half in length, and incloses an area of forty-eight 
acres, now covered with gigantic forest trees.”? Of another, called 
Fort Ancient, he says—“It is walled by a range of embank- 
ments, measuring at the most accessible points from eighteen to 
twenty feet high, and extending altogether to a length little 
short of four miles, besides detached mounds, parallels, and 
overlapping curtain walls.” The number of cubic yards of this 
excavation are estimated by Professor Locke, of Cincinnati, at 
628,800. And Mr. Squier tells us that a collection of mounds, 
surrounded by an embankment of three miles in length, to which 
the name of Clark’s Work has been given, must have required 
not less than three million cubic feet of earth for their compo- 
sition. The mound of Cahokea, in Illinois, is stated to be 
seven hundred feet \ong, five hundred feet wide at the base, and 
ninety feet in height. Its solid contents have been roughly 
estimated at twenty millions of cubic feet,§ which, as Sir 
Charles Lyell remarks, is more than one-fourth of the bulk of 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt. It is impossible, from the sight 


* Prehistoric Man, ch. x., seq. + Flint Chips. + Prehistoric Man, pp. 210—213. 
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of these remains, not to be filled with the idea of large popu- 
lations of settled habits, and, in every probability, of agricultural 
pursuits ; and it is also impossible not to see that a long period 
must have elapsed since these plains were first inhabited, these 
vast works raised, and then abandoned till the forest again took 
entire possession of the soil, and not a tradition remained to tell 
who these people were, whence they came, or whither they are 
gone. Nevertheless, Mr. Squier thinks that these mounds may 
have been formed by a comparatively small population, and that 
their great number may be owing to the roving and unsettled 
habits of the race. If this is to be accepted, it need hardly be 
said that the idea of their having been skilled in agriculture must 
be abandoned. 

We are also of opinion that it is gratuitous to assert that the 
antiquity alluded to must have been very extreme, and we cannot 
but think that our eminent geologists have taken too much for 
granted on this subject. Sir Charles Lyell tells us that “General 
Harrison, President in 1841 of the United States, who was well 
skilled in wood-craft, has remarked, in a memoir on the subject, 
that several generations of trees must have lived and died before 
the mounds could have been overspread with that variety of 
species which they supported when the white man first beheld 
them. . . When they were forsaken, the ground, like all newly- 
cleared land in Ohio, would for a time be monopolized by one 
or two species of tree, such as the yellow locust and the black or 
white walnut. When the individuals which were the first to get 
possession of the ground had died out one after another, they 
would, in many cases, instead of being replaced by the same 
species, be succeeded (by virtue of the law which makes a 
rotation of crops profitable in agriculture) by other kinds, till at 
last, after a great number of centuries (several thousand years, 
perhaps), that remarkable diversity of species characteristic of 
North America, and far exceeding what is seen in European 
forests, would be established.”* Here Sir Charles Lyell leaves 
us. But we confess we think the question requires some further 
investigation at this point before we can accept the many 
thousand years which we are left to imagine. 

The remarks of General Harrison are given in more detail by 
Sir J. Lubbock.f We have no doubt to throw upon the gallant 
General’s experiences. We are quite certain he has seen, as he tells 
us, the yellow locust covering the once-cleared ground of his own 
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farm ; but we are not so sure about his theories as to the rotation 
of the crops. We are not sceptical as to the successive growth 
of different kinds of trees where nature holds absolute sway over 
a country, and step by step prepares the soil for higher purposes; 
just as the Scotch firs planted fifty or sixty years ago in Surrey 
are transforming the soil by their deposits and by the action of 
their fibres; but it does not follow that when a land has been 
long under cultivation, and every trace and germ of former 
growth eradicated, the process should begin again from the 
beginning. There seems not only to be a want of an object in 
nature for such a course, but a want of a cause to produce it. 
No one, we think, will deny that trees spring, like the thistles in 
our own fields, either from germs pre-existing in the soil, or from 
seeds wafted by the wind or carried by birds from the nearest 
forests. We have no knowledge how long germs of life may 
remain buried in the earth, but we contend that it is at least 
probable that in a country only partially cleared, as we may 
presume that of the mound-builders to have been, the seeds of 
the neighbouring forest may have been the true source of the 
trees that have sprung up over the graves of the departed race. 
Sir John Lubbock, who will not be accused of a tendency to 
shorten the period of man’s dwelling on the earth, after making 
allowance for the period required for the mound-builders to 
ascend from the state of barbarism to that of accomplished 
agriculturists—an allowance which, it will be understood, we 
deem quite unnecessary—and taking into account a period of 
subsequent occupation by other tribes, during which it is con- 
jectured that the surfaces of the sacred mounds were, in some 
cases, cultivated before the forest again took possession of the soil, 
sums up all with these words, “ But even if we attribute to these 
changes all the importance which has ever been claimed for them, 
they will not require an antiquity of more than three thousand 
years. I do not deny,” he adds, “that the period may have been 
very much greater; but in my opinion, at least, it need not be 
greater.”* Sir Charles Lyell tells us, on the authority of a 
Dr. Hildreth, that a tree had been cut down on one of these 
mounds, whose trunk displayed eight hundred rings of annual 
growth ; and we read that the Fort Hill earthwork already men- 
tioned is now covered with gigantic forest trees. ‘One of them, 
a chesnut,” says Professor Wilson, “measured twenty-one feet, 
and an oak, though greatly decayed, twenty-three feet in circum- 
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ference, while the trunks of immense trees lay around, in every 
stage of decay.”* Still Messrs. Squier and Davis limit their 
estimate of the antiquity of this work to the assertion that it 
must be “considerably more than a thousand years.” + 

With respect to the argument from the growth of trees, we 
believe we are not wrong in asserting that the number of rings is 
a deceptive test, and that sometimes more than one is formed in a 
year. Grindon, in his 7vees of Old England, says that usually but 
one is formed ina year. But the Rev. C. Johns, in his Forest Trees 
of Britain, has the following—“ Each of these layers having been 
deposited during the growing season of a single year, there will 
be little difficulty in fixing the age of. the tree, provided that it 
has not been checked by transplantation, and that it has been 
subjected to a climate where the termination of one year’s growth 
and the beginning of the next have been well defined by the 
intervention of winter as a period of rest. In hot climates, trees 
experience no season of perfect cessation from growth, and when 
this is the case, the annual rings are so confused as to permit no 
certain criterion of age. The same may be said of trees of great 
antiquity, for in these also the annual circles are often imperfectly 
defined.” } Nothing is more difficult to ascertain than the age of 
trees, for the simple reason that they are of no interest when they 
are young, and the chances of their surviving are too small to 
make it worth while keeping a record. In some cases, however, we 
have certain indications. The cedar of Lebanon was not intro- 
duced into this country till the year 1683. And yet, within eighty 
years, there was a cedar growing at Chelsea which was nearly 
twelve feet in girth. We have ourselves seen a specimen which had 
not been planted more than thirty-five years, which must have 
been near three feet in diameter where the branches left the stem. 
The silver fir has been known to attain the height of a hundred 
feet in Scotland in a period of seventy years. It is true we are 
here speaking of quick-growing trees, but we are also speaking 
of the lifetime of a single man. There is an oak tree in Windsor 
Forest, which, according to tradition, saw the days of our first 
William. If we give it an age of two hundred years at that time, 
it would be now little more than a thousand years old ; but it is 
thirty-seven feet in circumference, and has no rings to be counted, 
for the hand of time has hollowed out the trunk from the core to 
the bark. We think we have said enough on this subject; but 
we must mention one more instance. The Totworth chesnut in 
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Gloucestershire is mentioned by Strutt in his Sylva Britannica 
as “ probably the largest, as well as the oldest now standing in 
Britain. It is now fifty feet in circumference. It was used asa 
‘signal boundary of the manor of Totworth in 1135 ;’” and sup- 
posing it to have been then in its prime, which Mr. Strutt 
considers may be taken to be about the three-hundredth year 
of its growth, this immense tree will not have an age of above 
one thousand years. We must add that Mr. Lapham does not 
consider the age of the largest trees in the forests of America to 
be greater than five hundred years.* 

Closely connected with the arguments which we have been 
discussing are those connected with the discovery of human relics 
in the mud of the Mississippi, near New Orleans. The delta 
formed by this great river in the course of ages is an immense 
alluvial plain, extending over an area of 30,000 square miles, 
and in many places containing a depth of two hundred feet of 
sedimentary matter. Sir Charles Lyell estimates the period 
required for the formation of this vast deposit as probably 
exceeding 100,000 years. It is quite obvious that this can be 
nothing but a conjecture, for the rate at which the deposit is 
formed cannot be determined exactly in any one place, and if it 
could, it would still be uncertain whether it were everywhere 
uniform, or rather it would be quite certain that it must vary with 
every local circumstance of current, confinement of the channel, 
obstacles to the flow of the stream, and the like. And it must be 
quite evident that this must vary from year to year with the 
ever-varying influences of climate, decrease of timber in the 
country, and so on. It follows that when we are told that the 
delta has required so many years for its formation, or that it 
grows at the rate of so many inches in a century, we are meant 
to believe that rivers always carry down the same amount of 
mud, or that they always silt up at the same rate, notwith- 
standing the ever-varying conditions of rains and snows, of 
storms and torrents, of impenetrable forest, or of cultivated 
field. That is, we are required, in the first instance, to make 
a gratuitous assumption as to the facts on which the whole 
argument rests—an assumption which no careful reasoner 
would allow on any other subject matter—and, in the second 
instance, to build upon this assumption an important conclusion, 
in which adventurous theorists are to triumph as “scientific.” 
Sir Charles Lyell, speaking of the neighbourhood of New 
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Madrid, says, “Owing to the destructible nature of the yellow 
loam, every streamlet over the platform has cut for itself, in its 
way to the Mississippi, a deep gulley, or ravine, and this 
erosion has of late years proceeded with accelerated speed, 
ascribable in some degree to the partial clearing of the native 
forest, but partly, also, to the effects of the earthquake of 
1811-12. By that convulsion, the region round Natchez was 
rudely shaken and much fissured. One of the narrow vales 
near Natchez, due to this fissuring, is now called the Mammoth 
ravine. Though no less than seven miles long, and in some 
parts sixty feet deep, I was assured by a resident proprietor, 
Colonel Wiley, that it had no existence before 1812.* 

This description does not favour the idea of a uniform deposit 
of a few inches in a century, and is worthy of note, also, for its 
bearing on the question of the excavation of valleys generally. 
In the year 1846, excavations were made in this alluvial deposit, 
for the purpose of erecting gas works, near the city of New 
Orleans. In this excavation, at the depth of sixteen feet, and, 
to use the magniloquent expression of Mr. Dowler, who is the 
authority for the discovery, “beneath four buried forests super- 
imposed one upon the other,” were found some charcoal and a 
human skeleton, to which the same gentleman attributes an 
antiquity of 50,000 years.f The words of Mr. Dowler are too 
high-sounding not to have attracted attention, and they are 
quoted as they stand by Professor Wilson,t and referred to 
Sir John Lubbock ;§ by both, however, with some signs of 
incredulity, in which we must add, Sir Charles Lyell joins, at 
least, as far as regards “the chronological calculations,” upon 
which his estimate of the antiquity is based. For ourselves, we 
are disposed to look on Mr. Dowler asa poet. He had in view 
the rotation of crops, to which General Harrison alluded, and 
for which, when applied to trees, there may be a real founda- 
tion, at least in some countries ; but, unfortunately, we are told 
that these trees were all cypresses, so the application of the 
theory is lost. We need say nothing of what seems to us to be 
the absurdity of speaking of four successive forests packed upon 
each other, within sixteen feet of the surface. And we need add 
nothing to what we have already said as to the rapid growth of 
trees ; but we may say that the simple truth put into unvarnished 
language seems to be that, in making the excavation, they found 
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stumps of cypress trees, still rooted in the ground, at four different 
elevations, differing, manifestly, at most, but a very few feet from 
each other, since all, with surface-soil included, were contained in 
a vertical section of sixteen feet. Whether the trees had been 
cut down by successive generations, as the mud gradually gained 
upon the swamps, or had fallen by their own decay, we are not 
distinctly told ; but Sir Charles Lyell tells us that, in many 
sections which he saw, he observed erect stumps standing with 
their roots attached, buried in strata at different heights, one over 
the other. He also saw cypresses which had been cut through, 
exhibiting many hundred rings; but he evidently refers to 
sections and trees altogether different from those which Mr. 
Dowler’s description has rendered famous. 

Most of our readers have heard of the human bone found at 
the foot of a cliff, surmounted by sixty feet of loam, at Natchez, 
not far from Vicksburgh, on the Mississippi. We shall only say 
with regard to this discovery, that Sir Charles Lyell does not 
consider that there is any evidence as to the depth at which it 
was buried, nor whether it is contemporaneous with the bone of 
a mastodon found near it, and considers that no greater age can 
be attributed to it than to the implements found in the Somme.* 
Professor Wilson speaking of this and the discovery at New 
Orleans and other similar ones, says, “ Evidence of this nature 
requires to be used with modest caution;” and he adds, 
“ Antiquaries of Europe having found tobacco-pipes of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries alongside of pottery and 
other undoubted remains of Roman art, have hastily antedated 
the use of tobacco to classic times. On equally good evidence 
it might be carried back to those of the mastodon, as the 
discovery of a similar relic has been recorded at the depth 
of many feet in sinking a coal-pit at Misk, in Ayrshire.”+ 
Speaking of this case, Sir John Lubbock remarks, on the 
authority of Sir Charles Lyell, that it is quite possible that 
the Natchez relic may have been derived from one of the Indian 
graves, which are very numerous in that locality; and sums 
up his notice of this, and other similar discoveries, including 
Mr. Dowler’s skeleton and some remains found in calcareous 
conglomerate in Florida, with these words—“ None of these 
cases, however, can be regarded as entirely conclusive, and 
even if on @ priori grounds, the idea seems probable, there 
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does not as yet appear to be any conclusive proof that man 
existed in America with the mammoth and mastodon.”* 

It might be expected here that we should make some 
reference to the celebrated human fossil of Guadaloupe; but 
it must have struck every one that has read Sir Charles Lyell’s 
elaborate treatise on the evidence of man’s antiquity, that he 
does not even make allusion to it. The fact is, it is now well 
understood that what created so great a sensation on occasion 
of its first discovery, is now acknowledged to be of compara- 
tively very modern date. “More careful investigation,” says 
Professor Wilson, “proved the rock to be a concretionary 
limestone, formed from the detritus of corals and shells. The 
skeletons are probably by no means ancient, even according 
to the reckoning of American history.” + 

It will not be necessary for us to dwell at any length upon 
the discovery of the fossil man at Denise, near Le Puy. Sir 
Charles Lyell has shown that it adds nothing to our knowledge 
already acquired as to the antiquity of the human race.{ The 
skeleton was found in a light volcanic tufa, formed by a shower 
of mingled steam and clay, due to one of the later eruptions of 
the volcanoes of Le Velay. Now, as this deposit extends almost 
to the present level of the river, it is quite evident that its origin 
is subsequent to the scooping out of the valley. The alluvium of 
the district, which was deposited before the human bones were 
buried in the ashes of the volcano, contains bones of the elephant, 
as well as others with which we are familiar from the researches 
in the drift, but nothing of more ancient date. We may therefore 
pass on to other matters. 

It is well known that, in many places, fossil bones and works 
of art have been found embedded in peat, in such circumstances 
as to give occasion to some persons to attribute to them very 
extreme antiquity. Much discussion has already taken place as 
to the age of the objects found in peat, and the question has 
turned in great measure upon the rate at which this substance 
grows—a question which, as we shall see directly, is still 
involved in great obscurity. The most remarkable deposits of 
peat, and at the same time the most interesting, on account of 
the remains that have been found in them, are those of 
Denmark. Towards the bottom of these beds are found large 
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trunks of Scotch fir, sometimes as much as three feet in 
diameter, whereas, higher up, as though of posterior growth, is 
found the sessile variety of the guercus robur, and higher still the 
pedunculata with the alder, birch, and hazel. We are told that 
the Scotch fir has never been in historic times a native of 
Denmark, and that even the oak is now giving way to the beech, 
which is becoming the prevailing tree in that country. It has 
been said that the age of stone coincided with the period of the 
Scotch fir, that of oak with the period of bronze, and the age of 
beech with that of iron. It need not be said here that it is 
impossible to determine any such facts with precision. What, 
however, is of interest in our present investigations is that very 
large quantities of bronze instruments have been taken out of 
the peat from different depths, and that M. Seenstrup is said to 
have taken, with his own hands, a flint implement from beneath 
a buried trunk of pine. Again, in the valley of the Somme 
there is a bed of peat overlying the gravel at the bottom of 
the river, which must have been deposited since the valley was 
cut out. 

If it could be proved that the period required for the 
formation of peat was very great, it would of course add 
greatly to the antiquity of objects which had fallen into the 
stream ages before the bed on which the peat rests had been 
excavated. M. Boucher de Perthes calculated, upon data which 
Sir Charles Lyell himself hesitates to admit, that the peat in the 
Somme, which is in some parts thirty feet in depth, increases at 
the rate of three centimetres, or under four-tenths of an inch, in 
a century. Our readers may well be astonished at the acquisition 
of such minute results on such a subject. Sir Charles Lyell tells 
us that workmen engaged in cutting peat say that it never grows 
again, and from this he concludes that the growth must be very 
slow indeed, so as to be quite imperceptible to the unscientific. We 
believe we can show that these gentlemen are arguing upon a 
wrong basis, and are not altogether consistent with themselves. 
The formation of peat is nothing more than the carbonizing of 
the lower portion of the stem of certain plants, while the upper 
portion continues to grow. Now this takes place especially with 
particular classes of plants, and in Europe, to a great degree, 
with several kinds of mosses. All other plants growing in the 
same place, and also other vegetable substances accidentally 
introduced, assist in the formation of a peat moss, which 
becomes more and more compact in the lower part as the 
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depth and consequent weight of the superincumbent mass 
increases. 

Mr. Darwin, in his Voyage of a Naturalist, describes the 
remarkable abundance of peat in the Antarctic Islands, Tierra 
del Fuego, the Chonos Archipelago, &c. Our readers will be 
glad to read the description which this really eminent naturalist 
gives of the formation of this substance. Speaking of the last- 
mentioned islands, he says—“ Every patch of level ground is 
covered by two species of plants—astelia pumila and donatia 
magellanica—which by their joint decay compose a thick bed of 
elastic peat. . . . Fresh leaves are always succeeding one to 
another round the central tap root ; the lower ones soon decay, 
and in tracing a root downwards in the peat, the leaves yet 
holding their place can be observed passing through every stage 
of decomposition, till the whole becomes blended in one confused 
mass. . . . These plants, though possessing a very close resem- 
blance to the English species of the same genera, are different. 

In the Falkland Islands, almost every kind of plant, even 
the coarse grass which covers the whole surface of the land, 
becomes converted into this substance. Scarcely any situation 
checks its growth ; some of the beds are as much as twelve feet 
thick, and the lower part becomes so solid when dry that it will 
hardly burn.” * 

No one on reading these lines would expect to be told that 
peat increases at the rate of less than half an inch in a century. 
And yet Sir Charles Lyell tells us, on the authority of peat- 
cutters, that cavities cut in peat are not filled up for many years. 
Of course they are not, any more, as Dr. Kirk very well says,t 
than the excavations of our coal-mines, for this simple reason— 
that when the surface, which comprises all that is living in the 
plant, is removed, there remains nothing more than a mass of 
carbonized vegetable matter, which has neither growth nor life in 
it, and bears a close analogy to a coal-bed, into which, in all 
probability, it will one day be changed, when the superin- 
cumbent deposits of ages have pressed it into a compact 
mass. 

Sir Charles Lyell tells us, in his Principles,t that “the 
overthrow of a forest about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, gave rise to a peat moss in Loch Broom, in Ross-shire, 
where, in less than half a century after the fall of the trees, the 


* Voyage of Researches. New edition, 1870. + Age of Man, p. 68. 
t¢ Cited by Dr. Kirk, p. 76. 
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inhabitants dug peat.” In the same work he mentions a Roman 
road, which has been found buried beneath eight feet of peat. 
Assuming that the peat would not have been allowed to grow 
upon the road till after the Romans had left the country, we 
may estimate the age of the peat in this last case as about 1,200 
or 1,300 years, which would give us from eight to nine inches 
in a century ; and this would include the time required for the 
suitable plants to obtain a footing on the hard road, for the 
formation of a swamp, &c. It seems to us, also, not unlikely 
that the thirty feet of peat spoken of in the Somme may occur 
only in a few places, where depressions of the bed of the river 
have been filled up by wreck, and thus formed a basin very 
suitable for the rapid growth of peat, as in the case of the forest 
in Ross-shire above alluded to. Sir Charles Lyell tells us that, 
at the mouth of the Canche, which flows into the sea near the 
embouchure of the Somme, the peat is only three feet in 
thickness.* It need hardly be remarked that this adds 
considerable weight to the supposition that thirty feet does 
not represent the average growth in the locality, but is the con- 
sequence of the property belonging to peat of seeking its own 
level, combined with the irregularity of the bottom. 

Of the moving power of peat we have ample testimony from 
Sir Charles Lyell himself. In the work so often cited, speaking 
of the Cranoges, or lake fortifications in Ireland, he says—“ The 
depth of overlying peat affords no safe criterion for calculating 
the age of the cabin or village, for I have shown, in the 
Principles of Geology, that both in England and Ireland, within 
historical times, bogs have burst and sent forth great volumes of 
black mud, which has been known to creep over the country at 
a slow pace, flowing somewhat at the rate of ordinary lava 
currents, and sometimes overwhelming woods and cottages, and 
leaving a deposit upon them of bog-earth fifteen feet thick.” We 
cannot understand how Sir Charles Lyell has failed to suggest 
the application of the principle here laid down to the peat in the 
Somme and in Denmark. M. Seenstrup has calculated the age 
of the peat-bogs in the last-named country at 6,000 years. We 
could easily grant this figure, but we think we have shown that 
there is no solid ground upon which to base any estimate as to 
its growth. We may add that Voigt himself says emphatically— 
“Jusqu’ici rien ne nous autorise 4 déterminer la moyenne de 
l’accroissement de la tourbe, car les calculs faits dans ce but ne 

* Antiquity of Man, p. 109. + Lbid., p. 32. 
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reposent que sur des fondemens trés peu certains.”* It is even 
asserted that, in the valleys of Friesland, excavations to the 
depth of six feet have been again filled up within thirty years, 
which would give us a period of 200 years, instead of 30,000, 
which is M. Boucher de Perthes’ estimate of the period during 
which the peat of the Somme has been forming.f We think 
our readers will see how completely the argument of the 
antiquity of man drawn from deposits of peat breaks down 
when submitted to close examination. 

We shall not dwell upon the lake habitations, or Pfahlbauten, 
as they are called. They are full of interest, but have had their 
counterpart in various ages, from the time of Herodotus, who 
describes at some length a people living in similar habitations on 
Lake Poenia about 500 B.C., down to the Papoos of New Guinea 
of our own time. We find in them various degrees of civilization, 
from the stone to the bronze, and even the beginning of the iron 
period. Several animals, now almost extinct in Europe, were 
then not uncommon—the beaver, for example, the bear, the 
aurochs, the urus, the elk, are all represented; and it is interesting 
to know that of fifty-four species, remains of which are here 
found, the urus alone has entirely disappeared. It is also 
important to note that what we have other reasons to consider 
the more ancient fauna, coincided with the lower state of 
civilization, as represented by the implements that remain 
there. Where stone implements prevail, the beaver and the 
elk appear, which are not found in those sites in which metal 
was common. The aurochs also appears to have died out 
in Switzerland as bronze came into use. The mammoth and 
reindeer are nowhere found, which gives us a probable reason for 
assigning to these habitations a date later than that of the cave 
dwellings in France. As to the degree of antiquity to be assigned 
to their construction, we can only say here again, that there is no 
evidence. Some efforts have been made to fix a date, but it can 
only be said of them, in the words of Sir Charles Lyell, that they 
are “confessedly imperfect,’ though they appear to him to be 
full of promise. 

The pile village of Chamblon, on the lake of Neufchatel, is 
about twice as far from the water at the present day as the 
Roman town of Ebruodunum, and this gave M. Troyon a basis 


* Cited by Reusch. Le Bible et la Nature, p. 568. 
+ Leonhard, Géologie, iii. Cited by Reusch, p. 596. 
t Antiquities, p. 27. 
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for calculation, according to which he gives three thousand three 
hundred years as the age of the settlement. In the same way, 
the Convent of St. John, near the lake of Bienne, is known to 
have been built about the year 1100; it is now a considerable 
distance from the water, and the remains of a lake dwelling at 
Pont de Thiele are so much further off, that certain Swiss 
archeologists attribute to it an antiquity of more than six 
thousand years. We shall state very briefly the weakness of 
this argument. In the first place it assumes that the silting up 
of a lake always advances at the same rate; we have already 
shown that this cannot be assumed. It must also. be obvious that 
the shallower parts near the shore would be much more quickly 
laid dry than those more removed from the water’s edge. It is 
also to be remembered that there is at the same time a constant 
lowering of the level of the lake, due to the gradual excavation 
of the outlet, which may have taken place much more rapidly 
when the streams were fuller and floods more frequent. It is 
enough to show that the calculation is full of uncertainty, and 
this we think we have abundantly done.* Another calculation 
has been based on the objects discovered in making a railway 
cutting through the delta of the Tiniére, a little stream which 
flows into the lake of Geneva. It appears that at the depth of 
four feet Roman tiles and a coin were found, at the depth of 
ten feet unvarnished pottery and a pair of bronze tweezers, and 
at nineteen feet rude pottery and a human skeleton, &c., were 
discovered. Upon these data, M. Morlot bases the following 
results. Assuming the Roman remains to have an antiquity of 
sixteen or eighteen centuries, he gives to the bronze relic one of 
from three thousand to four thousand years, and to the human 
skeleton one of from five thousand to seven thousand years. It 
is needless to point out that here again, as everywhere else in 
these investigations, the middle term of the argument is wanting. 
We have no fixed rate of deposit by which to calculate and to 
assume that the increase of mud has gone on uniformly for seven 
thousand years at the same rate at which it has taken place since 
the Roman occupation, and then to found serious arguments on 
a grave subject appears to us not far from preposterous. 

We feel that we are overstepping the space allowed us, and 
have yet much to say ; but we cannot pass the arguments drawn 
from the Danish kj6kkenméddings, or refuse heaps, without a 
few observations. This can, however, be done in a very few 


+ See Dr. Kirk’s Age of Men, p. 92. 
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words. It is understood that these mounds, which are nothing 
but heaps of the refuse from human habitations, are found in 
considerable numbers along the old coast line in Denmark, and 
in some other countries. They contain large quantities of shells, 
which are, no doubt, the remnants of the simple repast of the 
early inhabitants. The fish represented by these remains are 
entirely of existing species, but are either not found now in the 
Baltic, except quite at the entrance, or, if they are still found 
there, are of diminished size. From this it is argued that the 
water of the Baltic must at that time have been more impreg- 
nated with salt, and, consequently, that some great physical 
change must have taken place. But we think we may answer the 
objection, by quoting a few words from Sir Charles Lyell himself, 
“Even in the present century,” he writes,* “the salt waters have 
made one irruption into the Baltic by the Lymfiord, although 
they have been now again excluded. It is also affirmed that 
other channels were open in historic times which are now 
silted up.” We are at a loss to understand why we should have 
recourse to an extreme antiquity for a result which is thus easily 
accounted for almost in our own day. The bones of animals, it 
may be added, which have been found in those mounds are 
entirely of species known to have inhabited Europe in historic 
times. The mammoth, the rhinoceros, and even the reindeer, 
are entirely absent. 

We have now to turn to the remains of men which have been 
discovered in caves. We shall be obliged to treat this part of our 
subject briefly, partly because our space is limited, and partly 
because the data are scanty and vague. The geological question 
turns entirely upon the period of time that must be allowed to 
have elapsed since streams could have flowed through caves, in 
which human remains have been deposited by the action of 
water, and for the accumulation over these remains, however 
they may have been gathered into the caverns, of a hard cake 
of stalagmite, such as is sometimes found to cover them. It 
appears, then, that the evidence is of two sorts ; first, that drawn 
from remains which have evidently been carried by water into 
the caves, and which show that.man was already on the scene 
when the configuration of the country still allowed streams to 
flow through them ; and secondly, from remains or works of man 
which are found buried beneath a hard coating of stalagmite, the 
formation of which must be posterior to them, in whatever way 
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the relics were brought into the cave. We have said that our 
evidence is scanty ; not that little has been adduced, for the 
number of facts that have been gathered by Schmerling in Liége, 
and later by Messrs. Christy and Lartet, in France, to say 
nothing of the explorations in our own country, is very great, 
but the facts which bear directly on the degree of antiquity 
are rare, and though Sir Charles Lyell treats this subject pro- 
fessedly, we have failed to find in his assertions the distinct 
bearing on the case which we should have expected. It is 
abundantly proved from the discovery of the cave of Aurignac, 
and those of the Dordogne, that the men who frequented them 
were contemporaries of the mammoth, the cave bear, the rein- 
deer, and other animals, either entirely extinct, or long since 
driven from these countries ; but there is as yet nothing to show, 
as we have already seen, that any great lapse of time was 
required to produce the extinction of these animals. We shall 
now notice those particular caves from which special antiquity is 
argued, and then offer some general observations on this part 
of our subject. We have already spoken of the caves of the 
Dordogne. They abound in interest to the archeologist, but 
there is little evidence of antiquity to be drawn from the 
geological view of the question. Human remains are here in 
many cases found under a hard coating of stalagmite, which has 
preserved the remains beneath them at the same time that it has 
served as a testimony to their antiquity ; but with respect to this 
evidence, it will be sufficient to cite the testimony of Voigt, who 
is certainly not likely to be prejudiced in favour of the position 
which we are maintaining. “ The thickness* of stalagmite under 
which they (the bone breccias) are buried,” says this writer, “can 
give us no light as to the time required for their formation, 
because the increase would be more or less rapid, even in the 
same cavern, according to the nature and solubility of the 
calcareous matter and the abundance of the water by which it 
was deposited.” We have, therefore, no evidence from this 
source. In the cave of Aurignac, though the remains of animals 
indicate as great an antiquity as any that we have, it is evident 
that there has been no considerable convulsion since the bodies 
found in it were deposited there. The Neanderthal cave, 
which contained human remains of the most abnormal character 
yet discovered, communicates with the upper surface by an 
underground channel, through which the remains may at 


* Vorlesungen. Cited by Reusch, p. 581. 
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any time have been washed; so that nothing can be concluded 
from it. 

The caves at Engis and Engihoul, near Liege, have been 
prolific in human remains. A skull found in the former of 
these two, though possessing as many marks of antiquity from 
its situation as any that have been found, is of a fine high type, 
which has been pronounced by Mr. Busk to be quite equal to 
that of a Caucasian. Sir Charles Lyell does not tell us what there 
is that prevents streams of water from having flowed through 
these caves within a moderate period, nor does he describe the 
exact position of these particular caves. He tells us that it was 
Schmerling’s opinion that all these remains had been conveyed 
by water, and remarks upon the change in the physical character 
of the valley of the Meuse which must have taken place since 
that could have happened. He tells us of caves whose mouths 
appear in the face of perpendicular rocks two hundred feet 
above the valleys, and of caves that seem to be continued at the 
other side of valleys, as though the deep ravine had been 
scooped out since their formation, but he in no way identifies 
these caves with those in which the remains of men have been 
found, so that as far as argument in particular cases is con- 
cerned we are left quite in the dark. We should not, however, 
fear to take his evidence at the strongest, and to suppose that 
a great change in the configuration of the valleys has taken 
place since men first inhabited those regions. He tells us 
himself, that “it is more than probable that the rate of change 
was once far more active than it is now in the basin of the 
Meuse.” He adds, “The volcanoes of the Lower Eifel, not 
more than sixty miles distant, seem to have been in eruption 
in post-pliocene times, and may perhaps have been connected 
and coeval with repeated risings or sinkings of the land in the 
Liége district.” * 

We have here, therefore, according to Sir Charles Lyell, the 
key to the explanation of these phenomena, even granting the 
position to be that of the greatest difficulty. Even though 
these volcanoes may not have been in full activity, it is quite 
within probability that they may have retained sufficient power 
to cause disturbances of level, to change the course of a brook, 
to produce rents and chasms, to say nothing of inequalities of 
level. What we have already cited from Sir Charles Lyell himself 
respecting the earthquake near Natchez, will have prepared our 
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readers for the suggestion that some of these effects may have 
been produced by a similar cause, even without supposing the 
necessity of volcanic eruption. We are so accustomed to the 
steadiness of the soil on which we live, that we do not realize 
the probability of earthquakes being more frequent, and 
volcanoes more numerous, even within the human period, than 
they now are; and yet nothing is more likely than that this 
should have been the case. The earthquake of Lisbon belongs 
to recent times, and it was felt as far as Madeira. In our own 
time there have been calamitous earthquakes in Europe. Mr. 
Darwin, in his account of the earthquake of February 20, 1835, 
at Concepcion, in Valdivia, which he himself experienced, tells 
us that the island of Juan Fernandez, which is three hundred 
and sixty miles to the north-east, and Chiloe, which is three 
hundred and forty miles to the southward, were both violently 
shaken, whilst in the Cordillera in front of Chiloe, two volcanoes 
burst forth at the same instant into violent action. To enable 
us the better to realize these effects, he imagines the scene to be 
Europe instead of the less-known continent of South America. 
“Then,” he says, “would the land from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean have been violently shaken, and at the same 
instant of time a large tract of the eastern coast of England 
would have been permanently elevated, together with some 
outlying islands. A train of volcanoes on the coast of Holland 
would have burst forth into action, and an eruption taken place 
at the bottom of the sea near the northern extremity of Ireland. 
And lastly, the ancient vents of Auvergne, Cantal, and Mont 
d’Or, would each have sent up to the sky a dark column of 
smoke, and have long remained in fierce action.”* In another 
place he tells us that when the volcano of Osorno was in erup- 
tion on January 19th of the same year, that of Aloncagua, 
in Chili, four hundred and eighty miles northwards, was in 
action on the same night, and that of Coseguina, which is 
more than three thousand miles north of Osorno, was in 
eruption six hours afterwards, accompanied by an earthquake 
which was felt over a thousand miles. He adds that these 
points are relatively further from each other than Hecla, 
Vesuvius, and Etna, and yet the coincidence of the eruption, 
and the upraised beach extending over a length of two thousand 
miles, show how connected was their action.t Though we do 
not think it necessary to have recourse to such exceptional 
* Voyage of a Naturalist, p. 311. Edit. 1870. + Lbid., p. 291. 
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causes, it must be still evident to our readers that we have here 
quite sufficient explanation for any physical changes that may 
have taken place, without attributing all to the uniform erosion 
of streams now greatly diminished in force, or to the secular 
results of any extremely slow elevation or subsidence of the 
land ; and this is quite sufficient for our argument. We might fill 
pages with instances of well-established changes of level known 
to have taken place within the historic period, and of sudden 
elevations produced by action of volcanoes and earthquakes. 

We must add a little on this subject, because too much use 
has been made of partial data, and arguments are adduced which 
can only be called arbitrary, because being based upon extreme 
cases, they nevertheless pretend to be general. It is generally 
accepted that the coast of Scotland has been raised twenty- 
five feet since the wall of Antoninus was built ; and this accords 
with the elevation of the mud of the Clyde, which is exhibited 
by the submerged canoes which have been found there. At the 
North Cape, Sir Charles Lyell tells us, the elevation is two feet 
in a century. During the post-pliocene period he tells us that 
England has been twice connected with the Continent by an 
elevation of some five hundred feet above our present level, and 
in the interval between these two periods sunk to a depth about 
as much below its present position, and Wales even to the 
extraordinary depth of about two thousand feet; whilst during 
this period the coast of Sussex always remained above water. 
Notwithstanding all these variations, we are expected to accept 
an average of rate and to apply it to distant localities, as if 
this could give us any trustworthy result. This Sir Charles 
Lyell has done to assign a date to some remains found at 
Cagliari, in Sardinia, which, to say nothing of that locality being 
in the centre of a volcanic region, can certainly not be assumed 
to follow the same law of depression and elevation as Scotland, 
or any other distant country. 

We have reserved ourselves but little space for a discussion 
of the relics of the drift, but we trust that the principles and 
facts contained in the preceding pages will enable us to deal 
satisfactorily with this important subject, with brevity and at 
the same time with completeness. 

There are four principal points connected with the drift from 
which antiquity may be argued; we shall notice them each 
in turn. Our readers will be already prepared for the expla- 
nation which we shall give of what might at first appear great 
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difficulties. The first is the discovery of bones of extinct 
animals in the same beds. We have already shown that there 
is nothing in this to create astonishment. The bones of mam- 
malia are of a few species found only in the post-pliocene strata, 
and there is no reason why they may not have survived, at least 
in small numbers, even till the time when these regions became 
inhabited by men, and sunk by degrees before the power of the 
superior race, some even lingering on into historic times. The 
molluscs of the drift are entirely species living at the present time. 
The principal source of difficulty in this question is the height 
at which some of the beds of gravel in which implements are 
found are situated above the present bed of the river. Imple- 
ments, the genuineness of which we do not doubt, have been 
found at a height of about ninety feet above the level of the 
stream ; to account for these it seems necessary to suppose 
that at the time when the river flowed at that height above 
its present channel, and in its annual floods cast up these great 
beds of gravel on its banks, and then covered them over with 
the fine deposit which now constitute the layers of brick-earth 
and loam which cover them, a race of men already inhabited 
the banks of the river, who have left us memorials of their 
presence in the tools and implements of hunting and war, which 
they from time to time allowed to fall into the river, or which 
were swept away by the encroaching torrent. 

We have already seen, in a former paper, from Sir Charles 
Lyell’s own account, how powerful is the action of floods, as 
exemplified in the case of the bursting of a lake in Switzerland. 
We have also, in the present paper, noticed the excavation of the 
valley near Natchez in the space of a few years, though this was 
probably assisted by the action of an earthquake; but we have 
ourselves known a case in which a torrent scooped out for itself 
a new channel six feet deep in the solid ground in a single hour ; 
and there is no one who is ignorant how many instances of the 
extraordinary excavating power of water could be afforded. It 
has been said that the lay of the beds of gravel and loam show 
that they have not been deposited by a furious torrent sweeping 
all before it, but by the ordinary action of the ever-varying flood 
of the stream. But it must be remembered that we are now 
speaking of the excavating power, and that the portions of the 
deposit of the river which remain to us are only its outlying 
skirts, where the force of the stream would be least, the 
greater portion of the beds being long since carried away, as 
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the ravine was gradually widened to its present dimensions of 
a mile or more, much of the debris being deposited in mid- 
channel, to be again distributed by subsequent floods, or perhaps 
carried out to sea. 

We see no reason, therefore, why the deep excavations of 
these valleys, as of ali others, may not have been effected by 
occasional overwhelming floods, added to the constant recur- 
rence of winter torrents, the excavating power of which in a 
long series of years it must be impossible to calculate, because 
we cannot measure its action now, and we know nothing of its 
power in former ages. All we can do is to suggest conside- 
rations which assist us in appreciating the cumulative action of 
many centuries. Sir Charles Lyell has assumed a rate of two 
and a half feet in a century as a probable average of the 
elevation of the land, though we think we haVe shown that 
it is impossible to adopt any average. He tells us that there 
has been an elevation of the bed of the Somme, which, he adds, 
would probably assist the excavating power of the stream. Now 
supposing the excavating power to have kept pace with the 
elevation—that is, allowing a mean rate of two and a half 
feet in a century, a small rate we think after what we have 
already seen, especially when we reflect that the valley is 
excavated out of chalk—even, accepting this low rate, and 
taking no account of extraordinary floods, we should have an 
excavation of one hundred and fifty feet in six thousand years, 
which is more than requisite to account for the present depth, 
with margin remaining to allow for alternation of elevation and 
subsidence which seem to be required. If in addition to this, 
we presume that annual floods have at times cut out in a 
single day more than the average of many years, we have, 
considering what we have already said about the growth of 
peat, sufficient in our estimation to account for the whole 
phenomenon of the Somme valley as it presents itself to us at 
the present day. 

We ought, however, to remark that the alternations of level 
of which there is proof here, are so slight that it is scarcely 
necessary to make allowance for them, considering the little 
we know of the rate at which they have occurred. We have 
already mentioned that the shells are entirely of living species, 
and most of them now inhabiting the shores and rivers of 
France. The general arrangement of the valleys must have 
been the same as it is now, since the time of the formation of 
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the upper bed, for there are no fragments of any rock which 
cannot be traced to some point within the existing water-shed of 
the stream. Some account has been made of the existence of 
early Christian graves in.the loam covering the gravel at St. 
Acheul, but these graves are over the upper gravels only, and 
we do not at all pretend that these upper beds have been 
deposited so recently as the beginning of the Christian era. 

Mr. Geikie estimates the annual amount of detritus carried 
into the sea as equal to 1-6000th of a foot over the general surface, 
and considers that at this rate Europe will disappear in about 
4,000,000 years, an event which need not give us any uneasiness. 
He also considers that the erosion of valleys and water-courses 
as compared with that of level surfaces may be set down at the 
proportion of ten to one. On such data as this Sir John Lubbock 
gives a period of from 100,000 to 240,000 years for the exca- 
vation of the valley of the Somme. We need hardly observe 
how unsatisfactory such reasoning is. Even if Mr. Geikie’s 
estimates could be accepted, it would be absurd to apply them 
to the case of a stream, often swollen by floods, cutting its way 
through soft strata, whilst its banks are being ever worn down 
by the effects of atmosphere and the undermining action of the 
water. 

A very large portion of Sir Charles Lyell’s volume on the 
antiquity of man is taken up with an investigation of the glacial 
formation of the post-tertiary period. It is impossible not to 
be grateful to Sir Charles Lyell for his excellent contribution 
to this portion of geology, which has so much interest for us 
who dwell in regions over which the glacial torrents swept; but 
we feel bound to say that it is quite beyond the limits of the 
present inquiry, except in as far as it tends to show that 
all traces of man are entirely posterior. The glacial drift 
does not exist in the valleys in the north of France, so that a 
section of the valley of the Somme does not show the relative 
age of the strata; but Sir Charles Lyell has given us a section 
in the valley of the Ouse in England which, as he tells us, may 
be assumed to be in no degree less ancient than that of the 
Somme. We here see the boulder clay occupying the high 
ground about ninety feet above the river, which has not only 
cut its way through it since the close of the glacial period, but 
has penetrated to an equal depth into the older oolitic strata, 
and this before a pebble of the implement-bearing gravels were 
deposited. If untold ages have passed since the upper level 
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gravels of St. Acheul were left behind by the stream, how is it 
that an equal number of ages have not been required for the 
Ouse to dig its way to a depth of ninety feet in the boulder clay 
and oolite of Bedfordshire? And yet Sir Charles Lyell thinks 
that man came on the scene just at the close of the glacial 
period. 

Again, in the gravels of the Somme occasional blocks of 
sandstone have been found, which it is hard to account for 
without supposing the carrying power of ice; but Sir Charles 
tells us that these have probably been brought from patches 
of tertiary strata which still remain here and there on the 
surface. He does not think that the prevalence of ice continued 
till the period of the lower gravels, and accounts for the presence 
of some of these blocks in the lower beds by the supposition 
that they have simply fallen by their own weight into their 
present position as earlier beds were washed away; but he 
seems to forget that exactly the same explanation may be given 
of their occurrence in the upper gravels—that they have fallen 
from the older patches of tertiary deposit as they were washed 
away by the floods. He speaks too of certain slight irregularities 
which occur in the surface of the upper gravel, which may be 
accounted for by ice, but it is evident that such slight dis- 
turbances as are there noticed may be produced by other means 
than by ice, and, moreover, that ice may produce such effects 
in a severe winter without our being obliged to recur to the 
glacial period for an explanation of the phenomenon. We have 
already noticed that the shells of the drift are almost entirely 
such as now inhabit the rivers of France. We should have 
thought that this would be assumed as an argument in favour 
of a comparatively modern date for the gravels, but Sir Charles 
Lyell tells us that the same shells are found as far north as 
Norway. We are quite agreed that this fact, as far as it goes, 
would invalidate any argument drawn from their presence as to 
the precise climate at the period of the drift gravels, but it 
certainly is no argument, or even the confirmation of an argu- 
ment if any such existed, that the climate was colder than it 
now is. Of the shells found in the Bedford gravel, all are of 
species now living in England, except one which belongs to the 
south of France; the marine shells of the lower gravels of the 
Somme are all still living on the neighbouring coasts; the 
fluviatile shells of all the gravels are still found in the Seine, 
except one or two which belong to warmer climates. The 
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cyrena fluminalis of Menchecourt is an inhabitant of the Nile. 
It appears, therefore, that the only evidence to be drawn from 
the shells of the drift, is that they belonged to a climate very 
much resembling that of our own time, and that certain molluscs 
had a wider range than at the present day. With respect to the 
bones of mammalia, the testimony which they bear is still less in 
favour of an extremely cold climate. It is probable that the 
mammoth was furnished with a woolly coat, if it is the same 
species as the specimens that have been found in Siberia ; 
but it is well known that it is found as far south as Rome. 
The rhinoceros and hippopotamus represent rather a warmer 
climate, and we think that the observations made by Sir Charles 
Lyell relative to the wandering habits of the last-mentioned 
animals are so obviously insufficient, that it is unnecessary to 
enter into them here. The fact that they are fond of swimming 
out to sea, and quickly disappeared from the Cape settlements 
for fear of the colonists, does not render it the least probable 
that they would undertake the voyage to the northern coasts of 
France in the face of a glacial current. 

We might extend these remarks to still greater length. We 
think we have done enough to show that as the antiquity of man 
is presented to us on geological grounds, it is still wanting in the 
solid foundation which is demanded by a doctrine so full of 


important consequences. 
A, W. 
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WE can well imagine that the present aspect of the European 
world, and the many signs which must present themselves to 
thoughtful minds of the great decay of the elements of 
stability and real progress in society throughout what once was 
Christendom, may suggest the speculation that the days of 
Europe, as the front and ‘head of the civilized world, are already 
numbered. We need not enumerate the signs to which we 
allude. We shall only say that we imagine that the fears of 
philosophical minds will by no means rest exclusively upon 
the violence, the barbarity, the reckless setting at nought of 
law and justice and of every right that has not might to rest 
upon, of which we have in the last few years seen so many 
lamentable instances. To many thoughtful minds it will not 
be the violence or boldness of evil which is most alarming. 
The cause of greatest fear will rather be the weakness, the 
timidity, the half-heartedness of those who are on the side of 
good, the general prevalence of frivolity and luxurious indolence, 
the enervation and pettiness which have invaded so large a 
portion of what may be considered the better part of society, 
and, what may be looked upon as a practical accompaniment 
of these evils, the feebleness and indecision of those who have 
inherited or assumed the task of being the guardians of society. 

Our age is remarkable for many things, but for nothing more 
than for the absence of strong courageous intelligence and bold 
action on the part of those who are on the side of social order 
and legal right. “ Where there is no governor, the people shall 
fall,” says the Wise Man; and again, “Wo to thee, O land, 
when thy King is a child.” Unfortunately, the feebleness, the 
childishness, the blindness to the true interests of society and of 
religion, which characterize even the mass of well-meaning men 
in our century, have manifested themselves quite as much among 
the rulers of the Christian kingdoms of Europe as among their 
subjects, and it has thus happened that, on the one hand, the 
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evil has spread, and, on the other, that the skilful, fierce, daring 
activity of the Revolution has found those who ought to be its 
most energetic opponents more than half ready to run away 
from their posts when it assaults them, or, at the best, to buy off 
its enmity by an ignoble and dishonest surrender in the form of 
compromise. This, we repeat, is a mark of decay, and an 
omen of further declension, the importance of which it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate, and it points, among other things, to the 
necessity of the speedy application among Catholics and all 
who are on the side of truth and right, of that principle of 
association which is so much needed in order to secure vigour, 
courage, determination, definiteness of purpose, and readiness 
for danger and for self-sacrifice on the part of what is still the 
immense majority in almost every European country. We 
are about to speak of a very different application of this 
principle from that which has been of late so authoritatively 
suggested to Catholics throughout the world, and we only say 
these few words in passing for the sake of adding our humble 
testimony to the many more weighty voices which have of late 
been heard upon the subject. 

Most people have heard of the pretentious assertion in 
Mr. Canning’s speech about the recognition of the newly 
revolutionized States of South America, that he had “ called 
a New world into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
Is the time at hand when Providence, wearied out with the 
repeated vices and rebellions of Europe, may transfer the realm 
of light and civilization and intellectual and social progress 
to the New World, as so many centuries ago the sceptre 
passed in the same way to Europe itself from Asia? We may 
trust that it is not so—not because European nations do not 
deserve to be abandoned to their own folly, but because the 
Church is in the midst of them, and because the Christian 
society which she has created has not yet been vanquished. 
But such a consummation is undoubtedly possible, and has 
been prophesied before now. It would be well if European self- 
satisfaction would now and then contemplate the possibility. 
“ Westward,” says the poet— 

Westward the course of empire holds its way, 
The first four acts already past, 


The fifth shall close the drama and the day, 
Time’s greatest offspring is his last. 


America is undoubtedly a land of hope; but of hope only for 
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the same reason which forbids us to despair of Europe. There 
too is the Catholic Church, labouring at an immense work, 
nothing less than the transformation of the heterogeneous mass 
out of which one of the greatest of this world’s powers is 
shaping itself, into a mighty Christian society, which may some 
day have in its hands the destiny of a very large part of the 
inhabited globe. 

To pass from the thought of what Christian society might 
be, and we may hope may be, in America, to that of the many 
half-ludicrous half-touching attempts which have been made 
in that country to “reorganize” society on a basis essentially 
un-Christian, may seem strange, but it is not unreasonable. 
These attempts, of which we are about to speak, prove the 
rank fertility of the soil, and the activity of the natural forces, 
to which they owe their birth, and they bear witness also to 
the social needs of man, and to the efforts which he will make, 
however ignorantly, to satisfy them. 

In examining the condition and social and intellectual 
produce of America, we are always apt to experience the sensa- 
tions described by Raleigh and his companions on first colonizing 
the western continent. The vastness, luxuriance, and boundless 
fertility we meet with amaze and overwhelm us, and we seem 
to be actually wandering in those limitless prairies or among 
the gigantic forests of the transatlantic world. To our mind’s 
eye recur miles of flowering rhododendrons, ferns as big as trees, 
and a bewildering greatness of size, extent, and colour, before 
which the mind sinks at first in conscious incapacity. For as in 
the material world, so is it in America with the social, intellectual, 
and moral order ; each teems with exuberant fertility of produce 
and the rankest overgrowth of noxious weeds. Again, the philo- 
sophy of “social progress” and “humanitarian perfectibility” is 
now so extensively undermining all countries and classes of 
Christendom that it is well, every now and then, to count up the 
gains which, on its own showing, that philosophy has made, as 
well as to walk our own boundaries and see that they are still 
untouched and where they were. 

Our readers are well aware that at various times, in different 
ages of the world since the fall of man, theories have been put 
out and means taken for constructing model societies or forms 
of civil polity in which virtue and well-being should flourish, 
and from which injustice and crime should be cast out. Plato's 
Republic will obviously occur as an instance, and although Plato, 
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and much more his modern and Christian imitators, intended 
rather to put forth systems or principles of good government, 
rather than to insist on some possible association, he and they 
all revealed the craving for some shape of well-ordered, pros- 
perous commonwealth, in which the best elements of life could 
be secured. It is at first sight remarkable that in spite of 
much wisdom and much prodigality of beautiful thoughts, 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, Harrington’s Oceana, and More's U/opia, 
have scarcely better elements of cohesion than the latest 
attempts at socialist and Fourier communisms. Still, when 
we compare the tone of the ancient and modern theorists, we 
perceive a marked distinction. By the former are sought, at 
least, wisdom of life, a good government, and principles which . 
suffer no change; while to the latter the chief objects assumed 
are economical habits, worldly propriety, and some thriving 
trade, while religion and any guiding principles are often thrown 
overboard altogether. It will be clearly understood how inevit- 
ably these consequences must gradually have followed the 
casting off and denial of the visible Catholic Church as an 
earthly polity, forming part of, and reflecting the likeness of, 
the triumphant polity in heaven. And, again, it is as we have 
said, instructive to trace the progress of human effort, rejecting 
other aid, to attain some higher ground of standing and action, 
and to note how little the flight of enthusiastic aspirations and 
the struggles of resolute will can avail in bettering mankind. 
We put aside, therefore, the elder forms of communism, in 
which the religious element existed, the Moravians, the Rap- 
pites, Shakers, Dunkers, and the like, and follow the course 
of socialism in America, where, if anywhere in the world, it 
would be unfettered by existing rights and prejudices, and 
untrammelled by the complications of extreme population and 
the many hindrances to labour and trade which impede the 
States of Europe. 

American socialism may be classed under the two divisions 
of Fourierism and Owenism. Of these the former achieved the 
greater and more enthusiastic success. While the Owenites 
founded eleven settlements, the Fourierists at one time owned 
thirty-four distinct “phalanxes,” as their associations were 
called. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into any detailed account of 
the principles separately taught by these two divisions of social 
experiment, but it should be understood that both Owen and 
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Fourier proposed to reconstruct society on variously applied 
industrial theories based on the plan of extending the home 
principle to corporate bodies. This may be exemplified by 
bees, who swarm and leave their hive, carrying with them their 
whole stock in trade, which is their labour, and so diminish the 
strength of the parent hive. Bee-keepers have often endeavoured 
to contrive some plan by which the swarms of bees might be 
induced to remain and work in the same place, but we believe 
they have failed as signally as the socialists in establishing a 
new form of society. Owen framed his theory entirely upon 
the model of an enlarged home, in which property and interests 
were to be thrown into one common stock for the good of all. 
Fourier’s theory was rather that of a joint-stock society, in 
which all the associates took shares, and he developed a really 
ingenious scale of labour and wages, in which the kind of work 
and the time spent were multiplied together and paid in 
proportion. For instance, doctors, lawyers, artists, and teachers, 
were ranked at a higher figure than labourers and kitchen-maids, 
but all were scrupulously paid according to the time given. In 
one of his associations in America the associates bartered their 
services with one another according to the public scale, and for a 
short time actually conducted many of the common affairs of life 
without the use of money. It will be understood, therefore, that 
Owenism was aimed, in the first place, at the improvement of 
the individual man, while Fourierism was occupied chiefly with 
his social industry and well-being. 

Robert Owen went to America from New Lanark, in 
Scotland, in 1824, while Fourierism was introduced, by proxy 
only, under Albert Brisbane and Horace Greeley, in 1842. All 
these combined forty-five associations, we must again repeat, 
were essentially non-denominational, in contradistinction to 
the old sectarian foundations of the Moravians, Shakers, 
Dunkers, and others. This essential idea of professing no 
fixed creed must be distinctly borne in mind while tracing 
the history of these American Utopias. The first com- 
munists who suggested his theory to Owen were the 
Rappites or Harmonists—called after George Rapp, of 
Wiirtemberg celebrity—who settled first in Pennsylvania and 
then in Indiana, where they built their famous village of 
Harmony. After that they returned to Pennsylvania, near 
Pittsburgh, where they built their third village, Economy, 
which they inhabit to this day, owning hundreds of miles of 
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railway and valuable oil-wells, counting their savings by the 
million, and being in all one of the most remarkable instances 
of industry, commercial well-being, and persistent obstinacy in 
sustaining their idea, that has ever been known. The Indiana 
village of Harmony, on the Wabash, was bought by Robert 
Owen, together with 30,000 acres of land in orchards, vineyards, 
and thriving farms. The village, when Owenite, was re-named 
New Harmony, and was soon filled with more than 900 
inhabitants. 

This model community started under the most favourable 
conditions for carrying out every theory of “progress.” The 
land was excellent, the climate good, the people were industrious 
and thrifty ; they started “free and equal,” and had all a vote 
and voice in every political assembly. There was no tyrannical 
Church to browbeat them, no Priest to fetter them, no Parlia- 
ment, no King. The fundamental principles, in fact, were limited 
to the seven following, only one of which, the seventh, could 
have borne a shadow of obscurity to the simplest mind— 
(1.) Honesty; (2.) Temperance ; (3.) Industry ; (4.) Carefulness 
(Thrift) ; (5.) Cleanliness ; (6.) Desire for Knowledge; (7.) A 
conviction of the fact that the character of man is formed for 
and not by himself. It seems, therefore, discouraging to the 
upholders of progress to read that the New Harmonists could 
never agree upon any one point, that their free public secular 
education withered away, that their reading-rooms, halls of 
science, music-rooms, and lectures were all a failure, and that, 
at a grand political meeting, the associates seemed so weary of 
liberty and equality as to elect three Dictators! In June, 1827, 
we read that “it is useless to follow this wreck farther ; it is 
like a great ship wallowing helpless in the trough of the sea.” 
Fifteen years afterwards the writer of these words went to New 
Harmony, and was “ cautioned not to speak of Socialism, as the 
subject was unpopular.” 

A very well-known Owenite settlement was founded soon 
after New Harmony by Frances Wright, who may also be 
looked upon as the first specimen of the class which the 
Americans wittily term “great females.” Frances Wright 
began both the anti-slavery and “ woman’s rights” movements, 
and her settlement of Nashoba was instituted as a kind of 
Liberia, where a negro population could be trained and 
educated till fit for equal privileges with their white brethren. 
Even this attempt, which, being founded on principles of natural 
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justice, might reasonably have been expected to achieve some 
course of profitable action, came to an end in three years, and in 
1828 Frances Wright was “ raising whirlwinds of excitement by 
her eloquence in lecture-rooms,” and editing a newspaper. So 
ended Nashoba. 

The Haverstraw settlement, founded in 1826, “formed a 
Church which they denominated the Church of Reason, and on 
Sundays they attended meetings, where lectures were delivered 
on morals, philosophy, agriculture, and various scientific subjects. 
They had no religious ceremonies or articles of faith.” This 
community lasted—we are not surprised to hear—five months. 

The history of the remaining eight Owenite settlements is 
similar to these, and yet the pains and toil and ardent aspirations 
of poor Owen were unwearied. , Eight times did he cross the 
Atlantic—twice after he was seventy years old—in the service 
of communism, and throughout, his life was one of continual, 
diligent, single-hearted—and useless, labour. His faith in his 
theory remained unshaken to the end. “ The veterans of Haver- 
straw, when their community fell to pieces, moved to Coxsackie, 
and when the Coxsackie community broke up, moved to Ohio 
and joined the Kendal community, and perhaps . . . joined 
another and another, and probably never gave up the hope of 
a community home.” So marvellously, in spite of external 
repudiation and unbelief, do the instincts of conscience assert 
and reassert themselves, literally groaning and travailing after 
the visible Church of God on earth. 

After the failure of the New Harmony communion, Josiah 
Warren began to propagate his much more objectionable theory 
of Individual Sovereignty, which, through the means of one of his 
followers, opened directly into the “ affinity hunting” and “ free 
loveism”’ which afterwards became so marked a characteristic 
throughout the spiritist movement. They were joined by Pearl 
Andrews, the American Comte, who took great part in the works 
of their village, “ Modern Times,” and propounded his plan for 
an intellectual hierarchy called the Pantarchy, which was to 
convert the whole world. Warren stated in one of his articles 
that, “with regard to . . even right and wrong, good and bad 

all must be left to the supreme decision of each individual.” 
“We are not Fourierites. We do not believe in association. 
We are Protestants, we are Liberals. We protest against all 
laws which interfere with individual rights—hence we are 
Protestants. We believe in perfect liberty of will and action 
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—hence we are Liberals. . . . We hold that every man and 
every woman has a perfect and inalienable right to do and 
perform, all and singular, just exactly as he or she may choose, 
now and hereafter.” “Do you hold to marriage?” “Oh, 
marriage! Well, folks ask no questions in regard to shat 
amongst us. We, or at least some of us, do not believe in life 
partnerships when the parties cannot live happily. Every person 
here is supposed to know his or her interests best.” * 

Here, as if drawn to the inevitable focus of immorality 
towards which error sooner or later converges, we take leave of 
that phase of this non-religious socialism, which may be 
called Owenism proper, and pass on towards the Fourier 
socialism, which had a far wider scope and range. For—and 
this is well to remark—no sooner had socialism begun to 
develope the evil principles contained in its core, than the 
right-minded and heartily religious New England population 
of America rose up against it, and strove by all means to cast 
it out ; and as in vain is the net spread in the eyes of the prey, it 
was, as it were, withdrawn, and more covert snares were set in 
its stead. The next phase of communism, therefore, as it was 
the best, was the most saddening to all who can view it from the 
solid shore of truth. Those who are at all conversant with 
the literature of American religious variations are pretty well 
acquainted with the split of “ Congregationalism” into Ortho- 
doxy and Unitarianism, which took place after the War of 
Independence, and with the writers, both men and women, who 
chose the different sides. Jacob Abbott, Dr. Beecher and his 
family, the Sedgwicks, and Miss Warner,f at least are well 
known, and on the other side, Waldo Emerson and Dr. 
Channing. This last, William Ellery Channing — whose 
beautiful essays are remarkable for the purity of their language 
—was the originator of a settlement called Brook Farm, which 
was intended “to draw thoughtful people together” and form a 
really happy and intellectual family home. This settlement 
owed much of its extreme beauty and temporary success to 
Margaret Fuller, a really noble-minded and modest woman, 
who edited the Dza/, a quarterly journal upholding the highest 
principles of life in a reasonable and attractive way. The farm 
contained about two hundred acres, and the various dwellings 
dotted about it, with their highly-cultivated grounds and 


* A Peep into Modern Times. 
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gardens, all tenanted by persons remarkable for intellectual gifts, 
accomplishments, and personal graces, formed, for a while, an 
extraordinary nucleus of happiness and success. Hawthorne 
at one time was a “Brook farmer,’ and was to be seen 
shovelling and carting manure, but the work did not suit him 
and he left the community. Miss Peabody, a very enthusiastic 
“farmer” and writer, thus speaks of it in the Dia/, 1841—“ The 
kingdom of heaven, as it lay in the clear Spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth, is rising again upon vision. Nay, this kingdom 
begins to be seen not only in religious ecstasy, in moral vision, 
but in the light of common sense and the human understanding. 
Social science begins to verify the prophecy of poetry. The time 
has come when men ask themselves what Jesus meant when 
He said—‘ Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto the least of 
these little ones, ye have not done it untd Me.’ No sooner 
is it surmised that the Kingdom of Heaven and the Christian 
Church are the same thing, and that this thing is not an asso- 
ciation outside of society, but a reorganization of society itself 
on those very principles of love to God and love to man which 
Jesus Christ realized in His own daily life, than we perceive the 
day of judgment for society is come, and all the words of 
Christ are so many trumpets of doom. . . . What Church in 
Christendom that numbers among its members a pauper or a 
negro may stand the thunder of that one word, ‘inasmuch ?’ 
And yet the Church of Christ, the kingdom of heaven, has not 
come upon earth, according to our daily prayer, unless not only 
every Church, but every trade, every form of social intercourse, 
every institution—political or other, can abide this text.” 

So far we discern in these beautiful words the instinctive 
moral law so often dictating the lives of pure-minded women, 
but in the same essay Miss Peabody begins to philosophize, and 
her sense of truth is lost. “ Ze Church of Christ’s idea, world- 
embracing, can be founded on nothing short of faith in the 
universal man as he comes out of the hands of the Creator, 
with no law over his liberty but the eternal ideas that lie at 
the foundation of his being. Are you a man? This is the 
only question to be asked,” &c. We subside therefore, in 
reality, into “individual sovereignty” over again, with its 
hideous corollaries hidden from the perception of the instinctive 
illogical woman. 

In a subsequent number of the Dza/, Miss Peabody developes 
the poetry of Brook Farm—“ Agriculture is the basis of the life. 
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‘ A true life, although it aims beyond the highest star, is 
redolent of the healthy earth. The perfume of clover lingers 
about it ; the lowing of cattle is the natural bass to the melody 
of human voices. All are to labour, but not merely with the 
body, and to strive for the wealth which will realize /ezsure to live 
in all the faculties of the soul,” &c. The whole of this essay, 
beautifully expressed, and much of it full of genuinely noble 
aspirations, reminds us of Dr. Channing’s writings and the early 
publications of Miss Martineau, both included, we believe, in 
the knot of what were known in America as transcendental 
Unitarians. 

After labouring against an unaccountable pressure of debt, 
Brook Farm melted “like a snow-drift in a flow,” after an existence 
of five years, though it had afterwards a temporary revival in a 
new shape. The semi-religious lofty idea was revived in Hope 
Dale, and even on a more religious basis, declaring itself to be 
“a Church of Christ . . based on a simple declaration of faith 
in the religion of Jesus Christ, as He taught and exemplified it, 
according to the Scriptures of the New Testament. No precise 
theological dogmas, ordinances, or ceremonies are prescribed or 
prohibited. . . . It affords a beginning, a specimen, and a 
presage of a new and glorious social Christendom, . . a world 
ultimately regenerated and Edenized.” The originator of this 
magnificent programme was a “ Universalist” minister, Adin 
Ballou, and his idea is thoroughly Comtist. More generous 
than Fourier and Owen, Ballou acknowledged that Hopedale 
was a ¢ofal failure, and this was a greater act on his part, 
inasmuch as Hopedale actually stood the test of between 
seventeen and eighteen years. 

Far other blossoms and fruitage than those of Brook Farm 
and Hopedale began now rapidly to ripen and cast their 
seeds. In 1843 the Skaneateles community was founded in 
Massachusetts by a Bostonian named Collins, on anti-slavery 
grounds. Both from Boston and Massachusetts generally we 
should have looked for different things, but in his manifesto 
Collins propounded his “ disbelief in any special revelation of 
God to man touching His will, and therefore binding upon man 
in any arbitrary sense; that all forms of religion should cease ; 
that all religions have their origin in the same great falsehood, 
viz., God’s special providence; that while we admire the precepts 
attributed to Jesus of Nazareth, we do not regard them as 
binding because uttered by Him. . . Therefore we regard . 
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the clergy as an imposition, the Bible as no authority, miracles 
as unphilosophical, and salvation from sin or from punishment 
in a future world, through a crucified God, as a remnant of 
heathenism.” “We regard marriage as a true relation. . . That 
when parties have outlived their affections . . the sooner the 
separation takes place the better, and such separation shall not 
be a barrier to the parties in again uniting with any one,” &c. 
“The killing and eating of animals is essentially wrong, and 
should be renounced.” After lasting between two and three 
years, this respectable community dissolved of itself, Mr. Collins 
acknowledging that “the attempt was premature.” 

In 1844 a “national convention” was called by a great 
body of socialists, in which Brisbane, Greeley, Dana, Lowell, 
the Channings, and other well-known men strove to reconcile 
the various elements of Fourierism, which had diverged more 
and more widely through the old Puritan instincts of faith in the 
Bible and hatred of the looseness of the doctrines concerning 
marriage and married life. In this eloquent and enthusiastic 
assemblage of really eminent men Archbishop Hughes, the 
Catholic Archbishop of New York, was invited to take part, but 
he, of course, courteously declined. Notwithstanding the energy 
and goodwill of the better part of these enthusiasts, the 
inevitable crop of differences, and then of moral evils, sprang 
up with greater rankness than ever. 

Their worst aspect developed, as would be expected, where 
evils of other kinds were already rife, as was the case in western 
New York. Rochester, the scene of the far-famous “ knockings,” 
had for some years been a centre of spiritism. In Wayne County, 
twenty years before that, the “ Angel” had visited Smith, and 
instructed him from the “ golden plates” how to indite the book 
of Mormon—the seed of Utah City. Rochester borders on what 
Hepworth Dixon calls the “ burnt district,” where revivals had 
brought about the most extravagant manifestations. All this 
region now vibrated with excitement about the “noble” 
doctrines of Fourierism, which were to realize Christianity 
upon earth. Four new communities—the “Clarkson,” “ Sodus,” 
and “ Bloomfield” Phalanxes, and the “Ontario Union ”—sprang 
into existence, which all died after a few months’ struggle. The 
only feature of note in any of them was, that in the “ Clarkson 
Phalanx,” religion was “so completely a secondary and insigni- 
ficant matter that it did not prevent peaceful family relations.” 
Three subsequent offshoots, the “ Mixville,” “ Jefferson County,” 
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and “ Moorhouse,” fell to the ground stillborn. They all shared 
the same characteristic of utterly dispensing with and setting at 
nought religion. 

The longest-lived community next to Hopedale was the 
North American, which outlived most of its fellows, and 
lasted more than eleven years. Brisbane and Greeley both 
helped to start it, and it was always looked upon as a model 
“phalanx.” It combined commercial and social operations 
with a complete system of political economy of its own. In 
this “phalanx” women first wore the odious dress called 
Bloomer, z¢., a short tunic and trousers, which was intended 
as an assertion of the “equal rights” of women. The language 
used by an authorized writer of a sort of history of this association 
on what is called the “marriage question” is, in many respects, 
too plain spoken for us to insert it in our own pages. It is 
enough to say that the writer announces, “ What the true law of 
the relationship of the sexes is we as a body do not seek to 
determine . . it is one that must be determined mainly by 
the woman herself. When she shall be fully enfranchised . 
endowed with her rights . . no longer dependent on marriage 
for position, no longer regarded as a pensioner, but a constituent 
of the State . . so that she can legislate on a footing of 
authority, then she may announce the law of the sexual rela- 
tions.” 

Is this, let us ask, the future conclusion and climax of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill's efforts for the enfranchisement of woman ? 
While waiting for the magnificent aim and destiny prepared for 
her in the abstract future, it is amusing to observe the actual 
condition of the North American woman. “Mothers sent 
their children to school and became cooks and chamber-maids. 
The most energetic lady took charge of the washing group. . . 
Some of the best women, though filled with enthusiasm for the 
cause, broke down with hard work. . . The idea that woman in 
association was to be relieved of many cares was not realized.” 
“On some occasions . . there was a scarcity of victuals.” “In 
practice there were developments not looked for. In the 
preparation of food . . there will be small quantities which are 
choice. In families these . . are dealt out by a mother’s good 
hands, . . but here, in the New Jerusalem, those who are ready 
to eat seized upon such the first thing.” Alas! for the “New 
Jerusalems” of man’s making, and for the “perfectible humanity” 
to be found therein! After many ups and downs, and floundering 
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in and out of much debt, the model North American phalanx, 
with its model Bloomer women, came to an end between the 
years 1853-4, and the only marvel is that human patience could 
have endured such a life so long. 

Brook Farm attained a kind of second temporary vitality by 
its conversion to Fourierism, when the really pure purpose and 
eloquent philanthropy of the younger Channing for a while 
obtained the response of united action. Channing laid special 
stress upon the general “ want of Christianity” in the socialist 
bodies, and in an eloquent address put forward the three great 
principles of the new Brook Farm, always in his “humanitarian” 
way— 

1. Union of man with man in true society. 


2. Union of man with God in true religion. 
3. Unity of man with nature in creative art and. industry. 


“ Let hearts, strong in the might of faith, hope, and charity, rally 
to bear it (this flag) on in triumph. We are sure to conquer. 
God is with us. . . The future is ours,” &c. Channing’s 
eloquence was but the clothing of his own pure and devoted 
mind, and in his concluding allusion his fervent enthusiasm 
went far towards raising the waxen wings of his association for 
a little space towards lofty aims. 


The Crusaders, on their knees and upon the hilts of their swords, 
which formed a cross, daily devoted their lives and their all to the pious 
resolution of conquering the sepulchre in which the dead Lord was laid. 
But ours is the calling, not to conquer the sepulchre of the dead Lord, 
but to conquer the world and to bring it into subjection to truth, love, 
and beauty, that the living Christ may at length return and enter upon 
this kingdom of heaven on the earth. 


There are few things more deeply sad, or more suggestive of 
reproach and rebuke to our own lukewarm zeal, than through 
the history of this socialistic movement to trace the steps of the 
really good and lofty minds who, while not far from the kingdom 
of God, blindly missed it and wandered after some delusive ideal. 

The Channings were too good for their association, and 
Brook Farm plunged away into Swedenborgianism, under the 
far different guidance of the “Poughkeepsie Seer,” Andrew 
Davis, whose meetings, real or fancied, with Swedenborg’s spirit 
in a burial-ground, ended in a blasphemous commission to “help 
the inefficient efforts of Christ to regulate mankind,” and general 
nearly total rejection of the books of Scripture and the divinity 
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of our Lord. Through Waldo Emerson, we believe, it then first 
became the fashion to call certain books of the Bible the “ ethnic 
Scriptures,” allowing them a certain historical and national autho- 
rity, but no more. After thus running down from its first lofty 
hopes and purity of motive to the universal level of communist 
principles, Brook Farm vanished altogether and was no more 
found. ; 

One of the most promising Fourier foundations was a 
small settlement in Trumbull County, in Pennsylvania. Being 
a small body, with a religious spirit and a genuine love of 
labour, this little settlement presented for some time all the 
more favourable features of the communist movement. The 
Trumbull women, especially, throw a beautiful though mournful 
light over this modest “phalanx,” whose President lived in a 
log-house and drove his own team to plough, and whose trials, 
as one of the women herself wrote to another phalanx, lay “in 
forgoing conveniences, living poorly, dressing homely, listening 
calmly, replying mildly, and waiting patiently.” ‘“ Perhaps we 
enjoy life no less than the most of our sex. . . . If one suffers, 
all suffer, no matter whether she tends her husband’s dogs 
amidst the Polar snows, or mounts her consort’s funeral pile 
upon the banks of the Ganges. Together we weep, together we 
rejoice.” It is very evident that if anything could cement a 
social community, it would be such a spirit as this. Far different 
from the bloomerism of the North American, these women, 
instead of craving for an unsexing “emancipation,” sought their 
happiness in the true woman’s spirit, whose glory and delight 
lie in ministering to all. In fact, the Trumbull phalanx came to 
an end from the overstrain of the chief part of its members in 
doing good. It thus became an asylum for the needy, sick, and 
disabled, on the one hand, while a few sharpers made profit out 
of the whole well-meaning body. The Trumbull phalanx broke 
up in 1848, leaving in its brief record a tale of more genuine 
pathos and underlying heroism than is often to be met with in 
the history of human struggles. 

With a very brief notice of the latest attempt at a socialist 
settlement, we must hasten to a close. In 1869 Thomas Lake 
Harris, now well known as a transcendental socialist, founded a 
little community in the village of Brocton, on Lake Erie, in New 
York State. Mr. Harris was of English birth, but was taken 
to America at three years old. He entered the “universalist” 
ministry, and preached both in New York and in this country 
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for atime. He then returned to America, and after prospering 
for some time as a banker, he founded the Brocton settlement— 
“in obedience to the direct leadings of God’s Spirit.” Among 
his disciples there is at least one English lady of rank, as well as 
her son, a man well known to the literary world, and whose 
position, talents, and means of influence make it the more 
to be regretted that he should have become subject to the 
most subtle and fatal of all known religious delusions. <A 
doctrinal speciality of Mr. Harris’ form of Swedenborgianism 
is that God directly communicates with His chosen souls by 
“open” or divine “respiration,” first established when He 
breathed into Adam the breath of life, and since cut off 
by sin. “Open respiration” is regarded, therefore, as a cord 
or chain of communication of sense, the contact between God 
and His creatures. It furnishes a sixth sense, discerning the 
moral state of those with whom the person possessing it comes 
in contact, especially detecting the least presence of impurity, 
as by the atmosphere, and also leading and guiding the possessor 
to judge and decide in human affairs. “This primary doctrine 
leads to a special theory of love and marriage, upon which the 
social and spiritual state is based.” According to Mr. Harris— 
whose outpourings in print of mystical transcendentalism are 
voluminous—the nuptial and conjugal union is the foundation- 
stone of divine love both on earth and in heaven; and man and 
wife, possessing “open respiration,” possess also God in one 
another, and become “one heart, one mind, one soul, one love, 
one wisdom, one felicity.” In turning over the pages of Mr. 
Harris’ Apocalypse, where this idea is developed, and repeated, 
and insisted on with every ingenuity of mystical sensuism, and 
until one feels that idiosyncrasy has almost resulted in mono- 
mania, we cannot but be struck with fresh amazement at finding 
the boundless fertility of error produce so invariable a return of 
the same fruits. We say the same fruits, for if we strip Mr. 
Harris’ formula of the externals which modern refinements of 
language throw around it, we come to something at last which it 
is not easy to distinguish from what was the kernel of the old 
heathen mysteries of Chaldea, Egypt, Phenicia, and Paphos. 
Perhaps the one feature in all these various schemes for 
social regeneration which is the most touching as well as the 
most surprising, is the number of good and refined minds who 
have given in their allegiance to delusions which have so often 
ended in the open rebellion of sensuality against the natural 
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law and the common voice of conscience. If we were to seek to 
trace the delusion to its human source, we should probably find 
in all cases that these theorists denied or ignored the fall of 
man, his helpless condition, his proneness to evil, at the same 
time that the innate pride of our nature made it easy for them 
to believe in their own capacities to supply the social wants 
which they saw all around them. We speak of the human 
source of the delusion, because it is obvious that there are other 
influences at work, in this socialist movement as well as in that 
other eminently American movement of spiritism, and that 
these influences must be traced ultimately to the “enemies of 
the human race.” The present miseries of Europe, as well as 
those abortive attempts at social organizations in America, bear 
witness in the most lucid manner to the needfulness for the 
happiness of mankind on earth of a system of society based 
upon truth, moulded according to the maxims of the Gospel, 
and animated by the spirit of charity. The Church has already 
created such a system, and it forms in one sense that kingdom 
of Christ of which Scripture speaks. The nations of Europe 
have for many years been engaged in destroying Christian 
society, and they are now, after nearly a century of revolutions, 
which as yet show no sign of wearing themselves out, learning 
by experience what they have refused to believe when taught 
them by the authority of the Church—that Christian society 
alone can secure peace, progress, and true civilization. 
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CHAPTER XLITII. 
AUNT BERTHA. 


WHEN Mrs. Towan Moore expressed her opinion that Mr. Wychwood and 
his family would find Catholicism in Ireland very different from the same 
religion at Nice or at Mentone, she was only very partially a true prophet. 
Catholicism is certainly very beautiful and very attractive to those who study 
it without prejudice, and try to enter into its effects upon the daily life, upon 
the thoughts and judgments, and motives and aims, of the poorer classes in 
those happy regions along the Mediterranean coast which have never been 
overrun by Protestantism. The religion of those countries seems to breathe 
in the very air, to tinge the skies, and clothe with colours of its own the 
mountains and groves and sea, and the faith seems as integral a part of the 
being of their natives as the blood in their veins. Their simplicity and the 
depth and the warmth of their character are the fruits far more of the 
unbroken possession of the Catholic faith for so many centuries than of any 
peculiarities of race or circumstances of climate. Corruption, introduced 
from without, may do much—perhaps, alas! it has already done much—to 
sophisticate them, make them worldly, voluptuous, or even impious, but it 
will never succeed in making them Protestant. Amy and her aunt had made 
many friends among the poor peasant women and children of the places in 
the Riviera where they had spent so many months, and I feel sure that if 
their Italian experiences had made them incline to Catholicism, or rather, 
had strengthened such inclinations in them, this had been far more from the 
simple faith, piety, resignation, and unworldliness which they had seen 
among these humble folk than from the attractiveness and majesty of the 
Catholic worship itself. And, with all due respect to Mrs. Towan Moore, 
who had never been in Ireland, I may venture fearlessly to say that, as to 
this point—the true life of a religion in the hearts of the people—what the 
Wychwoods saw in Ireland worked on their minds in just the same direction 
as their visit to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

It is true that the external marks of the long undisturbed possession of 
the country by Catholicism were altogether absent. In Italy they had seen 
that religion apparently in peace and at home, unquestioned in its sway, and 
with a thousand material marks of the devotion of successive ages to adorn 
its dominion and give to it dignity and majesty, while in Ireland they found 
it in conflict, and only just emerging from a state of proscription into one of 
toleration. But the moment they came to look beneath the surface they 
found ample reason for believing that its hold on the people was at least as 
real and as powerful in the case of Ireland as in the case of Italy. And, 
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moreover, the religious body in which they themselves had been born and 
brought up presented a very different appearance in the two several cases. 
The effect of this difference was by no means hostile to any Catholic 
tendencies existing in their minds. In Italy, Anglicanism was simply 
nothing—a strange creed professed by a few visitors of one particular 
nation, singularly impotent, indeed, in its attempts to present itself to the 
people as a true form of Christianity, but still, in that High Church phase to 
which they were accustomed, a sort of suppliant for recognition, shut out by 
circumstances for which it was not itself answerable, rather than directly 
aggressive. In Ireland, on the contrary, it wore the repulsive form of a 
dominant persecuting sect, supported by an alien minority backed by the 
physical force of another country alone, with all those gentler and quieter 
features in which they had been accustomed to delight at home darkened 
and stiffened into something very stern, waspish, and even malignant. 

It is not my business to give a full account of the adventures of the 
Wychwoods, further than as they belong to the main thread of my story. It 
was about the end of July when they arrived at Dublin, and they had 
consequently been in the country between three and four months when the 
letter was written of which mention was made in my last chapter. The first 
few weeks of that period had been spent in Dublin and its neighbourhood. 
They had next spent some time at Killarney, and then had paid a visit of cere- 
mony to some family relations who lived in that black North to which Mrs. 
Lampetras erroneously supposed the county Clare, the native place of Mrs. 
Clantancarr, to have belonged. Their relations, the Bassons, received them 
very hospitably, insisted upon their remaining with them nearly three weeks, 
and even then were greatly disconcerted at their tearing themselves away. 
Kind genial people! They had little idea how much everything in their cir- 
cumstances, conversation, and modes of thought jarred upon their English 
relations. Mr. Basson was a rich squire-parson, a second son, who had been 
sent to Trinity College, Dublin, in order to get ordained and take the family 
living, and then had himself unexpectedly succeeded to the estate on the 
sudden death of his elder brother in the prime of life. He was a kind, 
generous landlord, and had no great amount of prejudice in his heart, though 
he had been brought up with very strict Orange notions, and was quite ready 
to believe that the mass of the poor Catholics around him would only get to 
heaven by some happy accident. He gave them food and clothes in 
abundance, employed them and paid them liberally, and was on speaking 
terms with the priests, whom, however, he entirely ignored as a channel for 
his benefactions to the people. The Sundays at Bassontown were certainly 
peculiar. The Wychwoods had to undergo two of them, and then Mr. 
Wychwood confided to Aunt Bertha that he could not possibly manage a 
third. The Protestant church stood in the midst of the little village, not 
very far from the neat, roomy, but unpretending Catholic chapel. The Hall 
was a mile off, and the parson and his family drove down to church in state 
with their English servants and visitors about the time that the yard about 
the Catholic chapel was crowded with people waiting for Mass, and when two 
long roads which crossed just at the village were studded with groups 
advancing from different directions for the same purpose. The audience 
in the church consisted of the family from the Hall, the schoolmistress and 
the clerk, and the Scotch steward, with his wife and daughter. This latter 
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family was rigidly Presbyterian in doctrine, but it found nothing uncongenial 
to its tastes in the service or in the sermons of Mr. Basson and his younger 
son, a young gentleman of about six-and-twenty, who was at present curate 
to his father, and was soon to succeed to the living. The interior of the 
church was of the dreariest description. The whole centre was occupied by 
the family pew, in which there was a comfortable fire-place. —The communion 
table was almost invisible, and the font quite so. The young ladies and 
servants sang a hymn or two pretty well, and this was about the only spiritual 
refreshment that the Church service presented to Amy and Aunt Bertha, 
except that the sermon was very short. Mr. Wychwood had been invited to 
“take the pulpit,” but had politely declined. The young ladies in question, 
moreover, were very friendly to poor Amy, but they plied her with tracts and 
stories about the Irish Church Missions and the “ Bird’s-nests” into which 
Catholic children were successfully entrapped, till her heart began to ache. 
Indeed, they carried their affectionate interest in her so far as to conceive 
the idea of marrying her to their brother, the young curate aforesaid—a 
pleasant, well-spoken young man enough, if he could have been divested of 
his clerical character. He took his sisters’ hints, nothing loth, for he had 
admired Amy the moment he had seen her, and had managed to get her now 
and then to himself in the rides and drives which were a matter of necessity, 
in order that the visitors might see the country. This George Basson was 
so very plain and open in his attentions that Amy could not be mistaken as 
to his purpose, and managed to baffle him pretty well without seeming rude; 
but she was glad enough on this account, as well as on every other, when her 
father determined on flying from the hospitalities of Bassontown. 

The Catholic family whose acquaintance they had made at Mentone, 
lived on the southern outskirts of Dublin, and hither the Wychwoods next 
betook themselves. Certainly no contrast could be more complete than that 
between the Bassons and Mrs. Power and her daughters. Mrs. Power was a 
widow in delicate health, and it had been chiefly for her sake that the trio had 
had recourse to the Riviera in the preceding year. They had a large house 
near Donnybrook, but saw little society. The girls, about Amy’s age, were 
bright and lively, devoting their time to various good works for the benefit of 
the poor. An _aunt of theirs was Superior of a convent not far from their 
home, and kept them well employed both as to money and time in helping 
on some of the @uvres conducted under the superintendence of the nuns. 
Hence their visitors, nothing loth, had a great many opportunities of seeing 
the many charitable institutions for which Dublin is remarkable—as much 
so, I think, considering all the circumstances, as any city in Christendom— 
and the ladies in particular came very much into contact with the good 
Superior just mentioned, a lady of great cultivation, high energy, and 
singular winningness of character. Strange to say, whereas Amy was the 
one of the party about whom Mrs. Power and her daughters had spoken 
most, the good Sister attached herself at once to Aunt Bertha with a 
singular predilection, and her interest had been amply returned. 

I suppose that the writers of stories like that on which I am engaged 
have often to regret the exigencies of time and space which prevent them 
from lingering over the history of some character who plays but a subor- 
dinate part in the main course of their tale, and who is yet the subject of 
great interest to themselves. Bertha Wychwood, of whom in the course 
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of this narrative there has only been occasional mention, is one of these 
characters. Her life had seemed to flow on without many great incidents, 
as she had simply passed from the care of her father’s house, first 
to live with her brother after the death of her father, and then to take 
charge of his home and of the education of his child when he became a 
widower. Nevertheless, her inner life had had its poetry ; a pure early love 
sacrificed out of a sense of duty, when she found herself necessary to the 
happiness of her lonely father, almost in his dotage, and the reward of such 
a sacrifice in the calm of a quiet resigned spirit and the discharge of home 
duties ever since. Aunt Bertha’s characteristic was calm silent peace, and. 
to those who did not know her intimately, she seemed: even cold and 
unattractive. The clergyman to whom she had been attached as a girl had 
remained unmarried. After some years he had become a Catholic priest, and 
had died of a fever caught in attending on the poor. ‘This gave the first 
unmentioned occasion which turned her thoughts to religious questions as to 
the Church. She had always striven to do her duty in her brother’s house- 
hold and parish, and had conscientiously fought off the many doubts which 
had risen in her mind from time to time. His resolution to resign his living 
had not been brought about by any influence of hers, but as soon as it was 
formed,-she was surprised to find how much she rejoiced in it. 

It is not necessary to trace all the workings of her mind on the way to 
Catholic truth. She had very little positively to unlearn, for she had always 
believed in a Church, and had honestly tried to find its authority in the 
teaching of Anglicanism. Every one knows how little of the ordinary 
positive teaching of Anglicanism—in which I do not of course mean to 
include the Thirty-nine Articles, of which Bertha Wychwood knew little or 
nothing—is erroneous, and when she was able to look back over the path 
along which she had passed into the Church, it seemed to her as if she had 
simply passed from twilight into sunlight, from a dream into reality. She 
did it very quietly, in her own silent way. It chanced that for the many 
weeks during which they lingered at Mrs. Power’s—she and her daughters 
had determined, I think, never to let them go out of the house as Protestants 

the Wychwoods were more separated from each other than they had ever 
been in their lives. Mr. Wychwood had struck up an acquaintance with 
some learned priests in a community not far from the spot, and also spent 
a good deal of time in the library of another religious house in Dublin, to 
which a fine and very popular church was attached. Amy was off with the 
two girls, seeing convents and hospitals and schools and asylums, and 
taking what part she could in their works of mercy. Mrs. Power and Aunt 
Bertha paired off, and the latter spent many hours in the parlour of the 
convent with the Superior before mentioned. The three had this in common, 
that they considered themselves as much foreigners in the land in respect of 
religion as if they had been at Mentone itself ; but they each went their own 
way. And so one evening, after Aunt Bertha had been missed at luncheon, 
and Mrs. Power had said that she had left her with the Mother Superior, she 
came quietly to Amy’s room when they retired for rest, and told her that she 
had just been received into the Catholic Church. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
AMY’S TROUBLE. 


AMY WYCHWOOD was somewhat stunned by what her aunt had told her 
that night. It was not that she had never thought it likely that Aunt Bertha 
might do as she had done. She knew her aunt’s mind a great deal too well 
not to be aware that she had for a long time had leanings to Catholicism, 
and of late she had observed her thoughtfulness, her way of keeping to 
herself, and her frequent visits to the convent. She could not feel surprised 
at what had been the issue—could she feel sorry? No; she felt very glad. 
Many a time for the Jast year and a half Amy had said to herself how happy 
it would have been for them all if they had been born in Catholic com- 
munion. She looked with a kind of envy upon Margaret and Mary Burke, 
upon the Amyots, and upon her Irish friends. She thought the bright 
merry children whom she saw in the schools of the Sisters of Charity, the 
Sisters of Mercy, and others, far better off than herself. She did not know 
many converts, but those whom she did know she envied in the same way, 
and she had rejoiced in her heart of hearts at the manner in which Mr. 
Charles North had died. But something kept her back herself. Her mind 
had never been cleared of the feeling of dutiful loyalty to Anglicanism, in 
which she had been brought up. Who was she, to act for herself in a matter 
of this kind? Then there was her father, a clergyman, and apparently not 
inclined to move, and she remembered how strongly Mr. Fairford, whom she 
had often seen as a child and as a young girl, had spoken about certain 
converts. 

Amy had never talked out these matters to any one, for her father was 
shy about the whole subject, and Aunt Bertha seemed to discourage it. 
And, moreover, there was a certain private thorn in Amy’s heart, a thorn of 
which, also, she had spoken to no one, which could not have worried any 
but a pure delicate conscience such as hers, and would have been at once 
removed if she had consulted a good guide. Amy was afraid that she might 
gain something very sweet in the way of earthly happiness if she became 
a Catholic, and her scruple had got to be magnified into a reason why she 
should remain as she was. 

The next morning there was to be a “clothing” at a convent in the 
neighbourhood, and the whole party from Mrs. Power’s had intended to be 
present. The postulant who was to become novice was a relation of the 
Powers, and they had all obtained leave to make their Communion at the 
same time with her. This accident separated the hosts from their guests as to 
breakfast, and Aunt Bertha proposed that the Powers should be left to go 
alone to the function. There was an evident constraint upon them all as 
long as Mrs. Power and her daughters were present, superintending the 
meal, and veiling their excitement under an appearance of extraordinary 
care that no one should be unsupplied. Amy had not seen her father since 
Aunt Bertha had told him what she had done. He received her with all his 
usual affection when she greeted him in the morning, but he was grave and 
silent, and his pale, languid looks showed that he had not slept. He was in 
that state of health that one sleepless night told upon him very much, and 
gave him a marked air of suffering. 
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If Bertha Wychwood could have thought only of herself, she would have 
been radiant with joy, but she was accustomed to live much in those she 
loved, and she suffered that morning in a way in which she had seldom 
suffered *before. The silent breakfast was barely over, when she rose and 
kissed her brother fondly on the forehead, and before he could rise to clasp 
her in his arms, she had left him alone with Amy. This was enough to 
make him burst into tears, and Amy in a moment was kneeling by his side, 
kissing his hands. He kissed her brow, and played fondly with her hair, 
while his tears fell freely upon her. 

“Well, darling, and what will you do?” 

Amy had no answer ready. “You must guide me, as always, dearest,” 
she said. “I hope nothing will ever separate us.” And yet, as she said the 
words, she felt that there might be things which would separate her even 
from her father. 

“Did you know anything of your aunt’s intention ?” 

“ Nothing at all; I was completely surprised. And yet, dear papa, when 
I look back, it seems as if it had been preparing for a long time. Somehow 
it seems as if Auntie had always been a Catholic in heart.” 

“So I hope we all have, darling. Tell me, Amy, have you wished for 
this for yourself?” 

It was a hard question. “I have always wished that there were no 
difference, and that we might all be like the good people abroad—or like 
those here,” she added, after a pause. “Is that wrong, papa?” 

“T hope not,” he said. “ But don’t you think that we ave like them?” 

“You and Aunt Bertha, and I, I hope, are like them in spirit and feeling ; 
but I mean by we the whole Church, papa. We belong to one body and 
they to another, and I don’t think the two bodies can be the same. ‘There 
is one Body and one Spirit,” said Amy, half frightened at herself. 

But her father did not seem displeased. ‘“‘One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all,” he went on, almost dreamily. ‘“ You 
mean, Amy, that one must be right and the other wrong, and that they are 
right and we are wrong.” 

“T don’t say that, papa. Yoz tell me what to think. Iam your child; 
you are my father. God will guide me by you.” 

Since Mr. Wychwood had left Shotterton he had often said to himself 
that now at least he had no more responsibility on the matter of religion as 
relating to others. And now there was his own child kneeling at his feet, 
and he did not know what to say ! 

A few months before, and he would have given her much the same 
answer as he had given to John Wilton. He thought the Roman theory 
perfect, the Anglican theory imperfect, and the Protestant theory false. He 
had no prejudices, either, against Catholic practices, nor did he in the least 
doubt that if he had been a Catholic priest himself, and able to offer to his 
people the graces and aids contained in the Catholic Sacraments, he would 
have been able to help them much more surely on the road to heaven. But 
he said to himself that he was not responsible for the system in which he 
found himself, and that he was safe in doing his best in that system, unless 
there was some imperative call on him to abandon it for another. Where he 
was, he might be serving the Church as far as his own people were 
concerned. They would listen to him, and would not listen to a priest. 
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Some one had called Anglicanism a breakwater, and a breakwater was often 
of service. The strict theory of Catholic unity did not indeed recognize 
“breakwaters” as a part of the regular works of the rock-built fortress of the 
Church, but perhaps the theory was -not to be urged home in all its 
strictness. Anglican clergymen, as well as Catholic priests, might be doing 
the work of the Church, each in their own sphere. The bond of union 
between them was not visible certainly, but still there might be some secret 
link which united them. Then he thought of the poetical views of his 
friend, more than once alluded to already, and their beauty charmed and 
soothed him. At all events, individuals might be safe in dutifully remaining 
where they were. 

When I say that what he had seen in Ireland had very much shaken 
Mr. Wychwood as to these opinions, I must not be understood to mean that 
there is anything in the working of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
considered in itself, that cannot be seen elsewhere. Many people, indeed, 
would be inclined to echo Mrs. Towan Moore’s sentiments, and be glad to 
hear that their Romanizing friends who had caught the infection of Catholi- 
cism on the Continent, might goto our sister isle in order to be disenchanted. 
Certainly as to external pomp and grace, a Church that has but just been 
released from the thraldrom of persecution, and which is still the Church of 
the poor and not of the rich, cannot be supposed to be able to rival the 
churches of countries which have never been anything but Catholic, and 
which still retain the shrines which have been venerated and decorated by 
the piety of scores of generations. But it is not the less true to say that 
Mr. Wychwood’s mind had been very materially influenced by the aspect of 
things in Ireland, which was to him very different from the expectations he 
had formed of it. Processes of thought on matters of religious truth are the 
result of many various influences, of which it is not possible to distribute 
and arrange the forces. But one part of Mr. Wychwood’s theory, so to call 
it, was rudely destroyed by his Irish experiences. As long as he saw 
Catholicism only in countries where it had full and undisputed possession, 
and Anglicanism, on the other hand, only in England, where it was at least 
practically dominant, he might imagine that in some sort of hidden way 
there was a link of unity of spirit between the two. In Ireland he saw the 
two in active conflict, Catholicism the religion of the lower and middle 
classes, leaning upon them, and by their support accomplishing immense 
works even outwardly and materially ; and on the other hand, Anglicanism, 
the religion of the rich upper classes, in full possession of the material 
inheritance of the ancient Church of Ireland, and yet, with all the sectarian 
vigour and perseverance of which its members gave so many signs, having 
the mark of sterility stamped on its brow. There was no faltering or doubt- 
fulness as to the full Catholic theory of unity on the part of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, at all events, nor could he feel anything but a strange 
aversion and repugnance altogether new to him from the Protestant religion 
which claimed his own allegiance as he saw it represented by the side of 
Catholicism there. 

Amy was not altogether ignorant of his feelings. He had talked to her 
from time to time after his visits in Dublin, and had surprised her much 
both by the strength of his opinions and of the language in which he 
expressed them. “I declare,” he had said once, “this Irish Protestantism 
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seems to me not very different in its action on the people from the 
Mahometanism of the Turkish conquerors of the Greeks and Asia Minor. 
They don’t now sell the girls as slaves and bring up the children as 
Janizaries, but they have done things of the same sort in old times, and 
now they are ready to buy children by the dozens from starving parents and 
put them into their detestable ‘ Bird’s-nests.’” But it is not necessary that 
my readers should be told all the strong things which Mr. Wychwood had 
said against Irish Protestantism. It is more to the point that he had spoken 
in terms of enthusiasm not usual to him about the Catholics of Dublin. The 
churches were so full even at the week-day Masses—the attendance of men 
not less than that of women, all things considered, the works of charity so 
numerous and well-supported, the priests so learned and devoted, the 
population so genial, so cheery, amiable, and gentle—he could hardly stop 
when he once began to praise them. 

And now Amy was kneeling by his side, and asking him simply what she 
was to think and what she was to do! The union between him and his child 
had been something more than ordinary in depth and beauty. When his 
wife died, Alfred Wychwood had said to himself that he would try to fill her 
place to his daughter as well as his own. He had encouraged Amy’s devotion 
to her aunt, and had put Bertha in a mother’s place too, but he had made a 
companion of his child from the first, had entered into all her education, had 
made her read with him and talk with him over what she had read, and 
had shared his thoughts with her. He knew Amy’s heart and mind and 
conscience. She did not practise confession, but she had been accustomed 
from chiidhood to tell him all her faults—how she examined her conscience, 
how she prepared herself for communion, and the like. He knew much better 
than Aunt Bertha exactly how she had felt about Gerald Merton, and- 
though this was rather by instinct, or at least only from occasional trifles 
which had produced the impression on his mind—how much there was of 
truth in that surmise of Emily Merton, who had told her brother that she 
thought that Amy was inclined to feel warmly towards somebody at 
Shotcote. In heart and mind and soul and affection Amy was as 
perfectly his child as ever daughter was of father, and as ready to be 
guided by him. 

“ You tell me, papa, what I am to think.” 

“ Have you no thought yourself about it, Amy? It must depend so much 
on that. Do you feel unhappy where you are ?” 

“Not unhappy, papa, as long as I am with you. I think,” she said, 
slowly, “my own thoughts are, that we have the truth, but not the whole 
truth. I feel as if Aunt Bertha would be better and happier where she 
has gone.” 

“ And do you want to go there too?” 

“Tf it is my duty, yes, papa. It is not a question of what seems best to 
us, is it, but of what we ought todo?” 

“Well, and can you think that Auntie will be better and happier if it is 
not her duty that she has done?” 

“Dear papa, it is always the same puzzle. I am fearful of judging for 
myself, and then ——” 

“Yes, and then? You mean there is something’ else that might make 
you wish to judge in one particular way ?” 
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Amy coloured, and hid her face on his arm. He almost whispered his 
next words. “ You would have been glad to have been of the same religion 
with the Amyots, darling.” 

“Oh, papa, you know all I feel.” Her colour was deeper now, but she 
looked her father in the face, and took his hand and pressed it on her heart. 
“1 would not, I hope, step a yard out of my path for all the happiness in the 
world. What do I want but you?” 

“My sweet Amy,” he said, kissing her forehead, “ you are far more likely 
to step a yard or two on the other side, rather than act for human considera- 
tions in a matter of this kind. Now, you have asked me what you are to 
think. I must tell you that I do not say ‘go’ or ‘stay,’ for I cannot guide 
myself or you at this moment. I shall not be angry with you if you do as 
your aunt has done, and what she has done, as I have told her, will make no 
difference at all in our home life. I am talking these matters over with 
Father Garnett in Dublin, and whenever you wish to see him and hear what 
he may have to say, you shall do so. We must pray much for ourselves, and 
for one another, and God will lead us right.” 

It was not all that Amy had wished for. Her father had always been her 
guide, and he now, to a certain extent, left her to herself. He said little 
about himself. But it was joy to know that Aunt Bertha had not angered 
him—joy to know that he would oppose her in nothing that she saw right 
herself to do—joy that he had understood and partly removed the thorn that 
was teasing her about her feelings towards Reginald Amyot. 

Reginald and Amy have not been thrown much together in the course of 
this narrative, but I believe that my readers will have divined that he was 
attached to her, and that she in her secret heart returned his affection. How 
far he knew this is another question. She had been most careful over herself 
in the few interviews which they had had before her leaving Shotterton, and 
had determined that nothing should induce her to encourage him as long as 
any doubt remained in her mind on the religious question. 

Some time after breakfast the post was delivered, and Amy found in her 
hand a letter in Charlotte North’s handwriting. Charlotte North was not her 
particular friend, but she, as well as the other sisters, wrote to her now and 
then. There was reason enough for the letter in the account which it con- 
tained of the death of a poor old woman, whom Amy had been fond of 
visiting, and who had been taken up after her departure by Charlotte North. 
After this topic, the letter went on to some general news about Shotterton. 
Mary Burke’s name was mentioned. She was full of life and vigour, very 
funny, “and, as some people hint, just a little forward. She is a great 
favourite with papa, and, of course, with all at Shotcote. Some people say 
she will be the future mistress of the Park. There is something in the wind 
of that sort, I think, and I am sure that R. admires her very much ; but 
whether he or W. is to be the happy swain, I cannot tell.” 

Charlotte was the most like her mother, and the least like her father, of 
the three sisters. She was the one who was mostly on Willie’s side, and she 
had taken with less of cordiality than the rest to Margaret and Mary. She 
had rather a genius for blundering into ill-natured sayings, and did not much 
think of the feelings of the person to whom she spoke and wrote. She hada 
real regard for Amy, but just then she was a little pestered by the way in 
which Amy’s memory lived in the hearts of the poor old women and children. 
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And she had just an inkling that what she said about Reginald might not 
be entirely pleasant to her correspondent in Ireland. There was no foundation 
for it, either on Reginald’s part or Mary’s ; but the Shotterton gossips were 
not very discriminating. 

It certainly stung Amy—if that was what Charlotte aimed at—more than 
the concluding paragraphs of the letter, which dwelt upon the excellencies 
and graces of Phoebe Lampetras, and the hold which she had already 
acquired upon the affections of the people. Charlotte did not quite tell Amy 
that she herself was altogether outshone and forgotten, but she left it open 
to her to draw that conclusion for herself. 

Just at that time, this letter was a relief to Amy, as well asa sting. She 
found that the thought of Mary’s being in favour at Shotcote, however 
painful, gave her a sense of more perfect freedom as to the religious question 
on which she had been conversing with her father. Mr. Wychwood, at the 
same time, had almost unconsciously given her a great lift in the direction 
of Catholicism. Amy was one of the persons who have only to talk the 
matter over with an experienced priest in order to be convinced. They have 
in their minds all the elements of conviction, so to speak, and only require to 
have their own thoughts revealed to them by well-put questions. They 
seem to-yield almost at once to Catholic arguments, but in fact they are 
already Catholics in mind as well as in heart. Father Garnett found little 
difficulty with Amy when she went to talk to him. Externally, she owed her 
conversion to her father’s suggestion. And how much did he owe to her? 
She had practically forced on him the necessity of some decision, and, after 
all, there was but one decision open to him to make. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
“ir MAY GO THROUGH THE HOUSE.” 


THE Greek dramatic poets more than once end their plays by a stereotyped 
declaration that the forms taken by providential arrangements are very 
various, and that many things are ruled by the gods in a manner which 
defeats mortal expectations. I suppose the most difficult of providential 
dispensations for us to accept, unless we have the support of a firm clear 
faith, would be those in which the reward of a good action seems to be some 
great misfortune, and in which people are made to suffer by occasion of 
their own charity. It is not easy to persuade ourselves practically to accept 
the truth which underlies such stories as that of Parnell’s Pilgrim, in which 
an angel is made ruthlessly to inflict the severest temporal losses upon those 
who have shown him hospitality. Nor, perhaps, are we always able to see 
the spiritual benefit which is conferred by means of suffering so inflicted. 
Some remaining incidents of my story must, however, be defended upon this 
principle, if they seem to any one to require any defence. 

It has been said that the ladies of our friend John Wilton’s household 
had urged upon him to send at once for Randal Carroll from the 
orphanage, the manager of which had written to announce the appearance 
of a dangerous fever among its inmates. Mary and Margaret thought only 
of their young fellow-countryman. Jack hesitated for a moment, with his 
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English prudence about infection, but he was, as I have said, overruled. 
Unfortunately, he did not write until the evening of the day on which the 
letter reached him, and this lost a post. 

Randal came the day but one after the answer had been despatched. 
The fine well-grown lad instantly became an object of special interest to 
Mary Burke. He looked fagged and pale, but that was set down to the 
fatigue of the journey. Mary took him under her special patronage, ordered 
him to lie long in bed the next morning, and was inclined to wait upon him 
herself, if Jack had not interposed. The next day he seemed better, and 
was amused with a number of pretty books and illustrated papers, which she 
collected for him. It was a lucky hit, for the boy, as soon as he was left to 
himself, began to draw horses and figures on some blank paper on the table, 
and when Mary brought Jack in to see him, half an hour after, they were 
both struck with the cleverness of his sketches. Mary asked him whether he 
had ever drawn before, and then it came out that he had never had any 
lessons, but that he had been very fond of drawing whatever came in his 
way. Had he anything to show? There were a few scraps of paper in his 
little box which he had treasured up as having giveth him many a stolen joy 
while he had covered them as well as he could with his rude drawings, and 
Jack, when he inspected them, felt convinced that the boy had a real natural 
gift, and must be educated as an artist. 

The embryo artist, however, soon recalled his friends from their dreams 
of his future distinction by developing unmistakeable symptoins of the very 
fever which he had been sent from the orphanage to avoid. In a few days 
he was very ill, and required a great deal of attendance, which Mary and 
Margaret, as well as one of the servants, gave very willingly. Jack was 
rather nervous about his wife, who was to be confined in less than three 
months, but she managed to get him to allow her to do her part in nursing, 
so long as she did not sit up at night. The fever ran its course, and for 
three or four days it was a question whether the boy’s strength would last 
out against it. Then, just as he had begun to turn the corner, Mary Burke 
broke down herself, and the servant with her, and Jack was really alarmed 
for Margaret, whom it was impossible to keep from her sister’s bedside. 
There was no resisting her piteous face, and he at last persuaded himself 
that she would get more harm by fretting than by nursing. Mrs. M‘Orven 
was constantly with her, but she insisted on not allowing Grace or Barbara 
to come as yet. “You may want them later, perhaps,” she said, quietly ; 
“it may go through the house.” 

Louisa North was married just as Randal got better, and went off to the 
Isle of Wight to spend the honeymoon. Charlotte and Mary were forbidden 
by their mother to go near the Manor House. Things were in this state 
when Margaret received a letter from Mrs. Shackelrammer, saying that she 
had heard of the illness of her “dear Mary,” and was most anxious to be 
allowed to help in nursing her. Her boy was at school, she had no ties, and 
had a great deal of experience in the hospitals. ‘Let her come, my dear,” 
said Mrs. M‘Orven, and so Mrs. Shackelrammer’s offer was gratefully 
accepted. 

Mrs. M‘Orven was always quiet and calm with Margaret, but now and 
then she showed her an intensity of affection which surprised the latter. 
Margaret caught her, as she thought, looking at her and watching her when 
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she did not expect it, and saw that her eyes were often watery when she 
addressed her. She never spoke as if all would be well in a few days. In 
fact, the good old lady was full of presentiments, which she confided to no one 
but Father Miles, who made as light of them as he dared, but he, too, felt 
more dejected than he could account for. “ There’s never yet been a gene- 
ration without a victim,” she said. “And then, too, there’s the mixed 
marriage.” She hung over Mary with much tenderness, for she was really 
fond of her, and wished to see her make Walter happy. But it looked at first 
as if Mary was to be the “ victim.” 

The arrangement about Mrs. Shackelrammer turned out admirably. The 
good lady was in reality a first-rate nurse. Her natural fussiness and 
excitability were soothed down altogether in the presence of danger ; she 
was quiet, watchful, resolute, and always cheerful. She had one or two 
incipient “tiffs” with Mrs. M‘Orven, as there seemed to be a question as 
to which of the two should be the dominant spirit in the management of the 
sick chambers, but the old lady soon saw that the younger could be perfectly 
trusted, and then she yielded at once to her supremacy. Everything went 
well under Mrs. Shackelrammer, and Margaret soon gave up her over- 
anxiety, and let herself be ordered off to bed or to lie down during the day 
at the bidding of her guest. The guest found time for her own rest, she kept 
the servants in good spirits for the part of the work which fell on them, was 
soon on intimate terms with the cook, won the confidence of the doctor, and 
managed also to do a little bit of company for Jack, who roamed about the 
house with that desultory sense of uselessness at the very time that he would 
have given his ears to be of use to anybody, which is the lot of many a male 
sympathizer on such occasions. Ladies have a natural right to rule on such 
occasions, but now and then they make the inferior sex feel its inferiority a 
little too sharply. 

The maid was soon out of danger, but Mary had a very hard time of it- 
much harder, I think, than either the doctor or Mrs. Shackelrammer allowed 
Jack and Margaret to know. At last she, too, passed the crisis, and hope 
was tolerably safe. 

Mrs. Shackelrammer by no means worked herself to death unnecessarily. 
She was always at hand when wanted, and did a great deal herself, but just 
as a prudent general does not thrust himself into the me/ée, but keeps at a 
distance, whence he may conveniently direct the manceuvres of his army, she 
spared herself the physical exertion which others could undergo as well as 
she. Many were the little turns round the garden, strolls on the terrace, and 
the like, which she exacted from Margaret and Jack in the warmer parts of 
the now wintry days—as much, I think, for their sakes as for her own. 

She was walking with Margaret one day on the terrace, talking—as she 
was fond of talking—of Mary’s visit to London in the summer, and in 
particular of the tea-party of which mention has been made in a former 
chapter. “What became of your friend Count Cosavuole ?” said Margaret. 

The little lady coughed and smiled, and reddened somewhat. “Oh, my 
dear, that was rather a mistake of mine, I must confess. I am glad Mr. John 
is not here, or I should not have the face to tell you.” 

“ Nothing wrong about him, I hope?” said Margaret. ‘“ Mary thought he 
was rather amusing, and perhaps a little mysterious.” 

“ Oh, my dear, it was that good Father Ingleburn that got me into that 
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mess. However, all’s well that ends well. He’s safe off in Malta again, 
with his new wife.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Margaret. “I thought he hadn’t been long a 
widower.” 

“Not long, indeed! only six months when he came here. But he was 
determined to take some English lady to look after his children, and he 
thought he might as well have a wife as pay for a governess. He came here 
on purpose, you know. Your Mary might have had him, if she had liked.” 

“Indeed ! what a loss!” said Margaret, laughing. “ How did you come 
across him?” 

“Well, as I said, he went to my dear Father and asked him to help him 
to get an English wife. He had ever so many letters, my dear, from good 
people at Malta, and was altogether a man of high character, Japalino, and 
all the rest of it, as they say. So Father Ingleburn asked me to introduce 
him to some convert ladies, as there are often some who are turned out of 
their homes and are of no use as governesses, and I did my best for him. 
He married the Moonbys, whom your sister met at the tea-party.” 

“ Not both of them, I suppose?” said Margaret, laughing again. 

“T mean he married Mary Moonby, and her sister went out with them to 
help her in the education of the children. A very good arrangement ; two 
at a time off our list, you know. Caroline has since married a Greek 
merchant.” 

“Well, but,” said Margaret, “I don’t see that you made a mess of it, 
after all. It was a great success, wasn’t it? Two at a time.” 

“Ah, but, my dear, you don’t know the whole story. He chose to 
misunderstand dear Father Ingleburn, and he thought that some one else 
was in the market as well as the Moonbys. He proposed to me, my dear, 
an old woman like me—after I had invited him, and done the chaperone to 
the young ladies, and all. He thought I had been running after him for 
myself all the time! and when I complained to the Father, he only laughed 
at me for my pains. ‘The Count is a man of discernment, my child,’ he 
said. However, the Count really behaved very well when I told him what 
had been my intentions in inviting him, and said that as he had unfortu- 
nately aspired to a hand that could not be won, he would beg to be allowed 
to accept from it as a gift a partner for the rest of his days. It was quite a 
beautiful sentence in Italian; I wrote it down. And so the Moonby affair 
was arranged at last.” 

I should say that Mrs. Shackelrammer gave but a faint and partial idea 
of the full drollness of the scene which she had had with the Count, who 
choose to believe that she herself was the lady selected for him by the 
care of Father Ingleburn. He had gone down on his knees, and cried 
dramatically when she had refused him and even scolded him for his 
mistake ; and then the ease with which he slid into the new arrangement 
which she proposed to him was irresistibly comical. Miss Moonby made 
him a very fair wife as wives go, and if the success of the experiment serves 
to show that people may sometimes suit themselves very well without 
making much fuss over the selection, it cannot be helped. He showed good 
taste in his preference for Mrs. Shackelrammer, but I cannot but feel glad 
that so useful a member of society has been retained in England. 

The little widow went on to open her heart to Margaret about a pet 
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scheme of hers which was to come about as soon as her son’s education was 
provided for. “I hope he'll have a vocation, I’m sure,” she said. Then she 
meant to start a new charitable body for the service of the poor and sick in 
London, and be herself the first stone of the new religious edifice. She had 
the rules and work and dress itself all in her head. “ Plain black, my dear,” 
she said, “like ladies going out among the poor. No coal-scuttles on the 
head—no blue and purple and fine linen. Perhaps we may get your sister to 
join us.” And so they got back to the invalid, and the conversation, which 
had given Margaret an unwonted amount of amusing refreshment, came to a 
close by Mrs. Shackelrammer declaring that she must go to see whether 
Mary had taken her draught. 

Jack came out at that moment and joined his wife. It was one of those 
beautiful evenings which we sometimes have in the brighter part of November, 
and a rich mellow light was shed over the whole country by the sun nearly 
setting, with a large band of clouds at some height above it. They walked 
up and down silently, Jack’s arm round his little wife’s shoulders. “ Beautiful, 
isn’t it, my Pearl?” said he. 

“ All is beautiful here, John; it has been like fairyland, or, rather, like 
Paradise, for me, for all these months. And now we have a fresh blessing to 
be thankful for, as Moreen is getting better.” 

“T never knew its beauties till you came to light them up, Pearl,” he said. 
“There was always an air of darkness, almost of doom, about the house, in 
old times.” 

“Sadness, or doom, or what else—we have one another, John.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
MR. CUMBERLAND’S WALK. 


In the course of the several weeks during which the dwellers in the Manor 
House at Shotterton were occupied with the illness, first of Randal Carroll, 
and then of Mary Burke and the servant, another change took place in the 
ecclesiastical arrangements as to the living which has now to be mentioned 
to my readers. Robert Cumberland, as they are already aware, received the 
pressing letter from the Head, urging him to let himself be put in nomination 
for the new Professorship at Oxford, on the same morning which brought to 
his sister Phoebe the renewed offer of the hand of her admirer, Mr. Stiffins. 
The brother and sister had become somewhat estranged by late events. 
Phoebe had found him far more difficult to manage than she had expected, 
and Robert had been fretted and worried by the petty cases of the parish 
which he could not avoid, as well as by the conflict which had arisen between 
Phoebe and his curate. There was a practical question to be settled at the 
moment, as things had come to a head through the quarrel at the school. 
Robert’s sense of justice was on the side of Mr. Clantancarr. Ladies were 
all very well in their proper place, but the schools of the parish ought 
certainly to be under the vicar or his curate. At the same time, it was a 
bold step for him to take, to go directly against Phoebe, and that in the sight 
of the whole Shotterton world. He felt all this as an additional motive for 
retiring from the position altogether. The Professorship was very well 
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endowed, the duties light, except so far as he might choose to make them 
heavy for himself. He felt quite an appetite for the Talmud. The Rabbinical 
literature seemed a limitless Land of Promise, flowing with milk and honey, 
glistening with rare fruits and flowers, the sands of whose streams were 
golden, and its fields clothed with the purple light of a larger sky. Oh, for 
the delights of forgetting all about the frivolous questions of modern times, 
organization of charity, secularization of education, disestablishment, vest- 
ments, black rubrics, and the like, in the wise sayings and delicate distinctions 
of Rabbi Ben this or that, and what a chance might be open to the man 
who should unlock to modern eyes the fantastic treasures of the Haggadah ! 
Possibly there might be some great controversial triumph in store for him, 
and he might demolish Popery itself by means of the long-rusted weapons 
of the Synagogue. Perhaps, too, by and bye, Semitic influences might again 
rule in Downing Street, and the founder of the Rabbinical party in the 
Anglican Establishment might be made Archbishop of Canterbury. These 
were the gambols of imagination, Robert said to himself, as he woke up from 
his reverie, laughing at his own absurdity. But not the less did he long to 
enter on the “new fields and pastures new,” which the good Head’s letter 
opened to him. What did it matter if his friends had a little laugh at him, 
and if Gerald Merton, after all, took possession of the Vicarage of Shotterton? 
Those may laugh who win, and Robert Cumberland felt that he should 
chuckle internally at the thought of Shotterton abandoned when he was once 
more installed with his books at Oxford. 

But then, how to manage with Phcoebe—Pheebe, who herself, if he had 
known it, was in much the same mind! She had coveted her present 
position at a distance, and now she had found out just what it was worth. 
Shotterton had disappointed her; not that she had met with unkindness, or 
had not gained influence and managed as she had chosen ; but, after all, she 
had failed. It was hard work to keep Robert straight, to fight Mr. Clantancarr, 
and to secure her own prospects all at once. Why should she trouble herself ? 
There was a canon’s house waiting for her at Dorbury, where she would not 
be quite so supreme, certainly, as at Shotterton, but still, she would have 
a great and a secure position. It would be rather ignominious, perhaps, 
to leave Robert in the lurch; but, then, she never meant to remain all her 
life as she was. She thought very kindly indeed of Mr. Stiffins all that first 
morning ; but she ended by saying to herself that it must be put by for 
the present. If Robert stood by her in her battle with the curate, she would 
be bound in honour to stand by him. She was in this frame of mind when 
he told her of the letter he had received from Oxford. 

“Well, dear Bob, and what do you mean to do?” All their great 
affectionateness returned, now that there was something practical to settle. 

“Well, Phoebe, you know I never cared much for this sort of life. 1 
thought I should not get on very well, and I haven’t. If it were not for 
you, I think I should go back to Oxford.” 

Then, of course, she began to protest that she was not to be thought of, 
that his happiness was her first consideration, that she should be miserable 
if anything were sacrificed for her, and so on. All the time the young lady 
had Mr. Stiffins’ letter in her pocket, and could feel that it was there. 

“Take two or three days to think of it, Bob, and then we can talk of it 
again.” 
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She was resolved on making a due show of resistance, at all events, and 
had determined that till Robert had made up his mind, she would say 
nothing about Mr. Stiffins. Then there came up the question of Mr. 
Clantancarr and the school. The good curate must be answered. What 
was her brother to say? He could not submit to be dictated to in that 
manner. He would support his sister, and send Mr. Clantancarr to. the 
rightabout—for the consultation about Oxford had somehow restored Phaebe 
to her supremacy. 

“No, Bob, thank you. I know you will do as I wish; and won’t you 
leave it to me? Let me see if I cannot settle it with Mr. Clantancarr.” 

Then she sat down and wrote a very courteous note to the curate. 
“Robert,” she said, “had shown her his note, and she was very sorry to 
find that there had been so much of want of understanding between them as 
to occasion a collision. Would he allow her to assure him that it would not 
occur again? She would herself set things right with the mistress, and 
give instructions that for the future it was her brother’s wish, in which she 
heartily concurred, that Mr. Clantancarr’s arrangements should be carried 
out. She would only ask him to let her know if in any other way she had, 
by a similar mistake, interfered with what he thought right.” Thus she 
pacified the Scotchman, without, at the same time, formally abdicating her 
influence. 

Mr. Clantancarr was obliged to be satisfied. It would have been very 
inconvenient to him to leave his curacy, as changes are expensive to people 
of small income, and his wife had been inclined to scold him for challenging 
a trial with so formidable a foe as Phcebe. 

After sending off a letter to the Head to beg for a few days of considera- 
tion, Robert fell into a state of indecision. Most of us know that sort of 
indolent feeling which makes us averse to undo what we have just done, 
unless under the pressure of some really cogent cause. The third morning 
after the arrival of the Head’s letter Robert was still hesitating. He took his 
hat and stick, put on his spectacles that he might see his way better, and 
went out for a long lonely walk upon the downs. He could not see the 
view, but he enjoyed the sunshine, the balmy air of the “St. Martin’s 
summer,” the quiet and silence and loneliness of the long level alley of 
broad turf, closed in by two thick copses of oak and chesnut, through which 
his path lay. Life was very quiet and pleasant in a country like this. By 
the time he turned back he had almost made up his mind to stay at 
Shotterton. “It will be best for Phoebe,” he said to himself. “ After all, 
we shall shake down well enough together. She really seems not to wish 
to marry again, and this is a good home for her. No one will ever look after 
me half so well.” 

He had rambled about till it was near luncheon time, and had just a little 
difficulty in hitting the path which led to the short lane from the village up 
to the border of the downs.. Just as he had successfully steered himself to 
the gate at which this lane ended he found a lady coming to meet him, who 
hailed him with a familiar voice. It was the faithful cousin, Ellen, who 
could now make him hear nearly as well as Pheebe herself. 

“Oh, Robert, I have been looking for you. Who do you think is here to 
see you?” 

His thoughts ranged from Dr. Benasker to the Head, and from the Head 
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to Mr. Clantancarr. The latter was impossible ; Ellen would not run out for 
him. He could not guess. 

“Mr. Stiffins, Robert—Canon Stiffins, rather, I should call him—has 
come to see Pheebe, and they have been sitting together in the small 
drawing-room for the last hour and a half. He doesn’t seem inclined to 
move at present, and you’d better come and entertain him at luncheon. 
Phoebe is a little confused, I think,” said the faithful Ellen. It was not 
often given to her to see Phaebe confused. 

Cumberland gave a long “oh,” and then began to ask what on earth 
the man wanted. “I thought Phoebe sent him about his business at 
Oxford,” he said. 

“Perhaps that was only a provisional refusal,” said Ellen, “At all 
events he seems not to have taken it as final.” 

“ Poor fellow! I’m sorry he’s put himself to the trouble of coming over 
here, if that’s his business. Phoebe won’t have him, that’s certain. It’s a 
pity she’s so hard upon him, for he’s very good in his way.” 

“ Perhaps she'll think better of it now,” said Ellen. “ At all events she 
has not sent him off yet. I stayed in the drawingyoom with them for 
half an hour, and then he very politely requested me to allow him to see 
her alone. That’s about an hour ago, or more,” said Ellen, “and he’s not 
done yet.” 

When they came into the house they found Pheebe and their guest still in 
the little drawing-room together. After the first greetings Phoebe imme- 
diately ordered luncheon, and there was no time for explanation. The meal 
passed quickly. Phebe, as Ellen saw, was a little excited, her eyes glistening 
somewhat, but her manner too composed to reveal much to an ordinary 
observer. Mr. Stiffins talked very loud to Robert, told him all the Oxford 
news, how much he was wanted there again, and the like. He hardly spoke 
to the ladies, drank his wine hastily, and made several mistakes, pouring out 
wine once for Phebe into a tumbler, and thrusting a quarter of an apple tart 
upon Ellen’s plate before she had finished with her cutlet. Robert was soon 
engrossed with the Oxford news, and his interest in all that was going on 
there was unmistakeable. At last Phoebe rose, Ellen followed, and the 
gentlemen were left to themselves. 

Then while Phoebe managed to tell Ellen that Mr. Stiffins had pressed 
her so much not to delay his hopes any longer, that it had been “settled 
between them,” Mr. Stiffins himself, with infinite trouble, on account of his 
hearer’s infirmity, but with none at all on his own part, managed also to make 
Robert understand that his suit had proved successful. 

Thus it came about that by the very time that Mary Burke had passed 
the crisis of her fever, there were once more new tenants in Shotterton 
Vicarage. Mr. Stiffins had xo¢ forgotten what Phoebe’s postscript had told 
him to remember, that Dorbury was at no great distance by rail from 
Shotterton. He saw at once that her mind was not made up against him, 
and acted with characteristic decision in putting himself immediately into 
the train, though his presence at Dorbury was not imperatively required, and 
proceeded at once to the Vicarage. Phoebe was at first surprised to see him, 
but she could not be displeased. At the time at which I write Mr. and Mrs. 
Stiffins are in residence at the Canon’s Close, and the lady rules the eccle- 
siastical society of Dorbury. The Bishop is a widower, and his daughters 
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are not yet grown up. The dean’s wife is a homely middle-aged woman, 
devoted to the care of her own family, and by no means to be compared in 
distinction to our friend Phoebe. Canon Stiffins is universally respected, 
and receives the most perfect homage and devotion from his amiable 
wife. j 

Robert was rather taken aback by the abrupt and unexpected termination 
of Phoebe’s widowed existence, but he fell into the plan readily enough as 
soon as he realized that her mind was seriously made up, and had no 
difficulty in installing himself in his new capacity at Oxford. Gerald 
Merton had little hesitation in accepting the living thus again made vacant. 
Emily had been married a few weeks before the vacancy occurred, and Mrs, 
Merton and his two other sisters left their home at Clapham to keep house 
for him. They soon became very popular in the village. Gossips will always 
be gossips, and it was soon reported in the neighbourhood that Mary North 
was not unlikely to be the younger Mrs. Merton. 

It was, of course, a great delight to Jack Wilton to have his old friend so 
near him. Margaret was a little downcast, though just the time of Mary’s 
recovery she had not much time to think of the possible effects of Gerald’s 
presence upon her husband’s religious opinions. There was not much 
time, however, for speculation. Mrs. M‘Orven had said that the fever might 
“go through the house.” 

It was thought that as Mary had to be moved for a change to the 
seaside soon after her illness, her sister and brother-in-law might join her 
there, and so break the chain. But before this could be done, Jack’s own turn 
came. He sickened, and was soon looking as if he would be worse than 
Mary had been. Poor little Margaret! she was thoroughly frightened now. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
A TIME FOR SPEECH. 


“WELL, my dear?” said Mr. North, looking at Mary, as he was sitting at 
breakfast the day after the news had come down from the Manor House that 
Jack Wilton had been feeling very ill. His question related to a note which 
Mary had just received. 

“ Margaret writes to say that he has had a very restless, bad night, and 
that she has sent a telegram to fetch Dr. Lockett at once.” 

Dr. Lockett was the great man at Dorbury, called in by all the country 
round in serious cases. “ We must do what we can to help them,” said 
Mr. North. “Come up with me, Mary, in half an hour.” 

As long as the fever had confined itself to Randal Carroll, the servant, 
and even Mary Burke, the family at Mr. North’s had held aloof from any 
active exertions in the way of helping Margaret with her invalids. Mrs. 
Shackelrammer was there, Mrs. M‘Orven was always to and fro between the 
Manor and Shotcote, and it would have been a greak risk to run the chance 
of bringing the fever into another house without necessity. Now the case 
was altered. Jack was, in a way, one of themselves. Charlotte and Mary 
had all along been eager to take a part in the nursing, and their father would 
no longer restrain them. 
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“Poor fellow,” said Mr. North to himself, “he’s a good constitution, at 
all events. I’m very glad Mr. Merton is here.” Mr. North was frightened 
at once. I think it was a part of his nature to look to the gloomier 
side in such cases, and though he would not consciously have allowed 
the impression of the sort of evil fate that had haunted the Manor for 
so many generations to tell upon him, he was by no means free from it. 
He was very silent as he walked up with Mary that morning. Jack’s 
illness might throw everything into confusion again. The arrangements 
made necessary by the way in which Charles North had left his property 
had just been finally completed, and so far his mind was free. The 
unsigned will had been carried out, except the settlement of the disposal 
of the money which had been left for some charitable purpose, to be 
decided on by himself and Jack. Was the whole property to come back 
to him again? Jack, he feared, had made no arrangement as yet. Margaret 
might be almost unprovided for, and a thousand other difficulties might arise 
unless a child was born and lived ; there might be all the old trouble again 
about Willie, being what he was, inheriting all the property. So Mr. North 
went on, prognosticating evils of all sorts in the case of Jack’s death, which, 
somehow, he seemed to take for granted. Then there was the religious 
difficulty also cropping up in his mind. This is why he had said to himself 
that he was glad Gerald Merton was at the Vicarage. He remembered what 
Jack had said to him that day in the garden about Charles North’s death- 
bed. A number of other occasions presented themselves to his mind on 
which Jack had taken a Catholic line. They were trifles in themselves, but 
they now came back with great force on Mr. North’s mind. It is a notable 
feature in such cases as that of Jack, that, if those who know them best do 
not see where they are going better than themselves, they are at least easily 
frightened, and that a certain instinct tells them that the feeling of the 
approach of death may work a change. 

Those who have had occasion to know the effect which has been pro- 
duced upon countless families in the country by that set of the stream of 
conviction towards Catholicism of which there is so much evidence, will 
understand something of the instinct of which I speak, as well as of that 
other instinct which so often arrays the different members of the same family 
on opposite sides in a tacit but practical struggle for influence over some 
person whose condition is considered critical We can hardly fail to 
recognize, in the divisions which have so painfully torn asunder so many 
family ties between persons of most tender feelings, gentle affections, and 
high principles, the fulfilment of the words of our Lord about the sword 
which He came to send upon the earth. England is said to be the land of 
domestic love and intense family affection, and whether she be this or not in 
any pre-eminent degree, there are thousands of homes up and down the 
country which this sword has pierced. Conversions and calls to conversion 
have been scattered, as it were, broadcast ; generally one or two in a family, 
at the most, have received the grace, and have thus had to bear at once one 
of the most painful of all crosses—that of causing suffering to others whom 
they love most tenderly. This state of things has given occasion for number- 
less conflicts—not the less real because undeclared—such as that which 
might now have ensued at Shotterton between dear friends, close relations, 
and kindly neighbours, all of them, or at least most of them, striving with 
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equally good intentions for opposite ends. And a conflict of this sort is 
seldom without its victim. 

Margaret and Mr. North met with all their usual affection. She had 
wound herself into a very intimate place in his love by her native 
sweetness, and he was far too tender-hearted not to feel for any one in her 
position. At the moment she was almost alone, for Mary had been sent off 
to a warm wintering-place on the sea-coast some dozen miles off, and Mrs. 
Shackelrammer had gone to take care of her. There had been some idea of 
Mary’s being nursed in her convalescence at Shotcote. Mrs. Amyot had 
wished it, Barbara and Grace had pressed it earnestly, and Walter’s eyes 
had glistened when he heard that it was proposed. But Grannie M‘Orven 
ruthlessly snuffed out the motion. “ It will be just as well not to have too 
much spooning,” she said to her daughter, and so, because this fierce old 
lady disapproved of what she so disrespectfully called “ spooning,” Mary 
Burke was sent off, as I said, to the sea-coast, with a promise of a visit from 
Grace Amyot after she had begun to be somewhat locomotive. 

This all happened just before Jack’s illness declared itself. Mrs. M‘Orven 
herself was expected at the Manor in the course of the morning. and Barbara 
was to be at Margaret’s disposal whenever she was wanted. Jack had himself 
suggested sending for his dear old nurse Mrs. Tuckett. He had opened 
negotiations with Aunt Bertha and Amy Wychwood before they left 
Shotterton for the transfer of Mrs. Tuckett to his own establishment, but 
the Wychwoods, though they parted with almost all their servants, looked 
upon Mrs. Tuckett as one of themselves, and would not give her up. The 
lady herself had been moved to tears when she heard of Master John’s offer, 
but she said that she could not now leave Miss Amy. But as the Wychwoods 
expected to return from Ireland much sooner than was actually the case, 
they had left Mrs. Tuckett behind them in England on a visit to her 
brother, a tradesman in Dorbury; there, therefore, she might be found 
easily. “No one in the world like her for nursing, Madge,” said Jack. 
“She’s between fifty and sixty now, but I’m sure she’s as good as ever. It 
will make me feel better,” he said, languidly, “if I can hear her voice and 
feel her hand about me.” So Mrs. Tuckett was sent for, and arrived in the 
course of the day. 

Margaret had rather hard work to resist Mr. North’s importunities. He 
wanted to put the whole management of Jack into the hands of his wife and 
daughters. Margaret’s own state was so delicate! Jack was well enough 
as yet to see people, and Mr. North almost persuaded him—but there 
was Margaret before him, looking into his eyes, and holding his hands 
in hers, and Jack felt that he belonged to her, and that she must have her 
own way. 

“She'll fret and hurt herself much more if she is not about me. Mrs. 
Tuckett will make her lie down and take care of herself.” So Margaret 
remained in charge, and it was arranged that she should freely call on Mary 
or Charlotte when she wished. 

“Could I say a word to him about business?” Mr. North next asked. 
Margaret left them together, and the uncle, with much difficulty and circum- 
locution, began to feel his way towards telling Jack that he had better settle 
any temporal matters that he was anxious about, in case the fever took a bad 
turn. “It’s a safe precaution, dear fellow,” he said, “not that there’s any 
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actual danger, you know. I make a rule to tell every one that gets ill the 
same. That dear Charles never would mind me.” . 

The reference to Charles North might have seemed unfortunate. Jack 
only smiled quietly, and told his uncle that he had learnt by all this business 
how to make a will himself. “I made one a week ago, and had it witnessed. 
It’s in my writing-case. You are my executor, dearest uncle.” He kissed 
his hand affectionately. 

Then Mr. North determined to broach that other topic. “ It’s nice you 
have your old friend, Gerald Merton, so handy. I’m sure he'll attend you 
whenever you like.” 

“He’s a dear old fellow,” said Jack; “I’ve no older friend. We were 
talking over old days, only the other evening—how he once squared up toa 
bargee, who had sent our boat adrift with his tow-rope. But I doubt his 
nursing power. Give him my love, if you see him, uncle.” Somehow, Jack 
barely realized Gerald’s clerical character. He looked up to Mr. Wychwood 
and the elder clergymen whom he knew; but Gerald was to him rather 
the companion of many a boyish freak and adventure than anything clse, 
so Mr. North withdrew, baffled for the moment. : 

Gerald himself, however, called in the early part of the day. He had 
Lucy, one of his sisters, with him, and there were profuse offers of every kind 
of assistance to Margaret on the part of the Vicarage. They did not stay 
long, as they saw that Margaret was anxious, and Mrs. M‘Orven, who was 
now on the spot, seemed to wish her not to be disturbed. Gerald went for a 
moment into the sick man’s room, but it was only in the character of the 
“dear old fellow who squared up to the bargee.” Then Margaret had her 
husband pretty much to herself. 

The doctor spoke more plainly to Mrs. M‘Orven than he did to Margaret 
herself. ‘The fever showed every sign of running its course fiercely. There 
was nothing for it but to watch it narrowly, be ready with every resource, 
and prepare to build up strength later, when the crisis was past. “ He’s not 
so strong as he looks, Mrs. M‘Orven,” said Dr. Lockett. “ It will be an anxious 
time for you.” Then, after a pause, “ He may be delirious in a day or two. 
You had better not frighten that young lady,” he added; “but Mr. Wilton 
does not look as if it was to be a very light affair. Of course, neither he nor 
his wife must know it.” 

“TI quite understand you,” said Grannie M‘Orven. It was quite true; 
she understood what the doctor meant—and had not the slightest intention 
of acting upon his instructions. Dr, Lockett left, saying he should come 
again the next morning. 

Barbara Amyot had come over with her grandmother from Shotcote. 
Mrs. M‘Orven at once despatched her with a note to Father Miles, begging 
him to hold himself in readiness to come to the Manor that evening. Barbara 
did not know the contents of the note, and was instructed not even to 
mention its existence to any one. The old lady stole upstairs into one of the 
large, comfortable dressing-rooms attached to the room in which Jack lay. 
Jack used the other as his own, and this was in reality a sort of boudoir for 
Margaret, and was furnished besides with a sofa-bed. Margaret stood in 
the doorway into the bed-room, with her finger upon her lips. She motioned 
to Mrs. M‘Orven that Jack was dozing. Then she closed the door softly, 
and the two sat down on the couch. 
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“Now, dearest, your time is come. You must save your husband.” 

“Save him, Grannie!” She had adopted the Amyot way of speaking to 
Mrs. M‘Orven. ‘“ Ah, indeed, if I could save him!” 

“He is in danger, dear. Fevers are always dangerous, and this is a bad 
one. It has spared three in the house, one after another, and who shall say 
how the fourth attack may go? John is strong and young, but that does not 
make him secure.” She folded the pale, trembling girl to her heart, smoothed 
her brow, kissed it, and led her to the priedieu, where they both knelt in 
silence for some minutes. 

If any one else had spoken to Margaret of danger, I think she would have 
broken down altogether. But Grannie had a sweet, calm, quiet way of her 
own. Somehow, a word from her seemed to weigh more, and sink deeper, 
than a dozen words from another person, and her words had a healing 
soothing power about them all the time. The only reason I can give for it 
is, that she led a life of habitual prayer. 

Almost ever since her visit to the chapel at Shotcote on that morning 
when Amy Wychwood had been her companion, after their interview with 
the poor Irish woman on the downs, it had been Margaret’s habit, when in 
her prayer she mentioned the great wish of her heart concerning her husband, 
to add the offering of herself for any suffering that might be made the price 
of such a boon. She had many solemn moments after Communion and at 
Mass when this prayer had been renewed, and the notion of sacrifice which 
it involved had become familiar to her. Nevertheless, when she found her 
husband sickening before her eyes without any ostensible success having 
been granted to her petition, her heart had half failed her. “ May it not be 
too late?” rose to her mind, almost to her lips, but as she knelt before her 
crucifix with Grannie M‘Orven, a new courage seemed to be breathed into 
her, and she rose calm as well as pale, for it had seemed to her for the 
first time as if her sacrifice was accepted. “What must I do?” she said to 
her companion. 

“John is ready to be received if he only had the occasion put before 
him. He has the North blood, and the Norths always hesitate. You must 
decide him, dear. Go when he wakes, tell him he is in danger, and that you 
cannot bear to let him go on into greater danger without making his soul 
safe. Then see what he says, and get him to let you send for Father Miles 
at once.” 

“ But, Grannie, I have never spoken to him about religion, except when 
he has asked me questions. Once or twice when I hinted at it, he seemed 
almost vexed with me. Won’t it be worse if he says no?” 

““We must hope that he won’t say no, dear. You must venture some- 
thing now. You have done very well not to bother him. Men like John 
Wilton like to be left to themselves. But there is a time for speech as well 
as a time for silence. Who knows that the moment you now have may ever 
come again? Go in the name of God, and He will help you.” 

Margaret knelt by the bed for half an hour, gazing upon her husband, as 
he dozed uneasily, but she would not wake him. The time seemed short, 
for her heart was full of thoughts of which she could hardly have given an 
account. It seemed to her as if she were about to leave Jack, rather than he 
to leave her. How happy they had been! how useful he would be! How 
much he would think of her! Would she be able to know how he fared, or 
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even to help him or guard him? And if she left behind her some one in her 
place—and then the poor child’s heart had to brace itself up, as she thought 
of foregoing the tenderest and purest joys that earth can witness. But 
something seemed to tell her that these were selfish thoughts and pains. 
The one end for which she and all dear to her existed, she had been taught, 
was the glory of God, and if an advance of that glory could be purchased 
by her own pangs, all was well, and she could not be the loser by her 
generosity. In the midst of her dream, Jack awoke, and his few first words 
were incoherent and disturbed. Her face placed close to his soon brought 
him round. 

“Sweet Pearl, you mustn’t catch it. I shall send you away,” he said, 
with a weary smile. He was evidently very ill, but quite master of himself. 

Then Margaret framed an intense prayer for help, and spoke to him 
plainly, as Grannie M‘Orven had told her. It was all over in a moment. 
To her utter astonishment, he understood her at once, and gave his consent. 
“I have intended it for some time, dearest,” he said. ‘“ Now it must be 
done at once. I think it was my uncle who prevented me lately. I wish 
your Uncle William was here, for I should like him to help me. They will 
be angry with Father Miles. But we must brave it all. Send at once.” 
And then he seemed wearied, and dropped off again to sleep. 

That evening Gerald Merton dined at Mr. North’s, and after dinner the 
two gentlemen had a long consultation as to Jack’s case. Gerald knew less 
of the Amyots and Father Miles than Mr. North, and was more inclined to 
suspect what he called “foul play.” “They are very good people, I dare say,” 
he said, “ but they compass sea and land to make one proselyte. We must 
be watchful, and I will try to see Jack in the course of to-morrow, and put 
him on his guard. That Mrs. M‘Orven is a terrible conspirator, I should 
think. She sha’nt prevent me from reading to him, however.” 

Then they joined the ladies, and Gerald sat down by Mary, and asked 
her a long string of confidential questions about his new parish. It was 
rather hard upon Charlotte, who knew quite as much about it as her younger 
sister. Mr. North loved to joke his daughters mildly, and when Gerald 
Merton had gone, he called Charlotte to him, and told her the next time 
she went near the Vicarage on a rainy day, to leave her umbrella at home. 
Upon this Mary went off into a pretty confusion, which gave her father all 
the amusement he required. 

But while these things were going on at Mr. North’s, a different scene 
was taking place at the Manor House. Father Miles arrived in the evening, 
and found Jack quiet, and in full possession of himself. He was with him 
for more than an hour, and then left him, after whispering to Margaret a few 
words which sent her to the foot of her crucifix with her eyes brimming over 
with grateful tears, and then to hide her head upon her husband’s breast. 
Jack slept well that night, and the next morning Dr. Lockett was surprised 
to find him very much better than he had ever expected to see him. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD.” 


Mrs. M‘ORVEN had not arranged Father Miles’ visit in the evening without 
a particular view to the possible secrecy of his presence at the Manor. The 
servants must know it, but he had been so often of late to see Mary Burke, 
and, indeed, was at all times so welcome a visitor, that they would need to 
have their attention specially directed to this occasion in order to think it of 
any importance, and so would not of necessity mention it in the town. Mrs. 
Tuckett, who, as I have said, had arrived, and had already taken up her 
place as nurse, would know it, but then she would probably not see much of 
any one outside the house. If John Wilton were received, there would be 
trouble enough when this became public, and there was no use in bringing 
on the trouble too soon. But, as it happened, a certain “ young man,” who 
was paying court to Mrs. Clantancarr’s housemaid, passed Father Miles on 
the road in the bright moonlight, just as he was turning into the gates of the 
Manor. The Father was walking, and this young man had heard it said that 
when he never stopped to speak to any one whom he knew he had something 
special about him connected with his priestly duties. So he mentioned the 
incident to Susan, and Susan told it to her mistress, as she was officiating in 
her secondary capacity of lady’s-maid that night. By noon the next day 
Mrs. Clantancarr had spread the report at the Vicarage, at Mr. North’s, 
at the school, and at the “ Civet Cat,” that Father Miles from Shotcote had 
been to make Mr. John Wilton a Papist before he died. 

Everybody agreed that a dark deed had been done, and that it had been 
done darkly. By what precise process the effect had been produced, whether 
by intimidation, witchcraft, persuasion, or violence, was not equally clear, 
nor, perhaps, had the sages of Shotterton any very definite idea of the effect 
itself produced by the process, whatever it had been. But it was something 
very bad. People felt and talked of it as if a coup détat, or a “St. 
Barthélemi,” or a Papal aggression, or a Guy Fawkes plot, had been per- 
petrated under their very noses, and “Whose home was now safe from 
invasion ?” as Mrs. Clantancarr said. Nothing that had happened for many 
years had created so much alarm and consternation. Charles North’s 
conversion had hardly been realized as a fact, and Margaret’s presence at 
the Manor was easily condoned. Some people, and those who knew Jack 
best, had had their misgivings, but the majority were taken by surprise. The 
“ Did-you-ever’s” were much more numerous than the “ I-told-you-so’s.” 
Mrs. Clantancarr herself was the head of the latter faction. She had always 
seen the evil influence at work. Her husband’s sermon wasn’t quite forgotten 
as yet, and he got credit for his prevision. But everybody was thoroughly 
uncomfortable. All the latent anti-Catholic prejudice in the population came 
to the surface. The truce which had so long prevailed in the higher regions 
of Shotterton society seemed likely to continue no longer, and no one felt 
secure as to the future. 

Troubles of this sort have their grotesque side, but the existence of an 
immense lurking mass of prejudice against the Church in any large popu- 
lation is always a very serious matter. There have often been times when 
men have found themselves much deceived and disappointed when they 
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have reckoned upon such prejudice as dead rather than dormant. In 
Shotterton at large the matter was not likely to have any serious result, 
but it fell like a thunderbolt upon the Vicarage, and it cut Mr. North to the 
heart. He had been alarmed about his nephew, as we have seen, but alarm 
about such things as possible, and sorrow for them when they are facts, are 
very different in their weight upon the mind. Then he could not help feeling 
very angry. It looked as if it had been done in an underhand way. I 
think there are few conversions as to which Protestant critics are altogether 
satisfied on this respect, and it is a very curious evidence of the sensitiveness 
of Anglicans as to anything that reminds them of the insecurity of their own 
position, that they are so very exacting as to the manner in which any one— 
man or woman, girl or youth—takes a step which relates directly to his or 
her soul alone, and can never be rightly taken unless under sense of the 
obligation of securing his or her personal salvation. Generally speaking, 
the people who have least to say in reason against the step in itself, are the 
loudest and the severest in their criticisms on the manner in which it is 
taken. Mr. North, however, had plenty to say in his own way against 
Catholicism in itself, as he understood it. But this did not prevent him 
from being seriously angry with Jack, with Margaret, with Father Miles, 
and (as he guessed her part in the business) with Mrs. M‘Orven. He 
wouldn’t go to the office that day, and shut himself up in his study. Herea 
note from Jack himself found him just after luncheon, telling him that Dr. 
Lockett had found him very much better, and begging him, if he could find 
the time, to come and see him. Mr. North put on his coat after some 
hesitation and walked up to the Manor. 

Margaret met him at the door. She was pale, and looked very weakly, 
for even the one night’s watch, or rather the part of it which she had insisted 
on taking for herself, had told upon her, and there was an unusual brightness 
about her eyes, which Mr. North took for signs of feverishness. “ You too!” 
he muttered to himself when he saw her, and was about to press her affec- 
tionately to him, as he was wont, when he remembered his errand, and 
saluted her coldly on the forehead. ‘“ John is better, he tells me, Margaret,” 
said he. “So you had Father Miles here last night, had you ?” 

It had been agreed that John should tell his uncle himself, and Margaret 
was ignorant of the gossip that was going on in the town. She showed a 
moment’s confusion, and this told against her with her uncle. 

“John wished to tell you himself, dear uncle,” she said. “We did not 
know that any one knew it, and you were to hear it first.” 

“ Any one know it! III news flies apace, Margaret, and it’s all over the 
town, and half the county, too, by this time, that you’ve made your husband 
a Romanist.” 

He had never spoken to her before except in terms of the tenderest 
fondness, and the sternness of his look froze her up, even more than the cold 
tone of his words. 

“God has made him a Catholic, I hope,” she said. “If my prayers could 
have made him one at all, I suppose it would have been done long ago. But 
he wishes to tell you about it, dear uncle.” And she kissed his hand and led 
him upstairs. She called Mrs. Tuckett out of the room, and after hovering 
a moment or two over Jack as he lay on the sofa turned towards the window, 
she left the two together. 
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Mr. North asked a few questions about the fever, which certainly seemed 
much abated. These two, under ordinary circumstances, would have beaten 
about the bush for a quarter of an hour before either approached the disagree- 
able subject. Each in his way was afraid of the other. I have said be’ore 
that John had never been perfectly at his ease with his elder uncle, and it 
was only of late that they had begun fully to understand one another; now 
the old feeling of shyness came over both of them. But Jack conquered 
himself first, and rushed into the middle of matters. 

“My dearest uncle, you will be pained by what I have to tell you; but I 
determined to tell it you myself, and to tell you first of all.” 

“T know it, John. It’s all over the town. Your friends have not kept 
their secret perfectly this time. You had a visit last night from Father Miles. 
Surely, my dear boy, things of this kind should, at least, be done openly and 
in the face of day, and when people have their full faculties about them.” 

Jack winced a little, but he answered with a smile. “I certainly blame 
myself as much as you can blame me,” he said, “for not doing this some time 
ago, and for not doing it more openly. When I say some time ago, I don’t 
mean that my mind has been long made up. But I have been waiting for 
two or three weeks, certainly ; and when I made my will the other day, as 
you would have found if you had had occasion to act on it, I put in something 
about my funeral, which would have shown what my wishes were, if I had 
not had time to act on them, as I have. But, dearest Uncle John, blame me 
as much as you like. I have considered it all. My love and gratitude to 
you kept me back longer than anything else ; and now I can assure you that 
I care for nothing so much in the world in connection with this matter as the 
pain which I know it must give you.” 

“Oh, John, pain, indeed! J have troubles enough, but this is the worst 
of all. The rest of my life is poisoned.” 

“TI hope not,” said John Wilton ; “but we will not speak of that. God 
will comfort us all, I trust, for whatever comes when we do what is His will. 
But I want to tell you something else to-day. It is this; that all this is my 
own doing entirely, at least, as far as such a thing can be one’s own doing. 
I am better to-day, and my fever may pass off; but nothing is certain, and | 
may not recover after all. Now, I wish to tell you, and to make you my 
witness, if necessary, to others, that no one has anything to do with it but 
myself, except, indeed, that Margaret made me think of it at the particular 
moment. Perhaps, if she had not spoken, I might have waited till to-day ; 
but then, may be, I should not have been well enough. When I first fell ill, 
I determined that I would do it as soon as I was well, and when I thought I 
might die, I determined to die a Catholic. When Father Miles came, it was 
at my own earnest entreaty that he did not put it off. Thank God, he did 
not. I know,” continued Jack, who was getting rather excited, “that people 
will impute all sorts of motives to Margaret, or to him, or to Mrs. M‘Orven, 
and so I wish solemnly to declare to you, that there has been nothing done 
but by my own full, deliberate purpose.” 

“You think so, no doubt,” said his uncle, rather bitterly. “The people 
whom you have joined have got a character for this sort of thing, which can 
hardly be altogether undeserved. But, dear boy, don’t exert yourself to talk. 
I need only tell you that my love to you will remain unimpaired ; but I see 
no more happiness for us together. To think of its having come to this! 
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Ah, John! what would your mother have said to this? It’s well she did not 
live to see it. And now I shall have to leave the place, perhaps, my family 
and yours must be separated, our friends in the county will turn against us, 
and I must guard Mary and Charlotte against evil influences.” 

He was really unkind, almost savage, but he felt what he said at the 
moment. Jack was not fit to continue such a conversation, but he had one 
thing more to say. 

“Dear uncle, listen to me. This that I am going to say, I have really 
thought of too, and pray don’t take it for a thing said on the spur of the 
moment. I owe all I have here to your goodness, and how can I bear to keep 
it if my being here is a curse to you? I don’t say it in anger; but if you 
think what you say about our relative positions for the future, won’t you let 
me give it all back? I must go away, not you—that is only fair.” 

Mr. North was a little softened, and he could not answer such a proposal 
harshly. 

“You owe it, not to me, John, but to our dear Charles, and if you had 
been any one else, I should have felt bound in honour to act in the same 
way; so there must be no thought of that. But you have had enough of me, 
and I shall only make you worse. Good-bye, and God bless you.” 

He wrung his nephew’s hand and went away abruptly. Margaret was in 
the long, broad passage already spoken of, but he either did not see her, or 
did not choose to speak, and went out by himself. She went in, found Jack 
much exhausted, and after bathing his temples and giving him a little 
restorative, sank down on a large footstool by the side of his sofa. 

The same evening brought a note from Mr. North. His anger continued, 
or had returned, if it had ever been abated. “I think it right to say,” he 
wrote, “that under present circumstances I have forbidden my children to 
continue the former happy intercourse between this house and the Manor. I 
will ask you and Margaret not to write to them, and I am sure that you will 
let Miss Burke understand how things are when she returns to you. If you 
have anything to say to me, let it be sent to the office.” 

Mr. North’s example was enough to authorize a great deal of hostility of 
various kinds against Jack, his wife, and the Catholics in general. Jack had 
been only partially successful in convincing his uncle that he had not been 
taken at a disadvantage, and forced into the Church almost against his will, 
or at least without knowing what he was about. It was idle to suppose that 
other people would not think the same. Gerald Merton, I am sorry to say, 
went with the stream, and preached a strong no-Popery sermon the next 
Sunday, in which the insidious and treacherous craftiness of the Church of 
Rome was particularly dwelt upon. Mr. and Mrs. Clantancarr were open- 
mouthed against Margaret and Mrs. M‘Orven. The feeling spread among 
the townspeople, and for the first time within most men’s recollection, the 
Amyots were treated with disrespect as they drove through the town in the 
course of the week. Father Miles was pelted; one or two Irish servants in 
the neighbourhood were turned away. But this was not all. The matter 
was taken up by the county newspapers, and as it was the dull time of the 
year, passages from the Dorbury Fcurnal were copied into the great 
London press. Jack and his Margaret became objects of leading articles, 
and Father Miles was held up to obloquy in paper after paper. There was a 
soreness at the time about Fenianism, which of course, in the Protestant 
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mind, was only a development of Popery, and certain rich Protestants, not 
without a view to political ends, were sending inflammatory lecturers about 
the country stirring people up against convents and the confessional. One 
of these men was sent to hold forth in the largest public room in Shotterton, 
and that largest public room was crowded to excess, not by the rabble alone. 
With that peculiarly chivalrous courage which distinguishes the chief agents 
in such movements, Margaret Wilton was selected as the special object of 
abuse, and a little tract was disseminated by thousands showing how the 
“Trish adventuress” had entrapped an English gentleman into marriage, 
and then had conspired with the priest to force him to become a Romanist 
when he was thought to be dying, that he might leave all his property for 
her use and that of the Papists in general. The storm was as violent as it 
was sudden and unexpected. It is true that it was also transitory. People 
came to their senses after a few months—at least, people in the neighbour- 
hood, and the great world at a distance was soon occupied with new 
excitements. But the storm had hardly time to blow over before one of 
those on whom its violence had chiefly fallen was removed from its reach. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A PEACEMAKER. 


JOHN WILTON’s illness had been very short. The fever seemed to have 
been checked, or at least to have turned off suddenly. All the preparations 
for his nursing seemed to have been superfluous, and all the alarm to have 
been groundless. But those two days had produced great results, and, as 
we have seen, these results threatened to last on, not only in the happy 
Catholic life to which they opened the door, but in their more unhappy fruit 
in the estrangement which had ensued between the little family at the 
Manor House and their Protestant relations at Mr. North’s. The fact 
that what had happened had been the talk of the country, and had given 
occasion to an explosion of Protestant illiberalism in the press, told in a 
curious way upon Mr. North himself. He was highly indignant, and 
resented, almost more than if they had been said of himself, all the nasty 
things which obtained currency as to Jack and Margaret and Father Miles. 
His strong sense of justice made all this seem to him very revolting. He 
even wrote a letter or two in the county papers, and was thinking of urging 
on Jack the propriety of an action for libel. It was almost the first 
venture that he made in the way of a renewal of intercourse. Jack cared 
very much more for his uncle and his family than for all the rest of the 
world, but he went to consult Father Miles as to the suggestion made 
to him. 

“Go into court?” said Father Miles. “You would be mad to do it, my 
dear sir. Do you expect a British jury to find a verdict for you?” Then 
he went through a number of cases in which in the course of a few 
years Catholic ecclesiastics or Catholic institutions had appealed to the 
courts of justice for the redress of legal wrongs. In many cases the 
law and the facts had been absolutely clear, and the judges had shown 
a decided opinion in favour of the Catholic cause; but in all cases 
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the verdict had been against it. “My dear, sir,” he said, “you’d as soon 
get truth out of a Roman correspondent of the Fupiter or the Piccadilly 
Gazette as you will justice out of an English jury when Catholicism is 
concerned.” 

So John determined to let matters alone. Mr. North, with all his 
indignation at the injustice, winced terribly under the circumstances. Men 
of his character are often marvellously weak in face of what they believe to 
be public opinion, and detest almost above everything else to be talked 
about. Now, all the circumstances of Charles North’s will, and his own 
behaviour to Jack in respect of the estate, had become public property, 
and he suffered intensely, not without a good deal of anger at those who 
were the occasion of his suffering. The state of things was exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

In this way Christmas passed—the first Christmas of Margaret’s married 
life. How different from that last Christmas in Ireland, in her father’s 
house, when the thought of Jack Wilton was a thing to check as soon as it 
arose, and when she would only allow herself to pray for his conversion ! 
She seemed almost to have passed into a new phase‘of existence, so utterly 
was everything changed about her, nay, so great was the change which she 
might have recognized in herself. Ina few weeks she expected to become 
a mother, and her prayers and wishes for her child mingled with those 
which she framed for her newly converted husband. For herself, she felt 
inclined to ask nothing—only that the will of God might be done. She had 
tasted, in the course of the last few months, sorrows and joys of which she 
had before had no experience, and the great effect of all on her mind was 
rather an intense peace in leaning on the Hand which had guided her 
through all, and in abandoning herself to the Will which arranged all things 
according to its own good counsel, than any increase of attachment to the 
earthly treasures which were accumulating around her. The anxieties and 
troubles which followed upon her husband’s conversion had very little effect 
upon her. She felt them, if at all, for Jack’s sake—not for her own. She 
went out seldom, except to the chapel at Shotcote, and the noise of the outer 
world hardly penetrated to her. Once or twice she was surprised at an 
apparent difference in the manner of chance passengers towards her: it 
seemed as if the people and children turned away, instead of greeting her. 
What did it all matter? John was by her side, going with her to worship 
God by assisting at the Holy Sacrifice, and to receive with her the Gift of 
gifts in the Holy Communion. 

Almost at once after his conversion John Wilton began to talk of 
building a chapel at Shotterton. He thought it might stand close to the 
Manor House, and be a convenience to such scattered Catholics as lay on 
the further side of the town, and were less able to reach Shotcote. Father 
Miles and Mrs. M‘Orven dissuaded him from his project. 

“Wait awhile,” said Father Miles. “A new chapel means work to a 
new priest, and just now there is no work in this neighbourhood for more 
than one.” 

Jack and Margaret were both a little surprised at his caution. Grannie 
M‘Orven, on the other hand, urged them to apply at once for leave to erect 
an altar in the house itself, turning one of the upper rooms into a domestic 
chapel. “ Do it at once,” she said earnestly to Jack, “The old house wants 
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a blessing, and you know,” she added, repeating one of those old saws of 


which she was fond— 
The malison will pass 
At the sound of the Mass. 


They went upstairs together, he, Mrs. M‘Orven, and Margaret, to see what 
room would be best for the purpose, and when they came down again they 
found that they had fixed, without thinking about it, on the room already 
mentioned here as Mistress Beatrice’s chamber. The good Bishop—the 
same who had assisted Charles North in his last moments—passed a few 
days at Shotcote after Christmas, and there he confirmed Jack one day after 
Mass, and gave him the desired permission for the altar, with leave for any 
priest who might be staying with him, or in the neighbourhood, to say Mass. 
A few of Father Miles’ religious brethren passed from time to time on short 
visits to him, and thus Jack and Margaret had the consolation which 
Grannie M‘Orven so earnestly desired for them. 

This last-named lady now seemed in high spirits about Margaret. She 
had made up her mind that a dark fate hung over the Manor House, and 
that there must soon be a victim to the “malison” which had hitherto 
affected every generation of the dwellers in that old house. Now, however, 
that Randal and Mary, and the servant and Jack, had all got safe through 
their fever, and that the Holy Mass had once more been said within the 
walls, she confessed to Father Miles that he had been right in not making 
very much of the traditional woe. Still, she looked with anxiety to what was 
certain to be a trial to Margaret’s strength—the birth of her first child, and 
she watched the sweet-faced Irish girl with the tenderest interest as the time 
drew nigh. 

Very happy and very peaceful were the long winter evenings of that 
January in the old Manor House. Jack had surprised and amused Margaret 
and Mary by some of the old Christmas customs which were kept up in the 
Shotterton district—the waits going about with carols, and “ Thomasing ”— 
asking alms from house to house on St. Thomas’ Day—the ashen faggot, the 
mummers with— 

Here comes St. George, the gallant knight, 
The hero of a thousand fight, 


and the like. Mary had had a taste for collecting the old I[rish stories of 
Connaught, and she retailed them very pleasantly to Jack and some of the 
party from the Park, who came over from time to time to spend the evening 
with them. Walter was supposed to be settled at his work in London, to which 
place he had formally migrated just about the time of Jack’s conversion, but he 
was also supposed to need a little relaxation at Christmas, and Barbara and 
Grace could never feel safe in the carriage on the road to Shotterton unless 
he was with them. His engagement to Mary was now understood to be 
formally contracted, and his presence seemed to put her on her mettle as she 
was telling, in her rich racy way, the stories of her native land. 

As I have mentioned Walter, it is but fair that I should say one word of 
Reginald. Amy Wychwood, together with her father, had been received in 
Dublin by Father Garnett soon after the conversation mentioned in a 
former chapter, and as winter approached, and they had as yet formed no 
definite plans, the Wychwoods betook themselves for the next few months 
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to Torquay There Reginald, at the end of January, found Amy, and as 
there was no longer any religious bar between them, and Mr. Wychwood 
and Aunt Bertha made no opposition at all, she gave him, in her simple open 
way, an answer which made him feel as if he had never known happiness 
before. 

February came at last, and about the middle of the month there were 
ten warm days of early and premature spring. The snowdrops peeped out 
in thousands, and the thick hedge-banks were starred here and there by 
venturesome primroses. In the midst of that bright soft time, Margaret’s 
child was born, a fine strong boy, in whom Mrs. Tuckett, followed with great 
docility by all the ladies of the Shotterton and Shotcote families, professed 
to see the very lineaments and characteristic features of Master John 
himself. John was to be his name, so the mother declared, and then 
Jack added the second name, Charles. 

All had passed off happily, and without the least alarm, and the child 
throve apace. I said just now that the ladies both of Shotterton and 
Shotcote agreed in their interest as to his family likeness, and it must be 
added that the coming into the world of this first-born son had a con- 
siderable effect in smoothing matters down between those who had been 
alienated by the events related in my last chapter. As for Louisa Malham 
and Mary North, there had never been in their hearts any feeling against 
Margaret or Jack, and I may say the same, with some little qualification, as to 
Charlotte. Mr. Malham did not act openly against his father-in-law’s wishes, 
but he did not approve of sending Jack to Coventry, and Louisa, like Mary, 
was only kept back by her father. There had been no young gentleman born 
in the neighbourhood for a long time, and the event was an excuse for a great 
deal of fraternization and congratulation. Mr. North could hardly help 
following in the wake of his woman-kind, and when Margaret herself held up 
her child for him to kiss from the sofa on which she was lying, the good old 
man fairly broke into a flood of tears, and made up by even more than his 
old tenderness to her for the many weeks of silence and alienation which had 
passed since Jack became a Catholic. 

Jack, however, felt that he himself was not forgiven. His uncle’s manner 
was shy and constrained, and it was clear that he still was avoided. The 
truth, I believe, was that Mr. North was too good, and too thoughtful a man 
to forget such differences as existed between him and his nearest relatives 
out of his own house, between himself and his good friends the Amyots, and 
now, again, between himself and those whom he regarded so highly in several 
ways as Amy, Bertha, and Mr. Wychwood. It had never happened to him 
before to have the question of religion brought home to him by a succession of 
blows such as he had received, first from his brother, then from his nephew, 
and then from the friends whom he had known and loved at the Vicarage. 
Some of his age and education have often very great mental sufferings to 
undergo from circumstances connected with the religious movements of our 
time—sufferings which are all the more severe in proportion to the high 
conscientious uprightness and honesty of men who have been brought up in 
an atmosphere penetrated with false prejudices against the Church, an 
atmosphere from the influences of which it is, humanly speaking, impossible 
to deliver them. We must bear with Mr. North in his troubles, trusting that, 
if they do not lead him to a more perfect knowledge of the truth, they may at 
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least refine and intensify his many virtues by the resolute adherence to what 
he considers the path of duty with which he meets them. There are some 
positions in which it is most difficult to reconcile the practical requirements 
of allegiance to truth, real or supposed, with the more genial instincts of a 
warm heart and a glowing charity. 

Such positions are the necessary result of the religious movement of our 
days towards the Catholic Church. It is a necessity inherent in the 
conditions of English life at the present time that these disruptions should 
come. A great national apostacy from Catholicism like that which was 
brought about, against the will of the people, in the sixteenth century, can 
never be perpetuated except by the continual influence of one at least of the 
great forces to which it owes its origin. Tyrannical violence was necessary 
at the beginning, but this need not be continued after the new form of religion 
has settled down in possession among the people, except in the form of 
repression upon the naturally irresistible power of the truth to win its way. 
But the other great element which combined with violence to set up 
Anglicanism—the element of falsehood, must be continued and perpetuated 
through every generation that has to live under the influence of the State 
religion, and the misrepresentations of Catholicism upon which Protestantism 
in all its forms exists and thrives must be kept up in the shape of that great 
tradition of which we have heard so much, and which requires fresh food 
and almost daily renovation to prevent it from wearing itself out, and 
becoming too stale and threadbare to impose upon the unsuspicious. And 
the condition of things under which we live would be different from what 
it actually is, if we did not frequently come across men whose integrity, 
thoughtfulness, and rectitude of conscience is conspicuous to all who know 
them, and who are yet so possessed by the firm conviction of the truth of 
this tradition in which they have been brought up, that neither the evident 
anomalies of their own position, nor the striking goodness which they 
observe in many Catholics, suffice to bring home to them the necessity of 
investigation as a matter of immediate urgency to themselves. 


CHAPTER L. 
SUNSET. 
But if Mr. North was still kept at a distance from the religion which had 
been embraced, first by his brother and then by his nephew, by the false 
conclusions concerning it which were inveterately fixed on his mind almost 
as articles of faith, he was very soon to be melted into the tenderest sympathy 
for John Wilton by communion in a sorrow of the deepest and most touching 
kind. The child that had been so lately born, as 1 have said, throve and 
grew, and all shadow of danger seemed to have passed away from the little 
family at the Manor House. Margaret at first seemed to rally quickly, but 
after a time her progress ceased. She showed signs of weakness, which her 
careful nurses did not expect, and some weeks before the anniversary of her 
wedding-day came round in the latter half of April, she was evidently losing 
ground instead of gaining it. She insisted on nursing the child herself, and 
this may have been 2 trial to her strength, but there were no positively bad 
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symptoms about her, as the doctor said, only a general debility and prostra- 
tion, for which there seemed no adequate reason. It soon dawned upon 
those that loved her best that Margaret Wilton was “fading away.” It 
seemed no positive disease, but a decay of life against which human skill 
could do but little. 

Margaret herself, from the very beginning, had none of the usual illusions 
on the subject. How long any such illusions lingered in the mind of her 
husband cannot be told, but it was the most touching thing in the world to 
see the care with which he tended her, and the absolute companionship of 
mind as well as of heart that linked them together during those last short 
months. Perfect companionship of thought does not always go along with 
what seems the tenderest human love, and in Jack Wilton’s case there had 
been of necessity a long internal process which he had passed through in 
solitude after his marriage, as well as a whole world of intellectual and social 
interests in which Margaret could have had no share. The struggles which 
had been in his mind had drawn him back from his usual activity, and he 
had been silent and self-absorbed instead of open, lively, and communicative. 
He had often said to himself that he would read te Margaret, and initiate 
her into his views about his favourite poets, and about history, and a number 
of special tastes which he had been led to cultivate, and now the time had 
slipped by. She was quite fit to be his companion in all these things, but 
higher concerns had intervened, and now their chief bond together, beside 
their intense affection, was their religion. Father Miles had set him to work 
to read a number of the best modern books by foreign and English Catholics 
on the philosophy of religion, history, and biography, and he found Margaret 
able to understand and delighted to talk about whatever interested him in 
these. Then, also, their relative positions were exchanged, and instead of 
Jack’s training up Margaret, Margaret became his tutor in all the thousand 
practical details of Catholic life. She had all her life been thoughtful and 
reflective, and had early been taught to practise mental prayer. Jack was 
astonished at the knowledge she seemed to possess of our Lord’s life, and at 
the natural way in which his conversations with her were sure to come round 
to heaven and holy things before they came to a close. Poor Jack! he 
found the value of the treasure which he had picked up seemingly by 
accident more and more as the time drew near when he must surrender it 
into the hands of the Giver. Another thing that struck him very much, was 
her absolute familiarity with the thought of death, and her entire want of 
any fear. If he had seen more than he had of her poor fellow-countrymen 
in England, he would have known that this is a characteristic of the Catholic 
race to which they belong. 

There was a talk once, soon after the nature of the malady was 
acknowledged, of taking Margaret for a change to her native air. When 
the doctor spoke of it, she looked at him quietly but searchingly, and asked 
him whether he was sure she could come back if she ever left her present 
home. Dr. Lockett had long since found that nothing was to be gained by 
deceiving her, and he told her frankly that it was uncertain; he could not 
promise—nay, he hardly expected it. And then she whispered to Jack that 
she preferred to die where she was, that he and her child might oftener 
pray by her grave. “I must lie,” she said, “by Uncle Charles and Aunt 
Teresa.” 
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Something was said, also, about Mary’s engagement being protracted on 
her account. Mrs. M‘Orven and her daughter were both averse to long 
engagements, and it had been at one time suggested that Mary should be 
married after Easter, at the same time with Amy and Reginald. But Mary 
would not listen to anything that would take her for a day away from her 
sister, as long as she lived ; and in this matter Margaret had to give way, 
though she had really wished to see Moreen settled. 

These early months of the year were a solemn time—happy as well as 
sad. There was one visitor at the Manor House more frequent than any 
other, who loved to steal in at times when he thought he might find 
Margaret alone, who lingered as long as he could, and yet often sat for 
half an hour by her side with her hand in his without more than an 
occasional word to break the silence. This was Mr. North, strangely drawn 
to the dying girl, of whose coming among his family he had at first been 
afraid, and against whom he had let himself be made angry for an interval. 
What was strangest of all, perhaps, was that no one now had so much of 
his confidence as Margaret. He told her things about himself which he 
kept from every one else, and even consulted her in his troubles. 

Poor Willie was at his tricks again, now and then, and Mr. North had 
anxieties enough. The moments which he spent by Margaret’s sofa were 
the happiest and most peaceful of his life. It was there that all the plans 
were discussed as to the disposal of the money which Charles North had 
left for some charitable work. Margaret was asked to decide in what way 
it should be spent, and she advised that it should be given to some Catholic 
orphanage for boys. “We have had a great many blessings through the 
little that we did for the Carrolls,” she said, simply. Jack soon heard of an 
admirable institution of the kind, near London, conducted by a zealous Irish 
priest, who had devoted himself to the poor boys of his own race in England, 
and as the chapel of the orphanage required enlargement, the money, with 
a large addition from Jack’s own resources, was handed over for that 
purpose. Jack himself drew the plans, and every drawing was sulmitted 
to Margaret and talked over with her. This little work of charity and 
piety thus became in Jack’s mind a memorial of her, as well as of his 
uncle. 

When Margaret’s state became known, there was a great revulsion of 
feeling in her favour throughout Shotterton and the neighbourhood. She 
had not had many opportunities, but the poor and the children had found 
her out as a warm friend. Gerald Merton, rather ashamed of himself, had 
her prayed for in the church, and the name was not read out without 
emotion. The children would come up to the lodge day by day, on their 
way home from school, to ask how she was, and to leave their little bunches 
of spring flowers as presents to her. 

One day, Jack had taken a short walk, and he met Mr. Clantancarr at 
the gate. The curate had remained on a few months after Gerald came 
into residence, and was now soon to move off, as the parish did not 
require more than one clergyman. Mr. Clantancarr met Jack in the most 
friendly way, and asked cordially after Margaret. “She is very much 
beloved, Mr. Wilton,” he said. 

Jack’s eyes filled with tears, but he mastered himself, and said what he 
had long wished to say on another subject to Mr. Clantancarr. “I owe you 
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a great deal, though perhaps you will be surprised at my saying so, for the 
few words you said to me in the autumn. I believe I was deluding myself, 
and you made me determine to act in a more manly way. I am sure I shall 
always remember you with great gratitude.” 

“Ah, Mr. Wilton,” said Mr. Clantancarr, “what a misery it is for all of 
us that there are these divisions among Christians! But while there are, we 
must respect one another’s consciences. God bless you!” and he tore 
himself off. 

Margaret had received Extreme Unction shortly before Easter, when it 
was feared that a crisis was coming, but she rallied afterwards, and the 
beginning of May found her getting weaker and weaker, but still able to be 
brought down into the drawing-room, and even out into the garden. Father 
Miles had arranged to say Mass in the little chapel once a week, and on 
those days she generally was able to receive Holy Communion. As long as 
she was able she was carried up to the chapel daily, where the Bishop 
allowed the Blessed Sacrament to be kept, and she spent many a quiet 
half-hour in silent, thankful adoration. 

And so the end came at last, though it had ¢rept on so imperceptibly 
that, having been waited for so long, it yet took poor Jack by surprise. It 
was a bright noontide in the month of May, as nearly as possible a year after 
Uncle Charles’ death; Margaret, Mary, and Jack had all received Com- 
munion that morning from Father Miles. Margaret, very weak, was on her 
sofa in the drawing-room ; the child placed, as she loved to have it, in its 
cradle by her side, was fast asleep. Mrs. Tuckett was working close at 
hand. Mary had been softly playing and singing some verses of the hymn 
which the children at Welborough had sung during their Month of Mary— 


Mother of the Crucified, 

Standing by His dying side, 

Queen of Sorrows, wondrous Bride, Fidelissima ! 
Ere the three long hours were sped, 

Ere He bow’d His dying head, 

Think of each sweet word He said, Affiictissima ! 


—and now she had stopped, and was leaning over the head of Margaret’s 
sofa with tears in her eyes. Jack had a book of prayers in his hand, and 
read from it a little, now and then, as was his custom after Communion, 
just loud enough for Margaret to hear. She was often unusually quiet after 
Communion, with a little exhaustion which soon passed away. Her face 
was intensely white, and thin and drawn, her large dark eyes lustrous with 
the unearthly light which illnesses like hers sometimes give. Her beads 
were in her hand, and she had been slowly, very slowly, passing one after 
another between her fingers. Everything was intensely quiet. A low knock 
at the door—it is Uncle John, come at a quite unwonted time, he did not 
know why. Jack met him, and led him softly in. He placed himself where 
he could gaze at Margaret, saying not a word. Then there is just a faint 
grating heard, as of a carriage at the door—in another minute another 
knock. This time it is Father Miles. He too has only returned as it were by 
accident, on account of his companion’s eagerness to see Margaret once 
more. His companion is Amy Amyot. She had arrived the night before at 
Shotcote, secretly hastening the end of her wedding tour in order to be—in 
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time. Margaret looks up, smiles sweetly, and in a moment Amy’s head is 
gently folded to her heart. 

“Dearest Amy, I felt you would come: another joy from the hand of our 
loving Father! Deo gratias /” 

But now Father Miles quietly motions them all to kneel, and sprinkles 
her with holy water, and begins the prayers of the Church, giving her a 
blessed crucifix to kiss. Amy makes way for John Wilton, and Margaret’s 
head rests for the last time upon his heart. No struggle, no agony—but 
soon the Father pauses for a moment, and then he changes the prayer for a 
departing soul into the prayer for a soul which has just departed. 


THE END. 


Matn A bscondita. 


ON AN UNVISITED STATUE OF OUR BLESSED LADY. 





LEAVE the mad crowd to air along the street 
Its traffic and its wealth, its rampant sin, 
Come, weary mourner, turn awhile thy feet, 
Thy feet and heart, to rest this shrine within, 
Salute the flower-deck’d altar’s golden grace, 
Then seek thy lonely Mother in her hiding-place. 


Ah, Mother sweet, here shadows veil thy form, 
Thine and thy Treasure’s, cradled on thy heart. 
And is it danger riding on the storm, 
Or some great Counsel hides thee thus apart ? 
So when that Angel-warning came by night, 
Thou veiled’st thee and thine, in swift Egyptian flight. 


They deck thee not, dear Queen, with golden vest, 
Nor spangled crown of stars around thy head, 
Here round thee no rich gifts are daily pressed, 
Nor flowers, nor silken carpet for thee spread : 
Yes, thou art she, who erst without the door, 
Didst make thy plaintive prayer to see thy Son once more. 


Who, when those hidden Nazareth years were spent, 
Whose sweetness man’s nor Angel’s heart can spell, 
Didst quell thy bursting heart’s silent lament, 
While linger’d in the air His first “ farewell 
From narrow lattice, with spring clusters dight, 
Watching the empty path where went thy soul’s delight. 


ad 


Yes, hidden Queen and Mother, all thy days 
Are dimmed in twilight! Thee no sacred leaf 
Paints witness of His glory’s dazzling blaze 
On the high Mount, nor of the Garden's grief : 
Whate’er most glorious or most sad to see, 
Thy heart, and not thine eyes, watched with the chosen three. 
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Ah, not whate’er most sad—for what more sad 
Than Calvary’s hill, the Way, the Cross, the Grave P 
There, when all heaven for grief was darkness-clad, 
He owned thee, and His dearest to thee gave.— 
He best might do to thee a true son’s part, 
Who deepest drank His secrets, leaning on His heart. 


And dearest ever to that Heart, who trace 
Its silent reachings, and its instincts sweet, 
Who pierce the veil on thy majestic face, 
And kneel unbidden at thy royal feet, 
And all the more, because thou wert unknown, 
Hail thee the Queen of all, and make their hearts thy throne. 


One such, in swelling joy for new-born grace, 
First placed thee, Mother, in this silent shrine, 
Here oft he came, weeping with buried face, 
Heart-thankful for fresh streams of boons divine, 
And sure thou gav’st him in thy month to die, 
And sure thine arms were round him when his hour was nigh. 


To cheer the lonely, soothe the secret woe, 
To feed the fainting heart with taste of bliss, 
To bid the long pent tears of comfort flow, 
This is a Mother’s part—and thine is this: 
Who pour their grief before thy lonely shrine 
Shall win thy smile of love, where heavenly glories shine ! 























Reviews. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The Lifeand Times of Henry, Lord Brougham, written by himself. Vol. I. 
Blackwoods, :dinburgh and London, 1871. 


Wuart Sir Robert Peel, in his last and celebrated speech against the 
policy of Lord Palmerston, said of that versatile Minister—that “ we 
were all proud of him,” however much we might disapprove of him, may 
be said with equal truth of Lord Brougham. Both of these men were 
fine specimens in the natural order. Both displayed, in the course 
of their long careers, energy and even industry of a very high kind, 
though we cannot certainly always admire the objects to which these 
were directed. Brougham towers above Palmerston in the largeness of 
his range and the height of his cultivation. Palmerston was more 
practically successful, more able to manage men and to secure the 
confidence of a party or a nation. We can admire Brougham far more 
easily than we can admire Palmerston, for the former had genius, 
literary taste, love of art and of philosophical thought, of which the 
jaunty Viscount never gave any signs. Yet men could trust Palmerston 
far more than Brougham. Palmerston was almost all his life in office, 
and he died Prime Minister by the unspoken but thoroughly understood 
decree of the nation at large, while Brougham survived his own political 
importance by more than a third of a century, and, with all his talents, 
was found impossible as a Minister within a few years of his achieving 
the great titular distinction of his life in the Chancellorship. There can 
be little doubt which of the two men will fill the largest place in the 
eyes of posterity. Lord Palmerston will be forgotten ; would that we 
could add that, in some material respects, future English Ministers will 
see that the best interests of the country require the reversal of his 
favourite policy! Brougham’s name will be kept alive as the name of 
a great orator, a philanthropist, and a man of letters, representing in 
himself some of the best—and some of the not best—of the aspirations 
and tendencies of his time. 

It has often been reported that one of Lord Brougham’s great wishes 
in the latter years of his life was that he might survive Lord Campbell, 
and so escape the fate of having his life written by him. His wish, like 
the prayer in Homer, was half granted and half denied. He did survive 
Lord Campbell, but he did not escape being made the subject of a 
biography by that indefatigable scribe. A posthumous work of Lord 
Campbell’s appeared in 1869, in which Lyndhurst and Brougham were 
added to his other victims. The less said about Lord Campbell’s 
performance—in respect of its taste and governing spirit—the better; 
but it contained a carefully collected array of facts, and historians who 
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may have to deal with Lord Brougham’s life will not be able to dispense 
with it altogether. Whether the fear of “ having his life attempted ” by 
Lord Campbell set Brougham upon writing his autobiography, or (as 
may have been the case) made him delay it to the last, we cannot tell. 
Here, however, we have the first instalment of it—a thick volume, to be 
followed by two more. The present volume takes us down to 1810, 
and therefore embraces the first thirty-two years of his life. 

Two chapters are devoted to Lord Brougham’s early life and 
education at Edinburgh. The third gives a journal of a tour in 
Denmark and Scandinavia in 1790. ‘The fourth gives us Brougham’s 
beginnings as an advocate at the Scotch bar, and as a periodical writer 
in the Zdinburgh Review, started by Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, and 
Brougham himself in 1802. The next chapter gives us another tourist 
journal of 1804, Holland and Italy being the countries visited. The 
three remaining chapters of the volume introduce us to Brougham’s first 
political appearances. He was sent in 1806 as secretary to a mission 
to the Portuguese Government, consisting of Lord St. Vincent, Lord 
Rosslyn, and General Simcoe (who fell ill and had to return home at 
once). The object of the mission was to encourage Portugal to resist 
the invasion with which she was threatened by Napoleon, to promise 
efficient British support, and, in case resistance to the French proved 
hopeless, to induce the Court to transfer the seat of Government to 
Brazil. The mission came to nothing, but it afforded Brougham an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of Lord St. Vincent, and the fruit of 
his knowledge of that great captain is contained in some of the most 
interesting pages in this volume. The great steps in Brougham’s onward 
career, his entering Parliament as member for Camelford, a pocket 
borough of the Duke of Bedford’s, which, after a time, was uncere- 
moniously so/d over his head, and his leaving the Scotch bar for the 
English, were accomplished soon after. He at once became distin- 
guished as one of the few best orators in the House of Commons. At 
the bar he obtained some signal successes by his eloquence as an 
advocate, but he confesses to have known almost nothing of English 
law when he joined the Northern Circuit, and some of his critics will be 
tempted to add that he never added very largely to the small store with 
which he began. These last chapters contain a great many letters, 
especially between Brougham and Lord Grey, in which the course taken 
by public affairs is freely commented on. Canning is, apparently, the 
person on whom both the correspondents agreed to look with the 
greatest dishke and contempt. Brougham always expresses himself 
freely, but there is little in these letters altogether ungenial, except the 
remarks upon Canning. 

The whole autobiography is printed as left by Lord Brougham, 
according to instructions left by him in 1867 to his executor. Chrono- 
logy alone was to be corrected—the rest was to be published without 
the intervention of any editor. ‘The result must be described as not 
altogether satisfactory. It is satisfactory to hear an old man of Lord 
Brougham’s distinction discoursing freely about his own younger days, 
and about the persons and events of times so long gone by—discoursing, 
moreover, in the main, with so much good nature and so little asperity. 
An autobiography is probably one of the most trying kinds of compo- 
sition. We can hardly imagine a man with any vanity in him not 
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betraying it in the course of such a work. It would be too muchi to 
say that there is o vanity in the specimen before us, but at least it.is 
not offensively prominent. The great defect of the present work, to 
speak plainly, is that Lord Brougham was too old when he wrote it. 
His memory was failing, and indeed had failed in many important 
particulars. He gives us, as a specimen of what he could produce as a 
boy of thirteen, a “ tale after the manner of Rasselas.” It is simply a 
translation of Voltaire’s M/emnon. Many years ago an account of the: 
Dissolution in the year 1831 was circulated on his authority, containing 
details of his own supposed sayings and doings, which account it seems. 
quite impossible to believe, contradicted, as it has been, by persons of 
the highest authority. We suspect that no judicious historian would 
rely on any facts that Lord Brougham may state in this or in the 
forthcoming volumes of his Life, if such facts are contradicted by 
authorities who in themselves might be inferior to him if his faculties 
of memory and head had been unimpaired. Then, again, the volume 
contains some very slipshod English. Brougham was never careful or 
accurate in his use of language, and he was certainly careless when he 
wrote some of the pages before us. Old age told upon him also in the 
way of producing prolixity—-a characteristic which made some of his 
later lectures or speeches intolerable. He is rather long-winded in the 
present volume as to his own immediate ancestors. This defect is, 
however, to some extent redeemed by the good nature and cordiality 
with which he praises his contemporaries —or rather, perhaps, the 
generation immediately before him—at the Edinburgh bar. The chapter 
in which he gives an account of H. Erskine, Blair, Maconochie, after- 
wards Lord Meadowbank, Charles Hope, Cranstoun (Lord Corehouse), 
and others, is very pleasant and genial. The journals which he has 
inserted in the present volume, giving an account of his visits to 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and Italy, as well as the long letters 
which do duty as a still earlier journal of his voyage to the Western 
Isles of Scotland, do not rise above mediocrity in interest, nor are there 
any very remarkable letters in the later part of the volume. 

The most entertaining parts of the volume are certainly those which 
contain the account of Brougham’s earlier days at Edinburgh, when he 
was a rollicking student, a lover of practical jokes, and, unfortunately, also 
not free from that intemperance which was more fashionable at that time, 
we may hope, than at the present. Here and there, the later portions. 
contain some very good things, such as this picture of Pitt receiving 
Lord Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool in the midst of a game of romps, 
in which Lady Hester Stanhope, James Stanhope, and William Napier— 
Brougham’s informant—took part. 


Pitt liked practical fun, and used to encourage it. One instance, which: 
Napier gives, shows Pitt in a point of view singular and little to be anticipated 
in so generally solemn a personage. They—Lady Hester, James Stanhope, 
and Napier—had resolved to blacken his face with burnt cork, which he 
most strenuously resisted. Early in the fray, a servant announced that Lord 
Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool had called desiring to see him on important 
business. “Let them wait in the outer room,” said the great Minister, 
catching up a cushion and belabouring his attackers, who proved too mariy 
for him, and, after a prolonged struggle, got him down and began daubing 
his face—when, with a look of well-assumed confidence in his powers of still 
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resisting, he said, “ Stop—this won’t do. I could easily beat you all, but we 
mustn’t keep these grandees waiting any longer,” so they were obliged to get 
a towel and basin of water to wash him clean before he received the grandees. 
Being thus made decent, the basin was hid behind the sofa [was it the dasix 
that was made decent ?], and the two lords ushered in. Then a sudden 
change and entirely new phase of manner appeared, to Napier’s great surprise 
and admiration. Lord Liverpool’s manner was, as usual, mean looking [was 
it Lord Liverpool, or his manner ?], bending, nervous, and altogether pitiful. 
Lord Castlereagh, Napier said, he had well known from his childhood, had 
often been engaged with him in such athletic sports as pitching the stone, 
and so on; and he had looked upon him as a model of calm grace combined 
with great strength. What, then, was his surprise when he saw both him 
and Lord Liverpool humbly bending as they approached the man who had 
so recently been maltreated with such an excess of fun? But it was Mr. 
Pitt’s sudden change of manner and look which most entirely fixed his 
attention. His tall, ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow up to the ceiling— 
his head thrown back, his eyes fixed immoveably in one position, as if gazing 
into the heavens, and totally regardless of the two bending figures before 
him. For some time they spoke, and he made now and then a short 
observation ; but finally, with an abrupt, stiff inclination of his body, but 
without casting his eyes down, dismissed them. And then, turning round 
with a laugh, caught up his cushion and renewed the fight (pp. 321—323). 


We get, also, a very good idea of Lord St. Vincent from these pages. 
He seems to have been much more truculent and rough than was 
commonly supposed. He put down a mutiny once, Lord Brougham 
tells us, by withdrawing the officers one after another from the mutinous 
ship, and then suddenly placing two vessels of superior power alongside 
of her, with orders to sink her after due warning. The mutineers 
submitted at once. The day after, he had the ringleaders tried and 
sentenced to death, ordering the execution “to-morrow morning at 
eight.” 

The officer begged leave to remind his Excellency that the morrow was 
Sunday, to which his Excellency did not return a very gracious, but a very 
short answer. “The foolish man,” he said, “did not perceive that an exe- 
cution never before having taken place on a Sunday, I was determined to 
make it have ten times its ordinary effect, and to avoid the necessity of 
making more examples than would suffice” (p. 342). 


Lord St. Vincent fully intended to carry off the Portuguese Court by 
force to Brazil, after entrapping them on board one of the English ships. 
It must be confessed that English statesmen and English commanders 
do not seem to have been very scrupulous in that long struggle with the 
first Napoleon. 


A PAMPHLET ON THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 


Queen Elizabeth v. the Lord Chancellor: or the History of the Prayer-book of the 
Church of England in relation to the Purchas Judgment. By the Rev. W. 
Waterworth, S.J. Burns and Oates. 


It is premature at present to entertain any very certain expectations 
as to the effect upon the more Catholic-minded portion of the members 
of the Establishment of the late judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in the case of Hebbert agaimst Purchas. To lookers 
on it seems as if the final defeat of the Ritualists had come at last; a 
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defeat which, we apprehend, would “give general satisfaction ”—as 
general satisfaction as the decision twenty years ago in the Gorham 
case, which secured to the deniers of baptismal regeneration the right to 
remain unmolested in the Establishment. But it is not quite so clear as 
it might seem at first sightthat the Ritualists have been overthrown. 
There would be little chance of a reversal of the judgment, or of a 
practical modification of its force in case it be not reversed, if the 
Ritualists alone were concerned. But a far more influential, though less 
organized and active party, has been touched by this decision, which 
extends to all those Anglican clergymen who have so far adopted the 
“sacrificial” view of their functions in the “celebration” of Holy 
Communion according to the Anglican rite as to stand in front of the 
Communion-table with their backs to the peuple during the most 
solemn part of the Office. The High Church party is immensely 
powerful, and it would be a violation of what we may call the Consti- 
tution of Anglicanism, which is as much a compromise or balance of 
opposing forces as the Constitution of England itself, if the supreme 
Court in matters of doctrine or discipline were to decree anything that 
would make the position of that party untenable, or even seriously 
uncomfortable, just as it would be equally a violation of the same 
Constitution utterly to eject the Evangelicals. The Ritualists, therefore, 
are under the shield of the more moderate High Churchmen, and, as 
the judgment is supposed to be openly preposterous in point of law, 
and to have been agreed to by a weak Court, it would not be surprising 
if it were to be “reviewed,” and if it is “reviewed,” it can only be with 
the purpose of modifying, or even reversing it. There may always be a 
question as to the policy of admitting such a precedent as would be 
established if the decision were “ reviewed” because it is unwelcome to 
a large number of those who will have to obey it unless it be revoked, 
but, putting that question aside, and supposing such a Court as that 
which is intrusted with the final decision of doctrinal questions among 
Anglicans to allow itself ever to review its own decrees, there is 
certainly every reason in justice and common sense for such reviewal in 
this case. 

A good deal may be very ingeniously said, and, indeed, has been 
very ingeniously said, to explain away what is called the *“* Ornaments 
Rubric” in the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, but after all, no 
ingenuity can remove the fact that stares every one in the face who 
opens that book, that the vestments are there ordered to be used which 
were in use in a certain year of Edward the Sixth, at the time of his 
“first book,” as it is called, which departed far less from the Catholic 
type than his second—which is in most respects identical with the 
present Anglican Prayer-book—and that these vestments are exactly 
those which the Ritualists have been introducing in their churches. To 
our mind the fact is of a very disastrous import to the claims of what is 
called the Catholic party in the Establishment, because the more 
clearly it is proved that Anglican ministers ought to have worn 
“sacrificial” vestments all along, so much the more damaging is the fact 
that, notwithstanding the letter of the law, these vestments have been 
altogether abandoned for some three hundred years. We can imagine, 
under the circumstances, that the retention of the vestments all that 
time would have been a poor argument to prove that the Establishment 
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had also retained the doctrine of the Sacrifice which the vestments 
typify; but we cannot imagine the abandonment of the vestments 
without the loss of the doctrine as its single and sufficient reason. But, 
as far as the technical question goes, the Ritualists seem to be plainly 
entitled to what is in “the bond,” and most certainly it requires very 
considerable ingenuity to maintain that the vestments are not there. 
As far as the law goes, the Ritualist vestments are to our mind more 
certainly enacted than “the position of the celebrant,” which last is the 
point on which, as we have said, the decision touches the High 
Churchmen who are not Ritualists. If, therefore, the compromise 
which seems to have occurred to the mind of Dr. Tait, of throwing the 
Ritualists overboard and tolerating the clergymen who merely stand in 
front of the altar, were carried out, that party of the two which has the 
most clear right to toleration would be the party that is sacrificed. Such 
a compromise might “give general satisfaction,” but it would not be 
conceived in the spirit of a fair consideration of the plain injunctions of 
the Prayer-book. 

The history of the various Anglican Prayer-booksg, as far as it relates 
to this question, has been drawn out in the pamphlet before us with all 
that learning and force of statement which we are accustomed to expect 
in anything that bears the name of Father Waterworth. It is not our 
purpose to analyze the contents of a not very long pamphlet, which will 
carry its readers easily on to the end, but we may say that it proves the 
author’s conclusion that Queen Elizabeth, at all events, would never 
have approved of the late decision, and that that decision is, in reality, 
in the teeth of her enactments. We are glad to see such a pamphlet 
from the pen of a Catholic writer, because it will prove incidentally that 
we have no desire to see anything but fair play given to those among 
the Anglican clergy who are in many respects the most opposed to us, 
for the simple reason that they claim to be Catholic priests, imitate 
Catholic ceremonies, and profess to administer Catholic sacraments. 
They are not unfrequently tempted to consider that Catholics regard 
them, in consequence of these claims and practices, with peculiar 
bitterness and hostility, but before they yield to such temptations they 
should try to put themselves in our position, and remember that we are 
firmly convinced that their sacerdotal ministrations, their ‘ consecra- 
tions,” absolutions, and the like, are all the hollow mimicry of things 
most sacred and solemn, though they themselves are quite unconscious 
of the unreality. In this respect, they must always be regarded by 
Catholics with feelings very far more painful than any with which we 
regard the ordinary well-meaning Protestant minister, who not only is 
no priest and has no priestly power, but does not think or proclaim to 
the world that he is or that he has. 

Time will show, and, probably, even before these lines are laid before 
our readers, it may be already clear, whether there is any likelihood of a 
modification or revocation of the late judgment; and again, supposing 
it to remain in force, what the effect will be on the Ritualists and the 
High Churchmen. ‘The latter class we can hardly imagine going any 
great length in positive resistance, although it will probably be no matter 
of difficulty for the clergymen who have hitherto “celebrated” in the 
forbidden position to continue the practice unrebuked by the Bishops, 
and untouched by the law. ‘The congregations are accustomed to see 
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them turn their backs, and it is not likely that they will care much about 
insisting on a different position. On the other hand, the Ritualists can 
hardly give way, and if they do not give way, it is difficult to imagine 
that they will be left unmolested. They have, in fact, and it is their 
boast, however much it condemns their position in Catholic eyes—they 
have revolutionized public worship in tne Anglican churches. Their 
worship is different in kind, not in intensity only, from the ordinary 
Protestant worship; and those who have been accustomed to the one 
will never be content with the other. Unless the judgment be reversed, 
Ritualism must be extinguished among the Anglicans. The Ritualists 
will commit suicide if they go back to the old custom; they will be 
respectable, active clergymen of the type of the late Mr. Keble, or of 
the living Dr. Pusey, but they will not be Ritualists any longer. Their 
only alternative will be that to which we lately pointed as by no means 
improbable among them—a secession from Anglicanism and the estab- 
lishment of a separate body, like the Irvingites or the Wesleyans. 

Many people will think that this consummation has been all along 
involved in the very nature of the Ritualistic movement, and that it is 
sure to come eventually, whether this particular blow be averted or not. 
There is, we see, all the temper of separatists in the continual and 
scornful attacks which the Ritualists make upon the Anglican Bishops, 
in the intense self-reliance which is the chief general characteristic of the 
body, as far as it is a body, as well as in other phenomena connected 
with the movement. We see the same temper in the attacks made on 
the honesty of the members of the Court which have given the decision, 
and it lurks, moreover, in the cry for ‘ disestablishment” which is 
always raised by these men, even by the leaders of their party, whenever 
they sustain a Jegal defeat. It was threatened by Dr. Pusey when the 
Essays and Reviews were whitewashed ; it has been threatened on the 
present occasion by Canon Liddon, who seems to be the destined heir to 
the influence of Dr. Pusey. Disestablishment contains in its womb the 
germs of disruption, and it may well be that the Ritualist looks forward 
to having a word or two to say as to the modification of the Prayer-book 
in his own sense as well as the Evangelical. It is a significant fact, 
worthy of the consideration of any really attached Church of England 
man who may be inclined to join in the cry for disestablishment, that 
the Assembly of the disestablished Protestant Church of Ireland has 
already begun to think of striking out certain relics of Catholicism from 
the Prayer-book. There can be little doubt tht it is the Establishment 
alone which holds together the discordant elements which agree to differ 
within the pale of Anglicanism, and that when the Establishment, as 
such, goes, those discordant elements will fall asunder naturally. The 
Ritual:sts will then be able to do what it is in the hearts of all sectarians 
to do if they can—that is, frame a Church and a creed of their own, and 
organize a body on which to impose them. ‘They will get rid of the 
Black Rubric, which no one of them would venture to read aloud to his 
congregation before or at one of his “sacrificial celebrations,” and which, 
in all common sense and ordinary interpretation of language, condemns 
his doctrine as unequivocally as the “Ornaments Rubric” sanctions his 
dress. ‘The Low Churchman on the other hand, will get rid of the form 
of Absolution in the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, and a few more 
such inconveniences, which have, indeed, as we have said, been already 
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assailed in the Protestant Church in Ireland. Others will attack the 
Athanasian Creed, and others, again, some of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or parts of the Catechism. ‘To clamour for disestablishment is, in reality, 
to clamour for the formation of a number of sects out of the present 
materials which coalesce to make up Anglicanism. Sects are usually 
full of activity when they first start, and we have little doubt that the 
Ritualist sect will start with as much vigour as any. Such will be the 
unhappy issue of a party of men who claim the inheritance of the 
Oxford movement of forty years ago, though they also claim to have 
improved upon it and developed it. Its great author has shown that 
its providential direction was towards Catholicism, and it follows that 
those who directed a portion of the stream into another channel have 
spoiled, as far as they could, the good counsel of Providence. Since 
the moment when that diversion became an established fact, it has 
become daily more and more impossible for those who have professed 
to assert “Catholic” principles within the bosom of Anglicanism, and to 
carry on the work begun by Dr. Newman, though in a different spirit 
from his, to approach the Catholic Church as a body, or on any other 
condition than that of entirely laying aside the essentially sectarian spirit 
by which they are guided, as well as of receiving the full Catholic 
teaching of the Church. ‘The old Tractarian School had to learn 
many things about Catholic doctrine, but they had not exactly to 
unlearn the docile, reverential temper with which they had from the 
beginning looked to what they conceived to be the living Church. The 
Ritualists have, perhaps, a good deal more of Catholic doctrine in detail 
than the old Tractarians, as they certainly go far beyond them in 
practices which are copied from Catholicism, or, as they would say, are 
revivals of antiquity. But they differ from their predecessors altogether 
in their attitude towards authority, in their bold and scornful rejection 
of any teachers but themselves. Hence, they may remain as they are, 
either Ritualists in the Establishment, or as a new sect outside it ; but 
they must be totally different from what they are if they are ever to 
submit to the Catholic Church. 


MIVART’S GENESIS OF SPECIES. 
On the Genesis of Species. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. Macmillans, 1871. 


Mr. Mivart’s book on the Genesis of Species is an expansion—a very 
large expansion indeed, embracing many topics not treated of in the 
first sketch—of some valuable articles contributed by him to the pages 
of this review between two and three years ago. We mention this fact 
for the sake of the importance of its bearing on the present state of the 
controversy between Mr. Darwin and those naturalists who are not 
prepared to accept his theory as to Natural Selection. Mr. Mivart’s 
present volume was probably in the press at the same time with 
Mr. Darwin’s lately published work, the Descent of Man, and no one 
could blame the author of the latter for not discussing the objections to 
the theory of Natural Selection which are put forward in the Genesis of 
Species—if they had never been put forward before. ‘This, however, is 
not the case. At least to a great extent they have been before the 
public for a considerable time, and, as far as we know, have never 
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received an answer. They have been reprinted and distributed privately, 
and commented upon in various scientific journals. This being the 
case, the position of the controversy is not what may be called regular. 
We are all unfortunately familiar with that class of controversialists 
which takes no notice of objections, and does not trouble itself to 
meet difficulties except by reasserting the conclusion against which the 
difficulties are directed. But Mr. Darwin will probably agree with us, 
that if nature were to set to work to perfect the species of controversial 
bipeds by means of selection, the choice would hardly fall on this 
particular variety : the theory of the “survival of the fittest” would tend 
to eliminate such individuals. They would be like giraffes with necks 
too short to reach up to trees in order to feed themselves. The “severe 
drought” of strict logical sifting would kill them off altogether. It is 
certainly a very dramatic incident in the development of thought to see 
the great prophet of Natural Selection commit controversial suicide 
after this fashion. 

At a time when this theory of Natural Selection is being talked 
about in railways and in drawing-rooms—ball-rooms, we might almost 
add, for reasons which will suggest themselves to the readers of 
Mr. Darwin’s last volumes—it is certainly a gain to have so accurate 
and lucid a statement of its many glaring difficulties from the pen of 
one so fitted for the task as Mr. Mivart. The strength of the theory 
for mischief—and mischievous it certainly is in its effect on the faith 
of many—lies in the ignorance of the vast majority even of well- 
educated persons as to the facts on which it is based. It is based on 
a very wide and very minute knowledge of physical facts relating to the 
organism and growth of animal life all over the world in all ages of 
time, and as this knowledge is confined to a few, we are thus 
entirely at the mercy of the observers on whose authority the 
facts are reported, and to a very great extent we are at their 
mercy, not only as to the facts, but as to their logical value in the 
argument drawn from them. No doubt a very large number of these 
facts are known to physiologists in general, and to many classes of 
professional men whose duties require a study of physiology, and so far 
we may be tolerably secure that the facts are truly reported, because a 
false report could hardly for long escape detection. For the remainder 
of the facts, as far as they depend on the personal experience of men 
like Mr. Darwin himself and Mr. Wallace, we may also feel the same 
security ; but it is impossible even for one so singularly and largely 
observant as Mr. Darwin not to rely often upon imperfect or even 
mistaken statements. After the observer and reporter have done their 
part, the work of the reasoner and the logician begins, and here every 
well-educated man ought to be a good judge, provided he understands 
the facts before him and attaches due weight to the opinion as to their 
value of those who are “experts” in this particular matter. Unfortu- 
nately, not every educated man is painstaking enough to satisfy himself 
of the logical value of a conclusion from certain given premisses, when 
it is put before him on the authority of a great name. ‘There is a great 
deal of superstition about the dogmatic sayings and off-hand generaliza- 
tions of men of science when they have once gained a certain status 
among their compeers, and thus it may often happen that really bad 
reasoning and arguments the fallacy of which a schoolboy ought to 
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detect, are allowed to establish what appear to be scientific conclusions. 
We are convinced that the scientific world is as much the sport of bad 
reasoning as any other set of men, and perhaps its illogical conclusions 
are less likely to be overhauled than those which may prevail in other 
departments of knowledge more closely touching the practical interests 
of life. A sound careful reasoner who will sift arguments, examine for 
himself into the logical value of received observations, and test theories 
by applying them to the explanation of all, and not only a part of, the 
facts which they ought to explain, is a “rare bird” even in the midst of 
all our boasted enlightenment and progress, and his services become 
doubly valuable, because his conclusions carry a double weight, when 
he adds to soundness of reasoning a wide scientific acquaintance with 
the subject-matter before him. This is exactly the merit which, as we 
conceive, Mr. Mivart possesses in a singular degree. He has fairly 
tackled the facts set forth by Mr. Darwin, and has pointed out a 
considerable number of important points in which the theory of Natural 
Selection undoubtedly fails. We have already said that his objections 
have turned out to be of that kind which it is safer to ignore than to meet. 
A series of arguments involving so much knowledge of detail as that 
before us is not at all easy to abridge, or even to describe within short 
limits, and our best way of giving general readers an idea of the character 
of the arguments will be to select a specimen of a kind more popularly 
intelligible. Thus Sir William Thomson, mainly on astronomical grounds, 
limits “all geological history showing continuity of life” on the earth to 
a period of about a hundred million of years. Long enough, certainly, 
most people will say; but it is not nearly long enough for the production 
of known phenomena according to the Darwinian theory. It is not long 
enough “for the evolution of the organic forms by merely accidental, 
minute, and fortuitous variations, the useful ones of which have been 
preserved ; nor is it long enough for the deposition of the strata which 
must have been deposited if all organizations have been evolved by 
minute steps.” Mr. Mivart calculates that as to this last point we shall 
require two thousand five hundred millions of years “for the complete 
development of the whole animal kingdom in its present state ”—that is, 
twenty-five times as much as Sir W. ‘Thomson, whose arguments have not 
been refuted, will grant as having elapsed. It must be remembered, also, 
that in the oldest rocks of all, fossils do not occur. Any one can see 
that, if Sir W. Thomson is right, Mr. Darwin must be wrong, and very 
wrong indeed. ‘This is but one out of a series of cumulative arguments 
against Darwinism which Mr. Mivart draws, eg. from the incipient stages 
of useful structures, which Natural Selection cannot explain, from the 
independent appearance of similar variations, frora the sudden develop- 
ment of specific differences, from the arguments which seem to remain 
in favour of certain limits of variability, from the absence of transitional 
forms which ought to exist if the hypothesis were true, and, again, from 
grounds of geographical distribution and physiological differences. It is 
certainly presumptuous for any but scientific men to sit in judgment upon 
the details of such arguments; but an ordinary reader will gain a great 
deal of knowledge from a perusal of the volume, and will certainly rise 
from it with a feeling that “ Natural Selection” must be deposed from 
the high pedestal on which Mr. Darwin has endeavoured to place it. 
Mr. Mivart has his own theory of evolution, in many respects 
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similar to that known to the readers of Professor Owen as the theory 
of Derivation, from which it differs chiefly in allowing greater influence 
to external circumstance in the production of varieties. 


According to this view, an internal law presides over the actions of every 
part of every individual, and of every organism as a unit, and of the entire 
organic world as a whole. It is believed that this conception of an internal 
innate force will ever remain necessary, however much its subordinate pro- 
cesses and actions may become explicable. 

That by such a force, from time to time, new species are manifested by 
ordinary generation, just as Pavo nigripennis appeared suddenly, these new 
forms not being monstrosities, but harmonious, self-consistent wholes. ‘That 
thus, as specific distinctness is manifested by obscure sexual conditions, so 
in obscure sexual modifications, specific distinctions arise. 

That these “jumps” are considerable in comparison with the minute 
variations of “ Natural Selection”—are, in fact, sensible steps, such as dis- 
criminate species from species. 

That the latent tendency which exists in these sudden evolutions is 
determined in action by the stimulus of external conditions. 


Then we come to the part which Mr. Mivart would allot to Natural 
Selection— 

That Natural Selection rigorously destroys monstrosities, and abortive 
and feeble attempts at the performance of the evolutionary process. 

That Natural Selection removes the antecedent species rapidly when the 
new one evolved is more in harmony with surrounding conditions. 

That Natural Selection favours and developes useful variations, though 
it is impotent to originate them, or to erect the physiological barrier which 
seems to exist between species (pp. 239, 240). 


The advantage of some such theory seems to be great. It absorbs, 
as it were, and utilizes all the observations on which Natural Selection 
has been based, it is free from its difficulties, and at the same time, as 
far as we are able to judge, is not open to any serious objection on 
other and higher grounds. 


M. TREBUTIEN. 


Tresor d’une Mere. Extracts des lettres et memoires intimes du Marquis Antoine 
Theodore du Prat. Publiés par F. G. S. Trébutien. Caen, 1867. 


Fracois Guillaume Stanislaus Trébutien was born on the gth October, 
1800, at Surney-le-Puceaux (Calvados). His parents were far from rich, 
and had to strain their scanty resources in order to give him the benefit 
of a good education. His early years, saddened by great physical 
suffering, were nevertheless characterized by great mental activity, extra- 
ordinary in one so young. With him the desire of knowledge was a 
passion ; languages particularly attracted him, and he pursued the study 
of them with unremitting ardour. Quite unaided, he mastered the 
difficulties ef the Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian tongues ; and 
years after in a letter to a friend he playfully referred to the early bent 
of his mind, saying that he had desired to imitate Sir William Jones, 
who knew twenty-one languages, ane had actually acquired some know- 
ledge of all European tongues except Russian and Polish. These 
studies were not without fruit, for, having become an accomplished 
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Orientalist, he translated several Persian poems and Oriental tales, and 
together with M. le Baron de Hammer, Sylvestre de Sacy, and other 
distinguished Orientalists, formed the Société Asiatigue. 

His acquaintance with M. de Hammer, which dated from the time 
of his embassy at Constantinople, fast ripened into friendship. M. de 
Hammer sent him pressing and frequent invitations to Vienna, which 
he was at last on the point of accepting when the Revolution of 1830 
occurred. Like many young men, M. Trébutien was a strong partisan 
of the liberal principles of the day. M. de Hammer, himself a liberal, 
but a man of experience, sought to modify his views; but his position 
in connection with M. de Metternich at that time rendered it dangerous 
for him to have relations of two great intimacy with the young revolu- 
tionist, and the visit to Vienna was therefore postponed, though the 
correspondence between these two friends continued as before. By 
degrees, however, M. ‘Trébutien’s opinions underwent a complete modi- 
fication, and it was not without surprise that M. de Hammer heard from 
him of his change, and of the project he then entertained, but afterwards 
abandoned, of entering a religious order. No doubt, the mind of 
M. Trébutien was influenced by those with whom he was intimate ; and 
at this period we find him the friend of Piel, the companion in early 
life, as he was afterwards in religion (when both became the two first 
disciples of Lacordaire) of Hyacinthe Besson. 

In a manuscript written in 1829—at the time of a visit to Mont 
S. Michel, Domfort, and the home of Mdme. de Sévigné, aux Rochers— 
we find all the anti-Bourbon and revolutionary passages which had been 
originally inserted struck out, and at the end in his firm dertermined 
handwriting this passage occurs : “ Combien ceci que jecrivais il y a 
quinze ans me parait ridicule aujourdhui!” ‘This change must not be 
attributed to interested motives, it was purely the result of conviction 
and experience ; and the various political changes which afterwards 
took place in France did but strengthen his anti-revolutionary and 
Catholic mode of thought. In his later life politics were of little interest 
to him, as we learn from himself in a letter to a friend : “ Je suis comme 
vous maintenant, les mesures politiques ne sont plus rien pour moi; 
étre chrétien, voila le point capital.” 

After obtaining the appointment of sub-librarian to the Imperial 
Library at Caen, he turned his attention to archeology and medizval 
literature. ‘To this new study. he gave himself up with fresh ardour, 
and published in the original text several works of the old Norman 
troubadours with such scrupulous fidelity that they became models for 
that fac-simile series of manuscripts in Gothic type, which earned for 
him fame at home and abroad as a man eminent for his learning and 
erudition. Meanwhile, changes taking place in the administration of 
the Library, M. Trébutien looked forward to the higher post, to which 
he was well entitled, and frequently demanded justice ; but beyond a 
slight increase of his inadequate salary he obtained no redress. It was 
indeed at the price of great sacrifices, no less than by the force of hard 
labour that he edited (1833) Les Recherches et Antiquités de la Neustrie 
de Charles de Bourgueville; (1835) Le dit du Ménage; (1836) Le Pas de 
Saladin ; (1837) Le Roman de Robert le Diable; (1843) Les Chansons de 
Maurice et de Pierre de Craon; (1846) La mort du rei Sweyne; Les 
Chansons de Messire Raoul de Ferrieres; Les Rondeaux e ballades 
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a’ Alain Chartier; Le portrait d’Eléazar de Chandeville, neveu de Mal- 
herbe ; et La Conception Immaculée de la Vierge, de Maitre Wace. 

His little cell, in the Rue du Musée, scarcely furnished, and filled 
only with books and papers, showed but too plainly the privations to 
which he submitted. Rarely,- however, did any one gain entrance into 
it—not even his dearest friends—he chose rather to receive all visitors 
at the Library. Material comforts affected him but little. Pere 
d’Aurevilly gave a characteristic trait when he said of him—‘“TI believe 
he would sell his last coat to edit a work that appeared to him beautiful, 
above all if it were the work of a friend.” When reproved for so 
neglecting the wants of the material life, he replied —‘‘ Chacun prend son 
plaisir on il le trouve.” 

Never allowing himself any rest, his attention was next turned to 
the writings of his friends, whose verses and letters he collected for the 
purpose of editing them. A new series of publications appeared : 
Laocoon; Echos de la Harpe de France; Rosa Mystica; and to crown 
all, the writings of Eugénie and Maurice de Guérin. This last was a 
work after his own heart; for from the time when, in 1835, they first 
became acquainted with one another in Paris, a warm friendship subsisted 
between himself and Maurice; and it was to the frequent visits they 
paid together to the AZuste des Antiguites, that Maurice owed the idea of 
Le Centaure, characterized by Sainte Beuve as a magnificent and strange 
composition, which almost makes us believe in the existence of those 
grand primitive organizations, the centaurs, in whom the genius of man 
was added to the power of unsubdued animal strength. 

It was George Sand who first drew attention to the genius of Guérin, 
a year after his death, in an article in the Revue des deux Mondes, May, 
1840; but whilst crowning the young poet this writer stained his brow, 
and wounded the heart of Eugénie, by depicting her brother as the 
André Chénier of pantheism. 

To the casual reader some amongst Maurice’s writings may appear 
to present a naturalistic tendency ; that they should do so was far from 
his intention. And when, during his lifetime, M. de Marzan warned 
him concerning vague expressions in his Cahier Vert, telling him, that, 
though they contained a grand idea, and at the bottom were certainly 
Christian, there was nevertheless a tone of naturalism in their expression 
which the pantheistic school might interpret in its favour, Maurice 
laughed at the imputation ; but when M. de Marzan insisted on it, he 
explained the passages, and quite exculpated himself from all suspicion 
of pantheism, a charge from which Wordsworth most certainly did not 
escape. Maurice was perhaps more liable to be sudject to those 
impressions of nature which Eugénie with a higher Christian faith ruded, 
She passing over the exterior and visible nature that enraptured him, 
sought after heavenly truths, and raised herself to the contemplation of 
the interior, invisible, and ideal, whilst he remained enchained by the 
terrestrial. But not for a moment must it be supposed that Maurice 
was ever otherwise than a Christian. It is true, that during the three 
years which preceded his marriage, his faith became somewhat lukewarm. 
One notices indifference, but nowhere incredulity. A lover and poet of 
nature, he never ceased to be a Christian. Critics, however, whilst 
recognizing the originality and talent of the poet, were divided in their 
opinion as to the philosophical and religious principles from which he 
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drew his poetical inspirations. And something of the shadow cast upon 
his name by George Sand still clouded it, when years after M. Trébutien, 
in the name of friendship and art, determined to remove it, and published 
in their entirety the writings of Maurice. 

Difficulties of every sort and kind were raised on all sides, and 
considerably retarded the progress of his work ; and it was not till after 
the Re/iguie of Eugénie had increased yet more the desire of possessing 
a complete edition of her brother’s writings, that the Journal, Lettres, et 
Poems of Maurice were published in 1860. In his preface M. Trébutien, 
whilst refraining from giving his own opinion as to the religious prin- 
ciples of his friend, silenced all further dispute on the subject by giving 
the decisive testimony of M. de Marzan. Should, however, any doubts 
yet be raised by the /ourna/ of Maurice, these are quickly dispelled by 
the Journal of Eugénie. No one can read her touching account of the 
last illness of her brother without seeing, that if for a short time his 
faith slept, it was never extinguished ; and that in the Catholic religion 
alone were centred his faith and hope. 

The cloud being thus removed from the memory of Maurice, and 
Eugénie given to the world, and doing in it a great work, that in life 
she had never thought to accomplish,* M. Trébutien was enabled to 
devote his attention to the publication of a work, the name of which 
we have placed at the head of this article, Ze Zresor d’une Mere. 
Though not so well known as the last, it is nevertheless of exceeding 
beauty. This by no means completes the list of his literary works ; 
but rather than weary our readers we close it, not however before we 
have named the last work he lived to complete, viz., the translation into 
French of the Dream of Gerontius. 

His long cherished project of uniting Racine and Mdme. de Sévigné 
in a special é/ude was never accomplished ; neither was that of publishing 
some documents he discovered, relating to an illustrious Norman virgin 
of the sixteenth century, Geneviéve de Rouxel. “Il est mort tenant 
en mains l’aureole qu’il s’appretait & poser sur le front d’une Sainte.”+ 

On the 15th May, 1870, M. Trébutien assisted at a sermon preached 
in aid of the Zcoles ad’ Orient; but his long life was drawing to a close ; 
exhausted by pain, the effort was almost too much for him. For the 
three following days strength of will alone kept him at his post in the 
Library. On the 19th he could bear up no longer. Worn out by a 
life-long struggle with suffering, and wearied with labour, his soul 
yearned for rest, and death came so suddenly and quietly at last, that 
M. l’Abbé le Normand arrived only just in time to give him absolution 
and Extreme Unction. He died 23rd May, 1870. 

This brief sketch can give but a faint idea of the laborious life of one 
so distinguished as an antiquary, archzologist, essayist, and poet; and 
of his warm heart and generous disposition still less. Friendship was his 
life. No one rejoiced more in affection than he did. ‘“ J’aime tant 
d’étre aimé!” was his naive exclamation. His poor cell was beautiful 
to him, since he could people it with the memories of loved ones, and 
there it was that his own and Eugénie’s friends sent him their greetings 
and letters of affection—more welcome to him than riches. No one 

* See the testimony of Mgr. Mermillod in Za Semaine Religieuse, 12 Decembre, 
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felt more than he the desire of sharing his admiration whenever he 
discovered a treasure of the intelligence, a beautiful thought. Hence 
the many extracts written by himself and so often accompanying his 
letters ; hence the many private publications “ which he guarded with 
the love of an artist, never finding the setting sufficiently beautiful for 
the jewel it encased. To this he consecrated his small resources, feeling 
fully compensated if one voice exclaimed—It is beautiful!” His love 
of nature was earnest and keen, as many extracts from letters written in 
all the adandon of friendship plainly indicate.* 

Of an upright and ardent nature, M. Trébutien thought it impossible 
to temporize concerning truth, justice, and conscience. Egotism and 
sloth threw him beyond himself, and the vehemence of his indignation 
would have exhausted his life, had he not found peace and repose in his 
love of the good and the beautiful. Whilst possessed of a great resolu- 
tion and strength of will, his character was exquisitively sensitive and 
refined. He was called “1’Ermite chevalier,” a name that expressed so 
well his tastes and his character—the solitude of his existence and the 
energy of his convictions. Strong in faith, he read each day a portion 
of Holy Scripture ; and with his soul, detached from the world, ennobled 
by solitude, meditation, and suffering, he died as he had lived, an 
ardent and faithful Catholic. A. L. 


ENGLISH FICTION IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century. In il'ustiation of the manners 
and morals of the age. By W. Forsyth, Q.C. Murray, 1871. 


No one who is conversant with the sources from which a true history 
of any epoch or action has to be drawn, will question the value which 
must be attached to the lighter literature of the time in this respect. 
There are certain features in social history which can no where be more 
safely studied than in novels, plays, newspapers, journals, and private 
correspondence, when such materials can be had in any abundance, and 
when they are wanting, their absence is almost enough to make the 
attempt to represent such features with accuracy a hopeless under- 
taking. Put a writer down in Pompeii itself, and, with the silent scene 
of the daily life of its inhabitants before him, he will yet be unab!le to 
picture it if he knows nothing at all of such scraps of literature 
illustrative of that life as have survived the wreck of the ancient 
civilization. And yet it may well be possible to draw unfair inferences 


* The following are specimens :—‘‘Je suis pris de plus en plus de l’amour des 
champs. C’est la que j ai passé mon heureuse et belle enfance si cherement payée 
depuis! .... Mon grand réve a present est d’y finir ma vie. Ah! si l’ermitage 
ideal dont vous tracez un si ravissant tableau pouvait devenir un jour uné réalitie ! 
C’est bien une cellule comme celle-la qu'il faudroit au Chevalier-ermite avec les 
visites d’amis et d’amies. Mais non, en attendant il a mis sa cellule au cceur d’une 
cité ; il ne repose pas, il lutte.” ‘‘Je m’estime heureux du sejour que je viens de 
faire a Port—et pendant lequel j ai pu me livrer & ma fantasie et avec un sentiment 
non encore éprouvé 4 la contempiation de l’ocean, je lui avais apporté le salut de 
Maurice (dites 4 locean qu’un grain de sable le salue, écrivait il 4 la Morvonnais dans 
une post scriptum d’une de ses lettres) et je le quitte avec un nouvel amour ; jamais 
encore je n’avais admiré de meme ses merveilles, jamais sa grande voix ne m’ayait si 
puissamment parlé de Dieu.” 
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from the class of evidence of which we are speaking—or at least from 
that one great department of it which is contained in works of fiction of 
every sort. Fiction, whether dramatic or narrative, whether in prose or 
verse, has its conventionalities and traditions, which, if they do not 
remain always unchanged, yet are often handed on long after they have 
ceased to represent realities in life or conduct, and this and other 
similar considerations must be taken into account by the historian, 
before he commits himself unreservedly to the impression produced at 
first sight by literature of this sort as to the manners of any particular 
generation. 

Mr. Forsyth has here given us a very interesting volume on the 
novels and novelists of the last century. It does not profess to be a 
history of this department of English literature. The author’s aim 
is rather to collect the evidence of the novelists of the eighteenth 
century as to the morality and social customs of that much-abused 
period. Much-abused, indeed, it is, but we are far from saying that it 
does not deserve much of the abuse which it gets. For our part, we 
are quite ready to allow that its morality was very low, its religion very 
shallow, its literature very coarse and licentious, and its art—if a few 
great names be excepted—contemptible. Let it bear its own vices, but 
let not the nineteenth century plume itself too much upon its superiority 
to its predecessor. ‘The present century has been in many respects one 
of reaction and revival, particularly in some most important points of 
all. But perhaps the twentieth century may have something to say 
against it not so very unlike what is now current against the eighteenth. 
But we must not wander from Mr. Forsyth. He has made his book, 
happily, not merely a set of deductions. He has given a good many 
details as to the novelists and their works, and of some of them he 
gives us short outlines. Not always without difficulty—for the plots of 
the stories are generally bad in a moral sense, and to give us a definite 
idea of them it is often necessary to mention details which cannot be 
mentioned with propriety. We may add, that Mr. Forsyth is in general 
very judicious in his decisions, and is far from being extravagant in his 
condemnation of our forefathers. His general conclusions we can 
usually accept without reserve, especially his sweeping verdict against 
the novelists, even those whom so many are inclined to except, from 
an unwillingness to condemn what is “racy,” “ fresh,” ‘ humorous,” 
“masculine,” and the like. For all moral purposes we can see no 
reason for allowing any excuse. Mr. Forsyth tells us that when Canning 
was an Eton boy, he wrote an essay in the school periodical, the 
Microcosm, diffidently inquiring, “Is not the novel of Zom Jones, 
however excellent a work of itself, generally put too early into our 
hands, and proposed too soon to the imitation of children?” We 
should hope that it was never precisely proposed to the zmtation of any 
one—except, perhaps, so far as its plot is concerned, which is remark- 
ably well contrived, and so might well be imitated, not in its details 
certainly, but in its careful composition, by the numerous writers of our 
time, whose novels hang together as badly as the various ingredients of 
a plum-pudding from which what a great author has called “the 
principle of cohesion” has been omitted. But we are certainly not 
disposed to hesitate as to the answer to be given to such questions as 
that of Mr. Canning. By all means, let us have no Zom Jones put into 
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our hands early in life, or left within reach of our children ; and let us 
be allowed to add, that the interests of morality do not permit of the 
line which is so frequently drawn between children and others, much 
less of that still more incomprehensible line between young men and 
young women. If moral interests are to be paramount, then, we 
say, let the fate of the greater part of the library of the ingenious 
hidalgo of La Mancha be that of Zom Jones, Clarissa Harlowe, 
Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random, Pamela, Joseph Andrewes, even with 
Parson Adams himself. These are in reality bad books, because they are, 
purposely or not, licentious books. And let the age which produced 
them and took delight in them, the age in which ladies and gentlemen 
read them, and quoted them, and talked about them, bear the blame of 
it, as well as of having delighted in the productions of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn and other authors, of licentiousness somewhat greater, or some- 
what less, than that of Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson, as the case 
may be, but without literary genius to preserve their pernicious handi- 
work to posterity. As far as these works, moreover, fairly represent the 
morals and tastes of their readers and of the generation which admired 
and welcomed them, so far we must certainly condemn the eighteenth 
century as licentious. But many who will go thus far along with Mr. 
Forsyth and with ourselves, may be inclined to go a little further than 
either, and argue for the great superiority of our generation in respect of 
morality over the generation which lived a hundred years ago. Whatever 
there is of licentiousness either in literature or in manners in any age is 
a great moral misfortune, and like all other mischiefs, is only enhanced 
by being ignored. If we suffer at present under a diseased state of 
morality, and if that diseased state infects our literature, it is only 
making bad worse to plume ourselves upon our superiority as to this 
very point over those who have gone before us. ‘There is probably a 
good deal to be said against ourselves and in excuse of our forefathers 
on the point in question. 

There is a great deal of force in the distinction drawn in more than 
one place by Mr. Forsyth between coarseness and licentiousness. It 
can hardly be questioned that manners are less coarse than they were 
a hundred years ago. Drinking, swearing, personal violence, nasty 
language, and the like, are less fashionable, and, so far, we have a 
gain to be thankful for. Everything that is coarse and nasty is not 
immoral, but it is well to be rid of filth even when it is not poisonous as 
well as filthy. It must also be acknowledged that our popular writers of 
fiction are in general very highly superior to their predecessors in the 
point of morality. Some modern plays are bad enough, but the universal 
subject-matter of modern plays is not in itself licentious. The same may 
be said of the stories of modern novels—they do not turn, as so many of 
the best novels of the last century turned as a matter of course, upon 
attempts, successful or unsuccessful, to destroy purity. The change for 
the better is already remarkable in Miss Burney’s novels, though Mr. 
Forsyth is perhaps right in objecting to the absolute praise given to 
them by Lord Macaulay. With her we are not far off Walter Scott and 
Jane Austen. Of the morality of such novelists we need not speak, nor 
of that of such writers of our own time as Thackeray and Dickens. But 
we are not inclined to acquiesce without reserve in the argument drawn 
in consequence in favour of our own society. Many of the writers of 
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the last century were men who knew very little of the society which 
they depicted. They knew the lower strata of town manners, but the 
country houses, the quiet granges and parsonages, the domestic life of 
well-educated people, was either unknown or uninteresting to them, and 
finds no reflection in the pages of their works. The relation of literature 
to society may be more or less close in different periods, according to 
variations in the spread of education, in the extent of the reading 
classes, in the character of those who write for them. We suspect 
that our literature is purer than that of the last century for some 
reasons of this kind. Books of fiction are more widely read and more 
generally criticized ; writers are more generally men or women of refine- 
ment, as well as of high character—not only writers, but persons of 
position, who have no temptation to flatter low passions or vulgar 
prejudices, and who are far more literal and probable in their incidents, 
their characters, and the plots of their stories, than their predecessors. 
In the better class of our novels fiction is far more like real common 
life than was necessary a century ago. In fact, novel writing as an art 
has been perfected by practice. There may he less genius and less 
humour, but there is also less extravagance and more accuracy. It may 
thus be argued that many of our modern novels are better than their 
eighteenth century counterparts, because they represent a better stratum 
of society, a better phase of human life, and with greater truthfulness. 
But the same stratum may have existed in the days of Smollett and 
Fielding, only such writers might not have thought it worth their while 
to depict it. 

On the other hand, no society can claim credit for its moral purity if 
it allows without rebuke any clear public violations of decency and 
good manners. We are speaking of an absolute standard, not of a 
conventional standard. Conventionalism may excuse a great deal in 
individuals. The ladies of the period to which the worst of all the bad 
novels that ever saw the light belonged, would very probably have seen 
an excess of immorality to which they could not stoop in certain modern 
dances and dresses, which are yet thought innocent by thousands in our 
own time simply because they are accustomed to them. But when age 
is compared to age we must measure both by some simple standard of 
morality—by the modesty of some period the manners of which were 
the creation of grace acting upon society in its first Christian formation, 
or by the rules laid down in. the Gospel and in the Epistles of the 
Apostles. How would certain common practices in the nineteenth 
century look when they are thus measured? What would an early 
Christian have said to the ball at the India Office, which is said to have 
scandalized the Sultan, or to St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, filled 
in broad daylight with ladies in low dresses to celebrate a royal 
marriage? Or, again, to return to the direct comparison suggested 
by Mr. Forsyth’s book, what impure play of the eighteenth century 
was ever more highly patronized or more enthusiastically applauded 
than the Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein in our own time? When a 
performance of that kind does not attract public indignation among 
us, what right have we to look down upon our poor ancestors ? 
And, once more, we must remember that we have spoken only of 
the higher representatives of fiction in our own day. There is, 
however, a large class of novels, not by any means the least read, which 
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cannot claim that exemption from the stain of immorality which is 
allowed in the case of authors such as Dickens or Thackeray. When 
we take these novels into account, when we add the frequency with 
which a semi-licentiousness of a certain kind is insinuated by other 
writers of our own time—who, if they had lived in the last century, 
would have been more indelicate without being much more mischievous 
—and when we include the bad tendency of much fashionable poetry 
of the Swinburne and Morris school, we may perhaps be inclined to 
remember the words of the prophet of Israel, and acknowledge that, 
after all, we are “ no better than our fathers.” 


COURTHOPE’S PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


The Paradise of Birds: An old Extravaganza in an English dress. By W. J. 
Courthope. Blackwood, Edinburgh and London, 1870. 


Mr. Courthope writes very graceful poetry, and he seems to have 
determined to follow one of the more unfrequented paths of the gardens 
of the Muses. This volume is an imitation of the Birds of Aristophanes 
—an imitation which certainly keeps at a considerable distance from 
the original as far as the purpose of the latter is concerned, but which 
carries back the classical student to the lively brilliant comedy of the 
old Athenian very pleasantly. Mr. Courthope’s satire is mainly directed 
against modern “ scientific” theorists, especially Mr. Darwin and Pro- 
fessor Huxley ; and we have little doubt that if Aristophanes were now 
alive he would attack these writers as he attacked Socrates in the Clouds, 
and with far better reason. Aristophanes was a thorough Conservative, 
and certainly Conservatism in such matters as the theories about the 
origin of man is not only the safer and more prudent policy, but the 
truest and most scientific. 

The test of such a poem as that before us ought, we suppose, to be 
its success in pleasing readers who are not charmed by the reminiscences 
of the older poet, whose strains it is meant to recall to those familiar 
with them. A satire is a venture: few people will read it through for 
its own sake—a cartoon in Punch is so far more intelligible! Again, 
a dramatic poem of a comic character is a venture, especially if it reaches 
to any length. On both these grounds Mr. Courthope is, we think, not 
likely to gain considerable popularity. But his work will approve itself 
highly to readers of refined and cultivated taste. The fun is quiet 
and delicate—almost too delicate—but it will find out its own audience. 
The poetical qualities exhibited in the work are really of a very high 
order. The outline of the poem is easily told in a few lines. The 
earth is supposed to have been depopulated of birds, they having been 
“ improved off the face of the earth.” Great inconvenience is the result, 
on account of the increase of caterpillars, grubs, and the like—species 
which ought to have been kept in order by the departed birds. Mares- 
nest, a philosopher, and Windbag, a poet, set off to the North Pole 
—there the Paradise of Birds is supposed to lie—in hopes of getting 
a supply of eggs to reintroduce the feathered race. How, when they 
approach the Pole, on an iceberg drawn by bears, they are warned off 
by the souls of a Birdcatcher, a Cook, and fine Lady—for the Purgatory 
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-of the human race, as well as the Birds’ Paradise, is supposed to be in 
the hyperborean regions—how they at last get in through the Roc’s egg, 
are tried by a jury of birds, found guilty, and let off on account of a 
flaw in the law, which says nothing about the punishment of their bodies; 
and how they are successful in obtaining at last the desired supply of 
eggs—we must leave our readers to investigate for themselves, promising 
them a good deal of amusement if they will read Mr. Courthope atten- 
tively. Here and there in his choruses he is so very like the Greek poet 
whom he emulates as to be somewhat obscure. We have some difficulty 
in making selections which will give an idea of the various beauties of © 
the poem, but we must find room for one long quotation, in which 
Maresnest expounds to the Roc the theory of Natural Selection. 


Roc. Eh! What! You're poking fun. By whose direction 
Was this egg made ? 


Maresnest. By Natural Selection. 
Roc. What's that ? 
Maresnest. The rise of Species : can it be 


You know not how it was? Then hear from me. 
Ho ! ye obsolete wings, in the outset of things, which the clefgy Creation miscall, 
‘There was nought to perplex by shape, species, or sex ; indeed, there was nothing at all. 
But a motion most comic of dust-motes atomic, a chaos of decimal fractions, 
Of which each under Fate was impelled to his mate by Love or the law of Attractions. 
So jarred the old world, in blind particles hurled, and Love was the first to attune it, 
Yet not by prevision, but simple collision—and this was the cause of the Unit. 
That such was the feat, which evolved light and heat, a thousand analogies hint ; 
For instance, the spark from the hoof in the dark, or ‘the striking of tinder and flint. 
Of the worlds thus begun the first was the Sun, who, wishing to round off his girth, 
Began to perspire with great circles of fire—and this was the cause of the Earth. 
Soon desiring to pair, Fire, Water, Earth, Air, to monogamous custom unused, 
All joined by collusion in fortunate fusion, and so the Sponge-puzzle produced. 
Now the Sponge had of yore many attributes more than the power to imbibe and expunge, 
And his leisure beguiled with the hope of a child. 
Chorus. O philoprogenitive Sponge ! 
Maresnest. Then Him let us call the first Parent of all, though the clergy desire 
to hoodwink us ; 
For He gave to the Earth the first animal birth, and conceived the Ornithorhyncus. 
Chorus. Conceived the Ornithorhyncus ! 
Maresnest. Yes: who, as you have heard, has a bill like a bird, but hair and four 
legs like a beast, 
And possessed in his kind a more provident mind than you’d e’er have presumed from 
the priest : 
For he saw in the distance the strife for existence, that must his grandchildren betide, 
And resolved, as he could, for their ultimate good, a remedy sure to provide. 
With that, to prepare each descendant and heir for a different diet and clime, 
He laid, as a test, four eggs in his nest—but he only laid two at a time. 
On the first he sat still, and kept using his bill, that the head in his chicks might prevail. 
Ere he hatched the next young, head downwards he slung from the branches, to 
lengthen his tail. 
Conceive how he watched till his chickens were hatched, with what joy he observed 
that each brood 
Were unlike at the start, had their dwelling apart, and distinct adaptations for food. 
Thereafter each section by Nature’s selection proceeded to husband and wive, 
And the truth can’t be blinked that the weak grew extinct, while the lusty continued 
to thrive. 
Eggs were laid as before, but each time more and more varieties struggled and bred, 
Till one end of the scale dropped its ancestor’s tail, and the other got rid of his head. 
From the bill, in brief words, were developed the ‘Birds, unless our tame pigeons and 
ducks lie ; 
From the tail and hind legs, in the second-laid eggs, the Apes and——Professor Huxley. 
horus. The Apes, and Professor Huxley ! 
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This is certainly an amusing reminiscence of the Parabasis of the 
Aves, in those glorious rolling tetrameter anapzests— 


“Aye 6) iow cvdpes dwaupdBior, DUAAWY yeveg wpoodsor0l, 


—at least as to the cosmogony given by Aristophanes. The attack on 
man is contained in another passage, for which we must also find room. 


Nightingale. Man that is born of a woman, 
Man, her un-web-footed drake, 
Featherless, beakless, and human, 
Is what he is by mistake. 
For they say that a sleep fell on Nature 
In the midst of the making of things ; 
And she left him a two-legged creature, 
But wanting in wings. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! kio ! coo! 
Peeweet ! caw, caw ! cuckoo! 
Tio! tuwheet ! tuwhoo ! pipitopan ! 
Chilly, unfeathered, wingless, short-tethered, 
Restless, bird-nestless, unfortunate Man ! 


Nightingale. Therefore, ye birds, in all ages, 

Man, in his hopes of the sky, 

Caught us, and clapped us in cages, 
Seeking instruction to fly. 

But neither can cloister nor college 
Accord to the scholar this boon, 

Nor centuries give him the knowledge 
We get in a moon. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! &c. 
Moon-and-star-hoping, doomed to low groping, 
Fretting, bird-netting, tyrannical Man ! 


Nightingale. Thoughts he sends to each planet, 

Uranus, Venus, and Mars, 

Soars to the centre to span it, 
Numbers the infinite stars. 

But he never will mount as the swallows, 
Who dashed round his steeples to pair, 

Or hawked the bright flies in the hollows 
Of delicate air. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! &c. 
Gross, astronomical, star-gazing, comical, 
Hazy, moon-crazy, fantastical Man ! 


Nightingale. Custom he does not cherish : 

Eld makes room for the young ; 

Kingdoms prosper and perish ; 
Tongue gives place unto tongue. 

But we lived by the laws that were shown us ; 
In England the song in my beak 

Was the same that my sire at Colonus 
Had sung to the Greek. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! &c. 
Mushroom in dating, ancestor-hating, 
Smattering, much-chattering, competitive Man ! 


Nightingale. Gold he pursues like a shadow ; 
Then, as he grasps at his goal, 
Far, afar off, El-Dorado 
Shines like a star on his soul. 
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So his high expectation brings sorrow, 
And plenty increases his needs ; 

But the birds took no thought for the morrow, 
Secure of their seeds. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! &c. 
Man the great sailor, petty retailer, 
Wealthy, unhealthy, luxurious man ! 


Nightingale. Therefore his heart, unforgiving, 

Grudged us the down on our coats, 

Envied the ease of our living, 
Hated the tune in our notes ; 

And he snared us, too careless and merry, 
Or compassed our death with his gun, 

As we wheeled round the currant and cherry, 
Or bathed in the sun. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! &c. 
Close-fisted warden, pest of the garden, 
Hooting, thrush-shooting, malevolent Man ! 


Nightingale. Little, so low was his spirit, es 

Deemed he the bird had a soul ; 

Thought that we went to inherit 
Endless repose at the Pole : 

For his soul has no powers of expansion, 
And fears, if she see not, to trust ; 

So she makes of her money a mansion— 
She cleaves to the dust. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! &c. 
Golden-calf-maker, money-moon-raker, 
Blinded, mole-minded, material Man ! 


Nightingale. Though not a sigh float hither, 

Crossing the circle of snows, 

Deem not below us fair weather 
Gladdens mankind with repose. 

Still the wages of earth he is winning, 
Lamentation, and labour, and pain ; 

As it was in the very beginning, 
And so shall remain. 


Chorus. Kluk-uk-uk ! &c. 
Monarch of reason, slave of each season, 
Wizened, imprisoned, ex-Paradised Man ! 


H. J.C. 


RECORDS OF THE REFORMATION. 


Records of the Reformation. The Divorce of 1527—1533. Mostly now for the first 
time printed, from MSS. in the British Museum, the Public Record Office, the 
Vatiean Archives, and other libraries. Edited by Rev. N. Pocock, late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College. Two vols., at the Clarendon Press, 1870. 


A cautiously-written preface, all the more forcible for its reticence, 
introduces us to one of the most valuable collections of historical 
documents that has hitherto issued from the Oxford press. Why these 
“records” are “ now for the first time printed” is thus explained in the 
editor’s preface—“ It is needless here to speculate on the reasons which 
induced both Burnet and Strype to pay so little attention to a volume 
(of the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum) which, at least, would have 
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set at rest the question whether the Universities and individual canonists 
and theologians in northern Italy were bribed to give opinions in the 
King’s favour in the matter of the divorce from Catharine of Arragon. 
But it is much to be regretted that they made so little use of it. . . . It 
would scarcely be fair to say of either of those historians that they 
omitted all such documents as they did not like, yet the selection they 
have made certainly seems to give some countenance to that accusation. 
A more probable (let us say charitable) view of the matter is that they 
selected those papers which seemed to them interesting and intelligible, 
and that thus their attention was unconsciously directed to documents 
which proved most in favour of what they would have called the 
Protestant, as opposed to the Roman side of the controversy.” 

But the “unconscious” selection of Burnet and Strype was repeated 
on a larger scale no longer than five-and-twenty years ago in the 
“‘handsome and well-executed publication of State papers of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, published under the auspices of the First Record 
Committee, between the years 1840 and 1850, in eleven volumes 
quarto.” 

On this collection Mr. Pocock remarks, “It would not he easy to 
say on what principle the editor of the eleven volumes made his 
selection. It will be sufficient to observe that many of the papers that 
were most difficult to read have been passed over . . . and that there 
seems to have been a systematic avoidance of those which were . 
least intelligible.” 

The present volumes supply in great part the omissions made in 
former collections, and though many important papers are still from 
various unavoidable causes left to the darkness and privacy of home 
and foreign archives, yet their number is not so great as to make the 
following striking observations at all premature: “It is however impos- 
sible, I think, for any one to peruse the documents here presented, in 
connection with those in the volumes of State papers already referred to, 
without coming to the conclusion that historians of this period, both 
Catholic and Protestant, but especially the latter, have allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by their prejudices to a surprising extent. To 
this remark, Dr. Lingard is, as far as this period* of his history goes, an 
honourable, and, as far as I know, a singular exception.” 

The principal source from which the accession to this collection has 
been derived, is that of the imperial library at Paris; but we may hope 
that this and other yet fully unexplored storehouses, may contribute to 
some future volume of the Records of the Reformation. 

The seven “ principal points of the history which may be considered 
settled and established by the papers which appear in these volumes” 
are, first, the “all-important point,” that the marriage of Catharine to 
Prince Arthur was never consummated. ‘lhis is now proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt.t 

* As ‘‘this period” is the one that Mr. Pocock has studied with accuracy, it is not 
too much to say that perhaps the study of other periods would induce an honest man 
_ as he is to make a like admission in regard to further portions of Dr. Lingard’s 

istory. 

53 Te is, perhaps, matter for regret rather than surprise that Mr. Froude, in the last 
edition of his history, has not been at the pains to refer to these documents, now so 
readily accessible, but has allowed his former misrepresentations, for which there was 
some excuse when originally made, to remain uncorrected. 
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The second is the King’s intrigue with Mary Boleyn, the eldest 
sister of Anne. This of itself, by the affinity thereby contracted, 
would render his marriage with her sister invalid. Anne’s previous 
promise of marriage with the son of the Earl of Northumberland, was 
another difficulty ; and these two impediments were so well known to 
the King that his disregard of them must be pronounced wilful, and the 
form of marriage gone through by himself a conscious mockery. The 
Papal “chirograph of pollicitation,” and the breve produced by the 
Queen in the autumn of 1528, are matters of less importance now 
that the first point above mentioned has been finally settled. The 
genuineness of the breve, called in question because it was so opportune 
for the Queen’s case, is established, and another instance of Dr. 
Lingard’s “sagacity” is afforded us. The sixth point is as to the 
methods of secret influence, whether by bribes or threats, that were 
used in obtaining the opinions of the Universities and divines at home 
and abroad. From papers now printed it appears that “the charge 
made in the Act of Parliament of the first year of Queen Mary’s reign, 
in which the corruption with money of foreign Universities, and secret 
threatenings used to intimidate the English ones are spoken of” is 
amply borne out. 

The question as to the proposal said to have emanated from 
Clement the Seventh for the King to have two wives at once, is also set 
at rest ; and it is now manifest that Protestant historians, in their desire 
to ‘make the most” of this matter, have overreached themselves ; for 
so far was it from being a dona fide proposal from the Pope, it now 
appears that it was one which Henry’s ambassadors were themselves 
instructed to propose, and that on writing to the King an account of 
their conferences with Clement, they represented the conversation as 
easily to mislead Burnet and his followers. 

It is not easy to brighten a character of a shade so dark as that of 
Cranmer, but a document on the divorce “fortunately veiled,” as Mr. 
Pocock says, “in the decent obscurity of a dead language,” of which 
that unhappy Prelate is the author, may very reasonably be supposed to 
be the offence for which, in what we may hope was a last moment of 
penitence, he held out his right hand in those flames, that may have 
expiated this and other acts of his life. 

It is interesting to learn that the suspicion cast on Saunders’ History 
of the Anglican Schism has been very little deserved ; and that his pages 
furnished particulars given by no other writer, the truthfulness of which, 
as proved by some of the documents now before us, “afford the 
strongest guarantee for his accuracy in other matters.” 

We hope soon to welcome from the same editor “a condensed 
account of the period, such as may be gathered from a comparison of 
all the documents hitherto published,” which we are glad to hear it is 
his intention shortly to publish. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. Oliphant. Macmillan, 1871 (“ The Sunday Library”). 


Mrs. Oliphant has produced a very graceful and delightful book in her 
Francis of Assisi. It would be difficult, indeed, for any one who studied 
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his life not to be drawn to him by a singular love, and for any one to 
write of him except with a tender enthusiasm. But we can give higher 
praise than what is implied in this to Mrs. Oliphant. She has evidently 
been at great pains to fit herself for the work which she has undertaken, 
and has performed it most conscientiously. She has studied the old 
lives, almost the only authentic sources of information, and she has not 
quailed before the folio of the Bollandist. We do not say that she has 
made no mistakes, but her statements may ordinarily be relied on as 
embodying the result of the most learned research which has been 
brought to bear on the life of St. Francis. Then she has written with 
the pen of a practised writer and the skill of an artist, and yet we see 
that the practised writer is not simply bookmaking, and the artist is not 
simply making the most of a good subject for her own purposes. 
Protestant as she is, Mrs. Oliphant has not escaped the fascination 
which St. Francis sheds all around him, and she writes of him with 
affection and even devotion, and has said but little that a Catholic 
might not have said. Altogether it is a very charming book, and one 
which makes us inclined to be very indulgent to its few inevitable defects. 

Mrs. Oliphant takes, as we conceive, the right view as to the gaiety 
and “dissipation” of the youthful life of St. Francis. ‘Some of his 
biographers,” she tells us, ‘‘with that curious instinct common to religious 
writers in all ages, which throws double shades of darkness on the 
beginning of a saint’s career, in order to bring out more brightly the 
lights of the after-picture, have attributed a certain licence and wanton- 
ness to the young man in his secular state ; but, as far as we can make 
out, without the least warrant for so doing. He was fond of society, 
of fine clothes, and merry entertainments, of music and song, and 
pleasure generally: but these are not sins; and among all the details 
that are given to us, we find no record of any disgraceful or painful 
episode. He was magnificent in the feasts over which he presided, but 
he was also lavish in his charities, and his inclination towards everything 
that was beautiful and costly was accompanied by a general bountiful- 
ness not always consistent with the fine tastes of the connoisseur” (p. 5). 
There are, no doubt, some words in the biography of Celano which 
seem to go beyond this; but the careful Bollandist, who has done so 
much for the Life of St. Francis, has examined the authorities, and 
comes to a conclusion in favour of the perpetual purity of the saint 
even in his gayest time ; and, not to mention other things, his immense 
charity was certainly remarkable even then, and furnishes a strong 
argument for other virtues which usually accompany charity. 

The life of St. Francis can hardly be written by a Protestant 
without there being some difficulty about supernatural occurrences, and 
especially about miracles. If Mrs. Oliphant does not write on such 
subjects with all the certainty and naturalness which we might desire, 
she is at least free from anything like scornful disbelief, and so far her 
story presents an agreeable contrast to the tone of other writers of the 
same creed. She plainly says, for instance, that she does not like that 
explanation of the famous story of St. Francis and the Wolf of Gubbio 
which interprets it of the conversion of a brigand whose name was 
Lupo. She considers it as the story of “a bold and successful attempt 
to move the popular mind, teaching it by type and symbol, moving it 
by the great powers of wonder and terror and awe, striking the lesson 
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home with the sudden sharp distinctness of tragedy, than as the account 
of a miracle . . . . a symbol more effective could not have been found, 
and it must be remembered that Francis felt himself free to make use of 
any symbol or argument which could most certainly move his audience ; 
he was bound by none of the decorums of pulpit eloquence” (p. 29). 
It is not very easy to understand how Mrs. Oliphant can suppose that 
St. Francis had it in his power to use this very effective “symbol” 
unless he had a preternatural power over the animal creation, such as 
has been seen in many of the saints, and which Catholics are disposed 
even to expect in the favoured servants of God, being, as it is, nothing 
more than a restoration of the power which man lost in his fall: but it 
must be owned that her language is hesitating. The story of the wolf 
rests, we believe, upon no more definite authority than that of the Fiorette, 
and the tomb of ‘ Brother Wolf” is still shown in one of the churches at 
Gubbio. The authority is quite enough for us, but it would have been 
simpler, we think, to explain it as a mere legend than to treat it as Mrs. 
Oliphant has done, though her method is surprisingly pleasant for a 
Protestant. 

We notice the same hesitation either plainly to believe or plainly to 
deny about her treatment of the undeniable miracle of the Stigmata. 
“The evidence,” she tells us, “is altogether of a kind which it is almost 
equally difficult to accept and to reject. There is sufficient weight 
of testimony, when fully considered, to stagger the stoutest unbeliever, 
and there is too much vagueness and generality in the story to make the 
most believing mind quite comfortable in its belief” (p. 167). This 
is no doubt an improvement upon the scoffing incredulity with which 
the story would have been treated in a popular English book some 
years ago, and so far Mrs. Oliphant’s manner of dealing with the Stig- 
mata is the sign of an advance in the public mind, for which we may 
be grateful. It is needless to say that with all her graceful writing and 
painstaking candour, with all her genuine feeling for the moral and 
artistic beauty of the life and character of St. Francis, she must advance 
yet a little further before she can write in a perfectly Catholic manner 
of scenes, incidents, and features of character so essentially Catholic as 
those with which she has had to deal. 





Notices. 


——— 


1. History of the Restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy in England. By 
the Right Reverend Bishop Ullathorne (Burns and Oates, 1871). The 
history of the so-called “ Papal Aggression” of 1850 has not yet been 
written. We believe that it may safely be asserted that every one of the 
English Statesmen who had any part in passing the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, to which the creation of the Catholic Hierarchy gave occasion, is 
heartily asharned of what he then did—if, indeed, he was not heartily 
ashamed at the time. The Prime Minister of England at this moment 
is one of the few eminent members of either party who did not stain his 
hands by participation in that senseless piece of bigotry, and Parliament 
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is now employed in enacting the repeal of the Titles Act—not, we fear, 
in an altogether satisfactory manner. It was quite clear at the time that 
the ruling parties in the country were almost helpless in the hands of 
the people, whose prejudices had been so violently excited by the Prime 
Minister of that day, the present Earl Russell, and the best excuse for 
the Parliamentary measure was to be found in the belief that it was 
necessary in order to avert greater violence. A shameful excuse at the 
best, but especially so when the popular fury had been deliberately 
fanned by the men who afterwards professed to yield to it out of policy, 
and when it was kept alive by misrepresentations as to the purport of 
the very simple and natural act of the Church which was made to give 
so great offence. Those who did not believe in the “ aggressiveness ” 
of Rome were but few, and the majority believed that this particular 
aggression was a studied insult to, and invasion of, English feelings and 
English rights, prompted by a foolish intoxication at the acquisition of a 
small band of eminent converts, chiefly from the University of Oxford. 
But it is hardly worth while to recall the absurdities of that disgraceful 
time, when the same feelings were pandered to which, in ruder times, 
produced the legal murder of so many Catholics on the accusation of 
Titus Oates, and when the great officials of the Establishment and the 
great authorities of the Universities felt themselves actually obliged to 
take refuge under the shield of the Royal protection for safety against 
the machinations of an “Italian Prelate” many hundreds of miles 
distant, and the Sovereign of one of the weakest States of Europe. 

The true history of the Hierarchy ought, however, to be written from 
the Catholic side, and, perhaps, after twenty years interval, the English 
public may at length be prevailed upon to hear the truth from the lips 
of Dr. Ullathorne. No one living is better able to explain how natural 
and even necessary it was that the Holy See should proceed in 1850 to 
do what it had long before been urged to do by those who were alone 
interested in the matter—that is, to give to the Catholics a regular and 
legitimate hierarchy. ‘The measure was called for because it would in 
many instances facilitate the government and promote the spiritual 
interests of the small body of Catholics in England, it had been desired 
and moved for long before they derived any material accession of 
strength from conversions, and it would apparently have been granted ~ 
some time sooner than was actually the case, but for considerations 
which were almost personal. Nothing will strike the reader of Dr. 
Ullathorne’s pages more than the caution of the Holy See, and the 
great care which its advisers took for the purpose of avoiding anything 
that might even bear the resemblance of an offence to the Government 
or to the people of the country. We have said nothing will strike them 
more than this, but there is one thing which we perhaps should except 
in this statement. It is quite possible that the caution of the Holy 
See may not strike the readers of these pages quite so much as the 
extraordinary want of principle on the part of the leading English 
statesmen. ‘I'hey had already acquiesced in the introduction of a 
hierarchy into Australia, and as to the only point on which there could 
be a shadow of reason in the cry raised against aggressiveness, the 
point of the nomination of Catholic ecclesiastics to sees the titles of 
which were taken from English cities or towns, Lord John Russell had 
said in the House of Commons some years before (1845) that “he 
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believed they might repeal those disallowing clauses which prevented a 
Roman Catholic Bishop assuming a title held by a Bishop of the 
Established Church. He could not conceive any good ground for the 
restriction” (p. 6). And Bishop Ullathorne adds, “Again, in the 
debate on the Roman Catholic Relief Bill of February 5, 1846, Lord 
John said, ‘That part of the subject requires interference by the 
Legislature. As to preventing persons from assuming particular titles, 
nothing could be more absurd and puerile than to keep up such a 
distinction.’” This was the Minister who in 1851 introduced the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill!—who had known, though, of course, not 
officially, that the Hierarchy was contemplated before it was promul- 
gated, and who had ample opportunities of protesting against it, or 
intimating his opinion that it would be unadvisable, if he had liked. 

The clear, careful, and full narrative now given us by the Bishop of 
Birmingham will take its place as the really authentic statement of the 
causes and deliberations which brought about the Hierarchy—a great 
act of the Church, as to the more immediate cause of which there is, 
perhaps, considerable ignorance among Catholics as well as among 
Protestants. 


2. Mr. Matthew Arnold has often made his countrymen laugh at 
themselves, by his attacks on Philistines and the like, and his publication 
of certain stray letters and articles, in which he has made Baron 
Arminius von Thonder-ten Tronckh criticize our British ways and 
opinions, will find a welcome with that unintelligible public which seems 
never to resent that kind of satire which implies a certain amount of 
respect and deference as well as fault-finding. Arminius, no doubt, hits 
us hard sometimes : and if his remarks were made with just a little more 
bitterness, they would probably arouse indignation. We presume that 
the British public is not angry with Mr. Arnold, because it does not 
think Mr. Arnold very much in earnest. Many a true word, and many 
an useful word, is used in jest, and it would not be difficult to extract 
very salutary and even necessary lessons from the playful criticism before 
us. Mr. Arnold is one of the few writers of the day who seem to have 
a glimpse of the real position in which Englishmen stand in the civilized 
world, and the immense gap which separates that real position from that 
which Englishmen imagine themselves to hold. All the world has been 
changing around us since the days of Waterloo, when England, for a 
moment, occupied a leading rank in Europe; but we have hardly made 
up our minds to understand that the circumstances of that time were 
altogether exceptional, or at least, the progress of events, the collapse 
of the European system as such, the development of vast military powers 
on the Continent, the wonderful rise of the American power, and our 
own reluctance to put ourselves out for the purpose of securing our 
position by great expense and by sacrifices of personal independence, 
such as are imposed in all military countries upon individual citizens. 
We just catch a sight in Mr. Arnold’s pages of the true Englishman of 
the day, as he deals with political questions and the complications of 
foreign policy, conceited, dogmatic, self-satisfied, a bullying lecturer 
to others, while all the while his vanity hides from him the fact, obvious 
to the whole world beside himself, that he is laughed at and bearded at 
will, and that his weakness makes the airs which he assumes quite as 
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dangerous to himself as they are laughable to others. It is no common 
merit in Mr. Arnold that he can hint all this, and much more, without 
giving great offence. At the same time, the papers lack earnestness, 
and the fact that they are cast in a mould of playful satire does not 
quite excuse, though it palhates, this defect. The reader gets the 
impression that Mr. Arnold’s criticisms on his countrymen are pretty 
bubbles which he blows to amuse himself, and that it is a mere chance 
that he blows bubbles of this particular hue. All that we can say is, that 
to tickle Mr. Bull and make him laugh at himself is better than to flatter 
him, and that the undeniable truth of the criticism may catch hold 
of serious resolute minds here and there, and so work towards an 
improvement. 

The satire has been sometimes called dull, but we think it hardly 
deserves that very damning epithet. Each one of a collection of such 
letters and pieces as that now before us may be brilliant in its own way, 
and yet the whole may pall upon the appetite. We can’t eat a very 
large number of slices of pine-apple without getting tired of the taste. 
No doubt, the satire is delicate—perhaps it requires a cultivated taste to 
appreciate it. It is very good of its kind; but not of a very popular 
kind. The press has lately been deluged with variations upon the Dame 
Europa’s School tune, but Mr. Arnold’s account (p. 98, seq.) of the quarrel 
between Denis and Fritz, and of the behaviour of the worthy city 
missionary, the Rev. /-4n #-//, is better than anything of the Europa 
literature—as far, at least, as we know it, for its publications are num- 
bered by scores. On the other hand, Mr. Arnold has not been able 
to avoid the temptation of personalities—more than occasional. Dr. 
Russell, of the Zimes, Mr. Sala, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon,‘and others must certainly owe him a blow or two. His remarks 
are exceedingly amusing, and may often be very just. If they help to 
put down a certain style of flashy, slang, tinselly writing among us, they 
may do good; but they are very provoking for all that, and perhaps 
detract to some extent from the perfect artistic “ finish” of the satirical 
philosopher. 


3. Zhe Good St. Louis and his Times. By Mrs. Bray (London, 
1870). The character of St. Louis of France has commanded the 
respect and admiration of writers belonging to every party. It is 
needless to cite Catholic testimony to the merit of one whom the 
Church has proposed to the veneration of all the faithful; but it may 
be well to quote the opinion of one or two writers who are free from 
all suspicion of prejudice in favour of canonized saints. Voltaire 
himself shall be the first. “ Louis,” says the arch-scoffer, “ would seem 
to have been the Prince destined to reform Europe, if the reformation 
of Europe had been possible. He bestowed on France success and 
civilization, and is a model whom all may imitate. ‘Though his piety 
is that of an anchorite, it did not stand in the way of his practice of the 
virtues befitting a King; his liberality was not inconsistent with a 
prudent economy. He had the art of reconciling far-sighted policy 
with exact justice, and this is a praise which perhaps can be accorded to 
no other sovereign. Prudent and firm in council, bold but not rash in 
battle, his excellence was such as few men have surpassed.” We may 
add a passage from Dr. Stanley’s Zife of Arnold. ‘No expression of 
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his (Arnold’s) reverence for a high standard of Christian excellence 
could have been more striking than the almost involuntary expressions 
of admiration which broke from him whenever mention was made of 
St. Louis of France.” 

The character which has commanded so much respect is known to 
us with a degree of detail and a familiarity to which we are seldom 
admitted in the case of one who died six centuries ago. The good 
seneschal, Joinville, was the constant companion and intimate friend of 
the King, and happily for us, inserted in his Memoirs a multitude of 
those trifling particulars which too many historians omit, while without 
them no living picture of the personages of history can be formed in 
the mind. At the same time the Memoirs are not exclusively pane- 
gyrical, and the author so impresses the reader with his candour and 
honesty that, as Hallam says, it is impossible to read a page of his 
writings without being convinced that everything he states is truth. 

Mrs. Bray, then, has been fortunate in her choice of a subject, 
especially as the life of St. Louis leads her to scenes of various interest, 
while the subject cannot be called hackneyed. We can also testify that 
Mrs. Bray has used her materials well; but at the same time we must 
warn our readers that this life of a Catholic saint is a book which 
cannot without danger be admitted into Catholic families. ‘The reason 
is that Mrs. Bray is a slave to the prejudices so prevalent in this 
country, and her book swarms with irrelevant and unreasoning attacks 
upon the ministers of the Church. We have noticed a dozen and 
more of these passages in the course of the first fifty pages. A future 
edition will, we hope, give an opportunity for their removal, which 
will improve the book as a work of literary art, and render it acceptable 
to a large class of readers to whom its perusal in its present state would 
bring pain and insult. 

When Mrs. Bray speaks in her own person, and not merely as the 
mouthpiece of the Protestant tradition, she expresses the highest 
admiration for her hero. His faults and errors, she tells us, belonged 
to his age and to his Church, not to the man; and yet, with a strange 
blindness, she does not see that St. Louis, in his whole character, 
afforded the most complete realization that the world has seen of the 
ideal Christian Prince formed on the principles of the Church. Louis 
was just and truthful, pious and pure, because he conformed his life to 
the law of Christian morality. as inculcated by the Church ; and what 
Protestants call his bigotry and superstition had the same source. It is 
impossible to separate him into two, as if different motives were to be 
assigned for his zeal against blasphemy and his detestation of the 
Albigensian heresy. His almost faultless character was the pure result 
of grace acting through the ministry of the Church upon a natural 
disposition which presented no common obstacles to the practice of 
virtue. 

Louis was the son of Blanche, whose marriage with the Dauphin, in 
pledge of an alliance between England and France, forms the turning 
point in the plot of Shakespeare’s King Fohn. ‘The saint was thus the 
great-grandson of our King Henry the Second, and appears to have 
inherited a full share of the naturally violent temper which was 
displayed in that monarch, and which seems to have accompanied the 
Plantagenet blood wherever it was found. But the French King, at 
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least in his later years, had this hasty temperament strictly under his 
control, and Joinville testifies that it never led him to use any hasty or 
unbecoming word. “When he wished to affirm anything, he said, 
‘Truly it is so,’ or, ‘In truth it is not so;’ and he would not utter the 
name of the evil spirit, but thought it disgraceful to do so.” ‘This 
picture is in striking contrast with the figure of Henry the Second, 
whose strange oaths and unconsidered words of passion have so large a 
part in every life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The remark so often made by the Queen-mother, Blanche, that she 
would rather see her boy in the grave than that he should commit a 
mortal sin, is well known. It finds an interesting parallel in an anec- 
dote mentioned by Joinville, which we will give in Mrs. Bray’s words. 
The King one day, conversing with the seneschal, put the question, 
“* Whether had you rather be a leper, or have committed a mortal sin?’ 
‘I would not teli him a falsehood,’ observes Joinville, ‘so I told him at 
once that I would rather commit thirty mortal sins than be a leper.’ 
Louis, on hearing this, reproved his friend, telling him that when the 
leprous man died, he was cured of his disease, but the leprosy of mortal 
sin, unless sufficiently repented, might lose him his immortal soul.” 

We have already suggested one much-needed change which we 
hope to find in any future edition of the Life of St. Louis; a very little 
trouble will at the same time remove one or two trifling blemishes. 
Thus, Mrs. Bray frequently quotes Du Cange’s G/ossary, giving her 
reference merely to the page, without mentioning the volume or the 
edition used ; where the authority cited is arranged alphabetically, it is 
more usual and more convenient to mention the article to which 
reference is made; a citation in this form serves for all editions. Also, 
Mrs. Bray ought not to lead her readers to suppose that the duty of a 
feudal tenant was owing immediately to his lord paramount, whose 
position corresponded to that of a ground landlord, with whom a lodger 
usually has no dealings ; nor ought she to use the word monk and friar 
indifferently when speaking of the disputes between the University of 
Paris and the Order of St. Dominic. 


4. Early English Religious Literature. 1. Our Lady's Lament, and 
the Lamentation of St. Mary Magdalene. Edited from the original 
manuscripts. By Charles Edward Tame (Washbourne). Nothing can 
be more welcome to us than the appearance of such a series as that of 
which this elegant little volume is a first instament. We have hitherto 
been dependent for the reprinting of the early English religious books 
upon Protestant editors and societies, and when there has been no source 
of complaint on the score of bigotry, there has not seldom been reason 
to regret that the gentlemen to whom the task has been intrusted have 
made mistakes which they could not have made if they had been 
furnished with even the slightest practical acquaintance with Catholic 
doctrine and devotion. The Catholics of England have so large and 
rich an inheritance to look after in respect of the literature and 
monuments of their ancestors before the Reformation that they are 
sometimes tempted to fold their hands in simple despair. But there is 
no reason why an effort should not be made to take the reproduction 
of a part at least of our old English literature out of the hands of 
Protestants, and a beginning can hardly be made better than with 
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religious works. Mr. Tame appears well fitted for the task he has 
undertaken, and we wish him success. The two pieces—the first in 
prose, the second in verse—which he has now edited are the work of 
John Lydgate, the monk of Bury St. Edmunds. 


5. Mr. Thomas Gallwey has published a very pretty collection of 
local poems, illustrating the Lakes of Killarney, on the favoured shores 
of which we gather that he has the good fortune to live. The poems 
directly suggested by Killarney scenery are strung together into a whole 
by some graceful connecting stanzas, and form the earlier part of the 
volume. ‘Then follow a series of stanzas, chiefly on local subjects, some 
“occasional” pieces, and “* Rhymes of the Land,” which latter are on 
subjects connected with the political state of Ireland. The volume 
(Zays of Killarney Lakes, Descriptive Sonnets, &c. By Thomas Gallwey, 
M.A. Dublin: Hodges and Foster) is very unpretentious, but it 
contains a great deal of really good verse. 


6. Never Forgotten ; or, the Home of the Lost Child (By Cecelia Mary 
Caddell. Burns and Oates), is a tale of the Good Shepherd Convents. 
Miss Caddell has had unusual advantages in ascertaining with accuracy 
the details of the system pursued by the religious of that beautiful order 
in the management of those under their charge, as the materials of her 
story, as far as it relates to that management, were collected by a lady 
who had resided for many years in one of the convents. ‘This fact will 
give ever Forgotten a value of its own, independent of the story itself as 
a work of imagination. As to this latter point, we need hardly remind 
the readers of Miss Caddell’s former works of the many high qualities 
which she possesses as a writer of graceful and touching stories. 


7. Impressions of Greece. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, 
K.C.B., &c. (Hurst and Blackett, 1871). Miss Wyse, in her clear and 
well-written Introduction to her uncle’s /mpressions of Greece, justly says 
that the state of that wretched country flashed like a new light upon 
England after the late terrible story of Oropd. To those who, like 
herself, had become habituated to the condition of Greece, the licensed 
brigandage continued, as a matter of course, by the Government, was 
one of the best known and most startling facts of daily life; and it 
would be amusing, if it were not also sad, to contrast the virtuous 
indignation poured out in this country upon the late kingdom of Naples 
and the States of the Church, for acts of lawlessness which, in general, 
were child’s-play compared with the systematic and ferocious terrorism 
prevalent in Greece. There is no doubt that the Klephtic exploits, and 
especially Souli’s, in defence of freedom, touched a chord which is 
always well responded to in this country; but why may not something of 
the same indulgence be extended to such Neapolitans as chose to prefer 
their own King and Government to Garibaldian assassins and Pied- 
montese thieves? ‘The matter ended in Greece as all lawlessness must, 
sooner or later, in crime of still deeper dye, and, at length, the Palikaris 
were systematically connived at by the Greek Government at all times 
when it was not likely to become dangerous or inconvenient, as, for 
instance, when an English or French Minister was going to make a 
tour through the country, or some uncompromising statement was 
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about to be brought to the light of day. Sir Thomas Wyse, accepting 
the Government formula of “restored tranquillity,” once spent three 
summers with his niece on Mount Pentelicus, when an amusing proof 
was given of the proverbial veracity of the Greek. So great was the 
tranquillity, that eight or ten gendarmes, called Korophylakes, were 
immediately sent on guard by the Government of Athens, with orders 
never to let the British Minister out of sight. The order was strictly 
obeyed, and wherever Sir Thomas and his niece rode or walked, or sat 
on the hills, the attendant Korophylake followed like a shadow. The 
present volume of /mfressions contains notes of journeys made by Sir 
Thomas Wyse to Eubcoea, Boeotia, and Delphi, for the purpose of seeing 
with his own eyes the state and prospects of the country. Like many 
another servant of the English Government, he reaped little result from 
his honest and toilsome efforts, and the great object of his expeditions 
and statistics, the Financial Commission, fell to the ground. Besides 
very interesting notices of Thebes, Chzronea, and Eubcea, this volume 
contains an excellent full account of the Monastery and Church of 
St. Luke, at Stiri, well worth looking at. 


8. Walks in Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare (Strahan, 1871). 
Though Mr. Hare is not a Catholic, and so does not possess the 
advantage of Catholic tradition and collateral knowledge to fit him for 
the task of writing a guide-book for Rome, he has so performed it 
with an amount of patient inquiry, accuracy of detail, and modest, 
painstaking variety of information, which has given his book a deserved 
success, and it is to be found in every one’s hands. It is impos- 
sible to run through these two volumes, renewing and deepening 
old recollections of Rome, without at the same time adding a keener 
edge to the pain and indignation with which one views the present 
aspect of the Holy City under the irruption of a horde of untaught and 
brutalized strangers. In many parts of Rome, every stone is literally 
a landmark, bearing, in many instances, the double impress of two 
histories, and forming the links of evidence in the story of the world. 
One year of Piedmontese ignorance and rapacity might sweep away the 
treasured wealth of more than a thousand years. We cannot but hope 
that these Wadks in Rome, in spite of the defacements of many a secret 
sneer and scoff, may serve as one more incentive to the world of learning 
and literature to rise up as one man to protest against the ruin and loss 
which is imminent by the present spoliation of the capital of Christendom. 


0. Zent Life in Siberia, &¢. By George Kennan (Low and 
Marston, 1871). This characteristic little volume is well worth 
glancing through, not only from the new ground it describes, but 
also as a specimen of genuine American courage and recklessness 
under difficulties. Its writer went out with the Russo-American tele- 
graph explorers, who, in two years, travelled six thousand miles of 
unknown territory, and left the traces of their camps “in the wildest 
mountain fastnesses of Kamchatka, on the vast desolate plains of north- 
eastern Siberia, and throughout the gloomy pine forests of Alaska. . 
Mounted on reindeer, they traversed the rugged plains of the north 
Asiatic mountains, floated in skin canoes down the great rivers of the 
north; slept in the smoky pologs of the Siberian Chookchees, and 
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camped out upon northern plains in temperatures of 50° and 60° below 
zero.” The accounts of these ridings and floatings through the mar- 
vellous fertility and floweriness of a Kamchatkan summer, through the 
silent forests and under the snow-peaks, is new, amusing, and dashingly 
told. 


10. Captain French Townshend's Cruise in Greek Waters (Hurst and 
Blackett), an expedition with a party of friends in the yacht Avadne, if 
not full of the latest discoveries in travel, is very pleasant reading, as his 
Ten Thousand Miles of Travel might lead his readers to expect. It is 
a pity, however, as Captain Townshend is a man of observation and 
some reading, that he should go out of his way to record certain stereo- 
typed and exploded calumnies about monks and nuns, and to rejoice at 
the change in the “once bigoted inhabitants of Catholic Spain.” The 
description of Algiers, that “‘ vast quarry of white marble set against a 
hill,” is pretty, and conveys a good idea of the clear heat, burnished 
brightness, and distinct finish of that now almost French city. The 
most gorgeous flowers and the richest European fruits are there so 
mingled with the cotton-tree, the sugar-cane, vanillas, and every kind 
of palm and feathery bamboo, that a walk through the Algerian courts 
and gardens must realize all one’s idea of tropical fragance and pro- 
fusion. From Algiers to Tunis, by Stora and Philippeville, is a pleasant 
voyage, where the shoals of flying-fish by day and the extraordinary 
beauty of the stars by night give the characteristics of the southern seas. 
From Tunis Captain Townshend and his party rode into the country, 
famous for its boar-hunting, and where the ruins of ancient aqueducts 
shelter a host of wolves, lynxes, and porcupines. Sport led them through 
a beautiful country, where groves of cactus rose to the height of forty 
feet, with trunks as large as timber-trees. It is a pity that a longer stay 
was not made in this interesting part of the world, where many researches 
might have been made. From Tunis the £vadne and its crew crossed 
to Malta and the Pirzus ; and the rest of the book is an account of 
cruises and expeditions to Corinth, Argos, the Greek islands, Troy, and 
to Alexandria and Cairo as a finish. Considering the state of Greek 
brigandage, the party were fortunate in seeing Eleusis, Argos, and 
Mycenz ; and, as it was, in going down to the latter they were actually 
stopped by armed men, and probably owed their safety to their out- 
numbering the band. The .account of Mycenz, Argos, Tiryns, &c., is 
well written, and is one of the best portions of Captain Townshend’s 
book. 


[We are compelled from want of space to omit several notices, as 
well as our usual translation from Foreign Periodicals. ] 
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Tent Life in Siberia, by George Kennan. 
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*,* The Catalogue being out of Print, a new and enlarged Edition ts in preparation. 
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